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BALTIMORE: 
Murvocu, Browne & Hit, K® 


166 BALTIMORE STREET. 

































YFARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4. 00. 





View of “The Oak Hall Bui dings” Covering Lots. 


Nos. 534, 536, 588 Market St., Nos. 1, 3, 5,7, 9, 11, 13 S. Sixth St. 
and Nes. 525, 527, 529 Minor St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Whose Salesrooms and Storerooms, spread out, would cover more than Three 
Acres of ground, making them the Largest and Completest Buildings 
of the kind in America, if not in the World, are now 
COMPLETELY FILLED with our 


| MOST MINGHIFICENT STOCK OF FALL CLOTHING. 


<-@-5 ——- 


KULLY s§750,.000's WORTII 
OF THE MOST 


SUPERIOR READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


For Men and Boys, ever made, 
ALL PERFECTLY NEW AND FRESH IN DESIGNS AND MATERIALS. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN. 
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Brooklyn Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


eT 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. 


_ _ Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene- 
ficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Policy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000. 


It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents ong 
all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 
and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium. 


Economy of management, special care in the selection of risks, and promptitude ir the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to make the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


Ceneral Agents for the Southern States: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


|, T. FORBES, Baltimore, - © ° ° ‘ . For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, - - * “ Virginia. 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleich, - - - . - “ “ oN, Carolina, 
EK. E, JEFFERSON, Augusta, - - For the States of S. Carolina & Georgia. 
G. I. THOMAS & SON, Montgomery. oo <- For the State of Alabama. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary, 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


Recsisiettene TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 











Leave BALTIMORE ccceccccsccecce senses ccsccsescecesl BO Bis, Mecccscess sesew scons csensseonsemesconnd SS P.M, 
© WASHINGTON......0-. cccscceces soovccereccen? 00 '! seccccccccereeresrscsecececscceccecceesce? OO “! 
ee Ne Ff STC EF 
6 i iccttictitetcsicnsiimeniimmiat 0 Guntininrcmnammeannale ee ™ 
| EE, en enone GF 
CURR i sinccsoxcesese wsccsssssssiesses B OO Be Micsecicsccinscses: seveentevennmmeeen ORs 

Arrive SAVANNAH ......... ‘asad tienitiniih iii inibalbaaiichialniaan iio eelidiiaaintinsatianitnd Oe hele 





Or Via BAY IINSB. 


Reeeren BR Seine castiis dacesncsssincncesvecncesesesies eoeneseee acces ennbmeanens aeeeneneeremnren Se oe 
OF Fe Oise stcstccintiekctunsttinnd 0 sidress, eemeeatecveniantiemenenamanmaens OR My E. 
 WHELDOR .cc00 (‘sip tni ne hema, tee | 
‘* CHARLESTON...... eoeces cnccceconcenconecoeccscosceseezeatsonccccsossesoeees escersccenccccoscescess OO 

Arrive SAVANNABH......00. sesseseees ee Tee eR eT TIE fe? 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S, Barsour, President; H. W. Vanpecrirr, General Superintendent. 
and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 



















































































———— — es fF Wo eee | 
oma Ve. - (July Ist, 1871.) ARRIVE. MANASSAS BRANCH, 
- a 
Pass. || Mis. STATIONS. Mis.|| Pass. (Sundays excepted.) 
- %) —s -iaigadeias P.M. Pass. | Mis. STATIONS. [sts Pass. 
*655)| O)eeese Washington.....| 178 615 | | a 
8 00 * eboes Alexandria 1..... 171 525 s LEAVE ARRIVE| | P.M 
8 20 1B} coe. ccee Springfield evcccees 163 5 05 655 ... WASHINGTON 6../146 | 
$51\| 24).++-.-+.. Fairfax... ..... 154 433 £09 voeseee Alexandria... 9 
924)| BA). eevee Manassas 2...... 144 407 930! 0 |... MANASSAS..... 1119 60 
9 53 45) cccs «++» Catlett... ont San 333 ; Sa access .Broad Run. . ! 07 
1006) 47). -Warrenton Junction 3.. 1381) 3 26 1 OM fosnsae <i picvcn- «ss ae 
~ 1 00!) |ar.... Warrenton.,...lv. 230 P. 1 38 |eeee -——~y —  yeont 74 
JO 92) 54}... -Bealeton........ “joa 304 105)| BL | -eeeeee Font Royal.. +.) 61 Lite 
1032]; 58) .-. Rappahannock se 120! 254 OO) Se heceress SPCTNINE Fonccoes | 51 || 1245 
1104} 69|........Culpeper....... 109; 22 a re “Mts Jackeon.. "...| 38 
1138] 81) oe. eee. “Repiten vaeenee 97 132 96 eR ot one BS 
11 56'| 87|..0....- -OFANZe...- eee. 91 115 sali | iecstocnbess | 16 ? 
1255| 96|....Gordonsvilie 4...| 82| 1245 3 40/112 | ++. Seno) || 94 
1 35) . Keswick... ... 68} 11559 F. ™. |ABRIVE LEAVE} A. M. 
205) Charlottesville... 41 11 36 
+4 EEN Oncwces| SS = 1 Connects with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexan- 
3 37 | Lovingston.. * oa dria, Loudoun & Hampshire Rai) ways. 
rt 4 -- wy 14 $3 2 Win Meneses Branch. " 8 Junetion of Worseaten 
sresered ° ranc ith Chesapeake o Railwa th 
505 el ceces Lynchburg so 0 900 Virginia and Tenn. Railw yay. 6 With train from Wash- 
H | ington to Baltimore. 7 With Winchester, Potomac and 
Pr. M. { ARRIVE LEAVE il A. M. Strasburg Division, B. &0.B.R. 
* ist tet Daily Train. aa oe and Daily ‘Train Leaves Ww avhington at 5 30 P.M. 


Lynchburg at 10.00 P. M. 


Sleeping Cars Daily from New York to auestbese ‘wien change. 
Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, good until October 1st. 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, 
RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Frederickshurg & Potomac Railway.—PretER V. DANiEL, President; E. T. D. Mrrrs, Gen. 
Supt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond and < ~teed Railroad.—T. H. Wynne, Pres.; and M. W. YaRinerTon, 
Richmond, Va 


Petersburg and Weldon » ae —C. F. CoLu:&r, , Pres. ; and R. B. PErcraM, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. 


Sec’y and Treas . 





~ TRAINS SOUTH. (Oot. 16, 1870.) TRAINS NORTH. 
































Ac |Exp.| Exp. |-Mis. | STATIONS. | Mis. | | Exp. | Exp. Ace. 
P.M. | A.M. LEAVE ARRIVE, MM.) alm. |P OM. 
| 700) 715 Dads depacno coe ce IIE bisa: cnesneacoses 216 rr 

4. M., | (Steamboa') 

[ 12.14) 1205) 55 sees sees seen ee. ACQUIA CREEK.........000 00. 161} 400) 12 50 
12 00, 11 42 PE FREDERICKSBURG 2 --| 147) 319] 11 28 

620, 110! 12 36. OUT wise cacetnennxacaaaen |, RPP 126)| 2 28) 1€ 44] 6 ow 

656 142) 100 eeaeneuen co EIEED coccccccece aeaerene 115) 2.03) 10 tU) 1. 

743) 227) 1 36 o-ASHLAND......0. ccocceee-eose| 108] 184] ¥ dy} 5 BB 

8 50/ 330) 22 aang LV »| 12 45| 8 45! 4 ww 

a.m.| 345} 235 re {inl 881 deas] ¢ Suis we, 

426) 3 06 RO are ; 75)| 1204) % 42 
o" 446, 321 “PORT WwW ALTBALL PUI cveterecencs 70) 11 49} “23 aie 

4.M.) 505! 3 35) LY 4/1185) % 5)". ™- 

615| S40l 2 i8| DB sse-« weston PETERSBURG 4....... .... { sx 4) 9 50) 6 45) 8 i 

it at 8. 2 peer STORY CRESE.. gies Glia eek 42; 855) & 40) 630 

915} 715) 5 40) EPS Ti IRI ‘ 33)| 826) € U5) 4 2% 

20 40; 800; 6 20) ‘iGKSRORD ATUNCTION * cess] 14| 745) 4 3u! 3 WO 

32 20) 930) 715 es aa aca  _ pase | 0| 6 50) 3 30) 115 

P.M. 1 A.M. | P.M. i) ‘ARRIVE. A.M. | P.M. 'P.M. 

CONNECTIONS. 
1 Connects with Washington Branch of B. & O. R. R., and connections to atu points N., E., & N.W. 


1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 
2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, etc. 
8 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railwaye 
4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 
é With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways 


PETERSBURG AND WELDON RAIL ROAD, 


Jas. C. Sprigg, Chier 





lion. C, F. CoLiier, President; R. B. Peeram, Gen’! Superintendent ; 


Engineer and Assistant Superintendent. 





“GOING NORTH. 








‘GOING SOUTH. 























= —$— nr 
| os ° -_ | 
| S = a | to 
2 £ = 74 sas its. | # ts 
é : 3 Mo M re : = lea ¢ | a 
Reieaiesi = STATIONS. = } ae! Ee) £ 
=|=2£|)66!/ § © | e| s2| se 
= = G = 5 | & . - 
| =a S ; «4 } 
| = j & | 
= | | 4 | = 
A. M. | P.M. | A.M. | A.M. - P.M. | a.m. | AM. | Pm. 
540! 400! 930 | 6 00 |ILEAVE Petersburg. ARRIVE; 810] 11 40 400 700 
610! 430/10 20 655 ||ARRIVE Reames’, “ 7 20 |10 40 330} 630 
640) 500 1140; 740 = Stony Creek, 2 6 30 9 30 3 05 6 00 
650} 510) 1200; S50); “* 24M Turnout, “ 610| 910 2 53 5 50 
705 | 530 | 1250] 1000 Jarratt’s, - 440} 830] 235/ 520 
740) 6 00 200 | 1100 " Belfield, ¥ 320) 720 210 445 
8 00 615; 225/ 1120); * ae es 3 00 7 00 2 00 435 
8 35 640; 30u; 1155 . we t @ ox 
or Rylands, § 2% | 600 1 35 410 
910 700; 340 | 1235 Garysburg, “ o ® 
; | P.M or + motes } 13 515) 120) 345 
30; 7215 420 | 12 50) = eden. } LEAVE | 
| lpom. f Gaston, 115} 500! 110 % 
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WILMINGTON & WELDON RAILWAY. 


R. R. Baiperrs, President; S. L. Fremont, Gen’) Supt.; aod A. Pops, Geo. Freight and Ticket 


—_ W ilmington, N.C. 





























7 : 
Exp. | Mail |; Mis STATIONS. Mls. |; Mail.) Exp. 
p.M.| A.M LEAVE. ARRIVE. Py. M.| A.M. 
7 35) 10 00 abt sstegeenccavdae pa he =< he se @nee tnt ensaubuennad 162) 300) 6 30 
8 00) 1€ 27 Di mbes tues ees 6ees eens one sonnet Halifax.. $0600566+ 9606 stencocel 154| 237) 60% 
8 37) 11 05 BU cnes's Soececene sa0s cocenenses Enfield........ g86des0ceed+aain es 143) 203) 5 3z 
9 35) 12 06) DT dacécsen : 5004000 0066006000, Eee ine tn sande 125; 107) 437 
10 31 03 Diisiésuséseces so.6 eeuees aks ape? snsewnes 600es -f6ns00 108/12 15} 3 49 
11 49; 2 32 Wl cacg bebenssn cane sucnen’s ., Goldsboro’ | Sere seaete deena 84/1105) 2 40 
12 29; 317 ase. cow aesctdaverceees - Mount Olive... ....... 6900 soseeses 7!1014 158% 
140) 4 27 | ER sdaskbn. 4 0steeecas peumess ae) Madeeeuian 48; 9 07) 12 47 
237) 5 21 TSB! ccccces. co0re cove cocce SOUCR WOSRINGIOM....c000 coos cccccccece 29| 7 47) 11 36 
343, 6 21 Del cocccececece 500 see + ences .e-Castic Hayne.......-. ccececceres egos 9| 6 38) 10 21 
‘} Gi as eeNaREae: = RETR ae 0} 600! 9 9 
a. M.| P.M. | ARRIVE. LEAVE, a. aM. | P. M, 
1 Connects with Raleigh & Gasto: eavoard & Roanoke, and Petersburg Railways. Aleo with 


Steamboats on Roanuke River. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 

3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railwaye 

4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway AleO With Steamers sailing from 
Wilmington. 

Tarboro’ Branch.—Trains run between Rocky Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line 





Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta’ Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Buioaes, President ; Joun C. Winper, General Superintendent; Wa. A. Waker, Secretary 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. Latta, General Freight and Ticket Agent, WwW sen N. C. 




















| " ' ’ 
Accom.|Expr’ss | Miles. STATIONS Miles. Exp’ss | | Accom 
P. M. A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE A. 
746 5 00 O] vo ccccccccecccoce WAMINGTON 1. 0000 renee 6 12 
$33! 5 64 Sl seep ccesececeses “+++ BRINKLEY'S 0... senesaaaiaas 5 
10 08 734 A] coos ccecese Bo OO EEE 3 50 
11 14 8 38 OB ace. con- ee0e BR } fee 2 44 
12 32 9 51 GE conc ceseece primp, lg euseesee eerene 1 26 
2 20 11 13 BBE) cocc. cscs cece cose 0ccd A EOED Soccc cscs cocccccces 12 12 
417 12 19 os .LYNCHBURG.,. Jebideloals 9 05 
6 30 1 20 Bl cece coor csoscse * SSUMPTERVILLE... ... ..-. ----. 705 
7 30 20D}! «1ST cece coccccvcscnce oo MANCHESTER.... 0.2.0: ES 5 25 
8 00 216 002.2 WANE BIEEEED ccccccs ‘eas doen 445 
9 OU 3 00 ‘KINGSVILLE 4. oh mie 345 
A.M. P.M. LEAVE P. M. 
1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwavboro’, 


3 Connects with Cheraw and Darlington and Northeastern Railways 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway 


CHATHAM RAILROAD. 


Dr, W. J. Bawams, | President; A, B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 





Trin tout | ws fouth eal Leave Raleigh i 
| 





| 
| 
| 





rns Nh rat Rit 














l= Z\e 
=|\z STA" NS. =\5 
Arrive. | Leave. 3 Z STATIO 2'S Arrive. | Leave. 
= = = 
'n.00 A.M. || ccccccccceccccccse MA LEIGH, NO. l.ccccccccecseseees -| 830 3.45P.M 
7.35 4.M.)7. 40 * 8| 8 | .ccese ccoccesc CARES fk cccccccccccccccescccccses 622 3.00 “* |3.05e.™ 
8.05 “* (8.10 ** |/14) 6) esses ntéieeiees a saeeees 12|16''2.25 ** (2.30 
9.10 * ie 15 *! ||26|12!| ecccccsccccceesee MERRY OAKS.... ‘ 4, 41.20 ** !1.25 
9.30 ** 30] 4||sccccccccccccceeo HHA Y WOOD, NO. 2...2--00000e covcee|| 1.00 








No. 1 connects with Kaleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina R. R. 
No. 2 with stages for Jonesboro on Westers & R. (16 miles distant), which connect wilh Cars for Fuyettevilie 


r™ Ev 


1 








RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; T. BADGER, Gev 
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Ir. W. J. HAWKINS, President: 


___ eral Ticket Aeent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer. 














ps ~ bi ae ey em a : Sao PSUSU EET CSEERE CERES AIEEE ENEORIEE 
TRAINS NORTH.  |2 =| || TRAINS SOUTH. 
THROUG sat aiecs: te S18) way enay || THRO 
rel _ —_ a TEU, | Sle a3; = -.. aoe 
a ‘ = \~ . - — pa b 5 ant, 
——— | | —— 21s) STATIONS. |2'5;——|——_ 
= 3 oa o a a a = > rs) 3 | hd 
es SEs € Sle ggie;siels 
= - * 2 >a =o = = - | < 
<¢,;a i <4) 'e% Ae; </a | <4] 
P.M PM. A.M, re ae ie P.M ?P M a. Be I ™ 
6 00 + 40 +.ee RALEIGH, No. 1.......- 697, 4230 815 
6 37 ¥ OL 401, 6 ¢ econ MOE ccesccccce 491 4 09 4 09 7 36 ¢ 41 
6 59 9 15 91510 4 ... HUNTSVILLE.. pees 5 87 3 54 3 54 7 11} 7 3 
7 32 Y 32 9 32.15 5 ee eee 12 82 3 36 3 36 6 36; 6 3u 
s 40; W114) 1017 2712 ....FRANKLINTON....... 97} 251) @54 5 26) 5 2 
9 32:'1048'1048 36! 9) ...ecc0. KITTRELL’S . 861)} 219) 219 30] 4 8 
1019111611118 44 8... HENDERSON 1110 53 130; 150 842; $ 45 
11 22' 1153) 11 58 64'10'.... JUNCTION.. 343 125411254 24 2 46 
P.M P. M. : | | 
138} 1140; 1208) 1203 57 3 . RIDGEWAY........... 540; 1243 12 42 225, 22% 
4. M. A. M. | 
1208) 1210 1220 1225 62 5 WARRENTON........... | 435/12 22/1225) 155 15% 
| P.M. | P. MM. 
12 32; 1234 1239) 12 39 66! 4)... ++. MACON. .....000¢ eoe-/| 5 Sli); 1208) 1208; 130 1232 
100; 102 1256; 12 56 %1! 5).... BROWN’S T. O.........;| 5 26| 11.50) 1150/12 52) 1 02 
j | A. M. |} A. M. 
; 1 36 113 113 %6' 5 .. LITTLETON.... --|/| 621i; 11 82) 1182] 12 16; 123 19 
215 215 134, 134 8 6 oe SUMMIT ...........'| 3.15)}) 1111) 1111! 11 39 11 3% 
| - M. | P. M. 
235 2 40 1 44 1 47 8 3... GASTON, No. 2.. - 1212), 1057) 1100; 1100) 1105 
\ | a. M. ay 4 
4 00 2 30 "| nore WELDON, No. 8....... | | 1015 1 945 





y-lieavy Fievures denote Meeting anc Passing Points. 
No. 1 connects with North Carolina K. R. & Chatham R. R. No.2connects with Petersburg Railroad 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 





GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 











! 























Down Nicut Train Ur NiexT TRarIN. | STATIONS, Ur Day Tran. || Down Day Train. 
Arrive. | Depart. | Arrive. | Depart. Arrive, | Depart. || Arrive. | Depart. 
30 a. m.} 8 20 p.m.|. .Augusta.. ..2 8 00 a. m.;! 5 40 p.m.) 
6 55 | 7 00 8: | 8 54 -eneogBel@ife.. «| 8 35 [8 40 |, 5 06 5 10 
6 3H | 6 36 9 16 '9 16 j-- « Morrest..--| 9 | 9 00 4 46 | 4 46 
2 9 26 9 27% |..+-Berzelia....| 910 |} 911 4 35 | 4 36 
9 42 9 42 --Sawdust....| 9 31 9 31 1142 4 Ww 
9 52 9 55 -. «Dearing... .| 9 44 9 45 4 09 410 
10 10 10 10 ..34 Mile Poat..|10 05 10 05 3 49 3 49 
10 20 10 21 |. ee... homeon....|10 15 10 16 3 38 | 3 3% 
0 46 10 46 |--43 Mile Post. |10 42 10 42 3 15 3 15 
1 05 it i eee Camak.. ..2)10 58 11 00 2 58 3 00 
118 li 23 |..50 Mile Post..|11 12 \11 17 2 4) 2 46 
1 51 1/11 52 |.. --Barnett. ..3/11 47 11 50 2 09 211 
2148, m.)12 15 |Crawfdv’le p.m./12 10 211 1 48 149 
12 52 }12 53 |..Union Point 4./12 46 j12 55 12 53 1117 
113 1 '..Greensboro’..| 1 15 {116 12 3 \12 35 
1 33 }138 |..,.-Oconee.....| 1 31 | 1 36 112 13 1218 p. m 
2 03 210 | ...Buckhead.. | 1 59 1159 11 51 (11 51 
2 33 | 233 |....Madison....{ 2 22 | 2 23 11 25 11 26 
3 02 , 30% |....Rutledge.....| 2 53 | 258 10 50 10 55 
3 32 | 3 33 |..Social Circle..| 3 18 | 3 33 10 29 10 30 
3 49 £3 49 oseesAlCOVY..005| 3 48 3 48 10 11 |10 11 
4 0 1407 | Covingtou...| 403 4405 950 | 961 
443 4 52 .. «-Conyers....! 4 40 ‘| 4 46 911 9 15 
515 1516 |....-Lithonia....| 5 06 5 07 8 45 8 46 
5 44 | 545 Stone Mountain) 5 37 | 5 38 8 02 | 8 20 
6 0 | 6 06 -+ee-8Witch.....| 5 58 5 58 7 46 7 46 
3 6 10 i612 . «-Decatar....| 6 09 | 610 % 3s 1% 34 
110 WO p.m. 6 40 a. m.! j.. Atlanta..... 5] 645 p, m.! | Leaves} 7 10a. m. 





1 Connects with South Carolina. Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, : ‘ 

Macon & Augasta Railway.—Train leaves Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.40 p.m. Leave Macon at 6.00 a. m., Milledgeville at 
*.15 4a. m., arriving at Camak at 10.46 a. m., and Augusta 1.45 p. m. 

Washington Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
ocr. at Washington at 4.10 p.m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

_Athenes Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens, at 1.15 p. m, e 
2¢ 12.30 p, m. 8. K, JOHNSTON, Swupt. 


arr. at Atbens 4.35 p.m, Returning, leaves Athens at 9.15 a. m., arr. at Union Point. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILWAY. 


ALEX. Isaacs, President; C 8. GapsDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. ey Secretary and 
Treasurer; and 8. U. BoyusTon, General Ticket Agent, Charleston, 8. C 


























“Gorne SouTs. { STATIONS. Gorxe Nortu. 

p-aagi ||Miles. Miles|| Express. 
0 |Leave. 02 000. c0see 9000cccsROMOMED Roccoccescccccccces eeseArrive| 104 || 5 30 p, m. 

9 18 ; 9 eee ccesces-cceseiee ‘seccece John’s I, Ferry........ ie hers. aman eee 9 || 4 37 

10 00 19 een cece cece cccoe re 85 || 3 55 

10 36 30 steecoesencee peeussoeuhons as 741/319 

11 28 44 cecanialatt saseiainds nie) aoe alanis NM ca, cncesneds.- sat eameapaaee 60 || 2 29 

12 02 53 © -escessoe 60s ensh bh0ceenncns WN Eices o0050e0d 090660 6006000s. cuse 51 | 1 56 

12 36 Gl ec cccccccccccccccsccece coce COBGRWERCOccoce 0 cccccccccecce-coce ee 43 || 123 

210 89 | cecccccccseceres co cocee- coos SAVADDEN HiVer ec ceseseccccesseccceceessres 15 | 12 00 

3 00 p. m | 104 lArrive.. niin otha ies -- Savannah ¢ Gintewencs sovdnets anscus Leave 0 (11 15 a. m. 











1C onnecta with South Carolina and North Eastern (S. C.) Rallways. 2 Stages for Walterboro’. 3 Stages for 
Beaufort. 4 With Atlantic & Gulfand Central (Ga.) Railways. 


SOUTH-WEHSTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by Central Raltway of Ga.) 
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SPIDER’S-WEB PAPERS.* 
III. 


Y Spasmodic Theory is one which I love to ponder or to 
pursue in my hours of philosophic ease; and it would at 
once commend itself to your reason. I have withheld it because the ° 
world has had enough of theory for its amazement. 
The discoveries of great physical laws are usually accompanied by 
much excitement and contention among the philosophers ; and when 


= they have agreed what to teach, the clamor subsides, the people 


learn and live (none the more easily unless there may be some 
EA practical application of the discovery), and they suffer and die, the 
or. War earth and the heavenly bodies move on in their appointed courses, and 
eWhole the whole result is eventually found to be that only one small feeble : 
Church step has been taken towards glorifying God by the finding of another 
o oe evidence of His wisdom, power, and goodness. Until the fact is 
Circular settled and this conclusion is reached, the philosophers are very 
re relief proud, supercilious, and dogmatic; there is great terror with many 
on, Mass otherwise intelligent persons lest God may be dethroned by man’s 
. Gun reason, and there is great rejoicing by many who are ready to cry 
aan out, “ We always said that your God is a myth; and now we know the 
: wanted. whole trick of the universe.” 











* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the Librarian 
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It is this dogmatism, terror, and rejoicing which constitute the 
commotion now going on, principally in Great Britain ; though some 
Germans, with their grossly sensational proclivities, take a small part 
in it; while the French, who would be flippant and earthy, are other- 
wise engaged. The bent of the American mind seems to be to 
question and regulate God’s laws as they relate to man as a social 
being ; and our brethren, with the caution of timid ignorance, stand 
looking on, silently wondering, the more advanced of them ready to 
applaud God or Reason as the one or the other may appear to be 
victorious ; ready to “fear the Lord and to serve their own gods,” 
should the Omnipotent prevail; more willing to see every check 
removed so that they may be allowed to fearlessly carry out the 
devices which reason teaches them are the best. 

It would be silly and unjust not to acknowledge and admire the 
great talent of these British philosophers, and the persistent, painful 
industry with which they have gathered their vast knowledge. And, 
wonderful to say, there does not appear to be one of them whose 
moral character is not at least good, or one who seems to be actuated 
by any other motive than an honest desire to get at the truth. The 
most eminent of them have excluded faith in the revelations of a 
God, whom, they say —alas! with too much truth—every man makes in 
his own image ; and in its place have installed reason, which, as it has 
tangible facts to deal with, cannot in the end be wholly wrong. It is 
their pride and glory that they pay true, unswerving fealty to this 
reason, whatever her commands may lead to; and if, as men will do 
when earnestly striving to maintain or enforce reason or any system 
whatever, they resort to much special pleading, they can at least point 
to the class of theologians who are generally guilty of the same fault, 
and often injure their cause by unnecessarily bringing forward argu- 
ments which cannot stand the test of common-sense. Yet, it would 
seem to the ordinary man, it does not suit genuine philosophy to 
exclude either faith or reason. Reason is the handmaid of Faith ; 
and Faith is the mistress into whose benignant presence solicitous 
Reason always desires to come, and with whom she feels securely at 
rest. 

I, John Capelsay of Georgia, while I do not for an instant waive my 
right to suppose as much as the best of them, and do not consider 
that my reason, what there is of it, is less genuine and less worthy of 
modified worship than the reason of any other man, yet do not pro- 
pose to enter the lists of science with these mighty men. Though I 
rode Hipparion I should be unseated at once even by the wind of a 
gemmule hurled by such a force. I may understand when I read 
them the learned words handled so deftly, and may even imagine 
that I know what an Ostracod, or a Perodicticus, or a Mostacembelus is 
while I read the description of it ; but they too soon become confused 
with each other, and with Pterodacty/s, and imaginal disks, and sym- 
bolic conceptions, for me to know whether they are Carinate Ungulata, 
or mere Struthious Macropodide. In other words, it is not my business ; 
and the warning, “ No shoemaker beyond his last,” has no doubt been 
developed in me as a fundamental intuition. 

But I suppose that it cannot be regarded as presumptuous if I shall 
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look on the battle, describe its cause and its progress to my simple 
fellow-men who are toiling with hands to the plough without the arena, 
in duty bound, too busy to amuse themselves by the sight ; and if I 
shall express my unauthorised opinion of how the strife will be waged, 
how and on what grounds my favorites should conduct it, and my 
conjecture of how it will end. 

This I propose to do; for upon this field are at stake the most 
vital interests of all mankind; and the toilers without, to whom I 
address myself, may well feel interested. If one party gain the day 
they may sadly seat themselves beside their useless tools, and lament 
that their government as men made in the image of God has been 
taken away, and that they have been relegated, soul, mind, and body, 
to the condition of mere results of a natural selection, by means of 
an unknowable cause, from the unknown and inconceivable nothing ; 
that the pains of mind and body they suffer are but natural antagon- 
isms which have no final cause except to test their fitness to survive ; 
and that the hopes which lighten their care-beset road are but 
chimeras, inherited and perfected from the chance emotion of some 
starving and spent monkey, who inherited a desire for food and safe 
rest from some persecuted mollusk, his ancestor; that they are 
accountable to no one, but to their own instincts ; and that there is 
no being who specially cares for them here or hereafter. 

If, on the other hand, the day should be won by the other party, 
they may raise a brightened face and pursue their labors with joyous 
vigor, feeling secure that whenever and by whatever process their 
race may have been called into being, it was actually called into 
being individually complete and perfect, and is the work of a Creator 
whose infinite attributes could glorify themselves by sending His Son 
as their Redeemer ; that as they were created so are they cared for, so 
are they offered a sure rest, and so will their being, doings and suffer- 
ings prove to be but parts of a plan so infinitely wise and good that 
an eternity will not be sufficient for its contemplation. 

That this alternative is the one really presented by the contest now 
going on, it would be useless to deny ; and I only desire to give to 
plain folk, in the simplest words, such a general idea of the cause 
and the array as may be proper for a literary magazine, and as may 
befit my own simple ambition. If there be any vital truth at all in 
these philosophic speculations, they will have to be simplified to the 
common understanding ; and if I do not represent them fairly, it will 
be because they are above my average comprehension. 

To begin at the beginning would be, according to the principles of 
our philosophers, to go back to some common ancestor who ques- 
tioned the truth and authority of God ; for some such ancestor there 
must have been, or that emotion or “sense of interest” could not be 
so common or so intuitively comprehended by the human race. To 
begin at the beginning, then, would be tiresome, and would call for 
far more learning than I possess, or than there is any real need for. 
Nor shall I enter into a catalogue raisonné of the philosophers in the 
field as they now stand ; for that too would be as interminable and as 
confusing as to try to learn at once the names, succession, and 
principal acts of all the rulers of an ancient nation. I shall have to 
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confine my description to two or three of the most forward characters, 
and my comments to a few of the most striking weapons, feints, blows, 
and guards they use ; or rather, I will have to say little or nothing of 
the persons engaged, and limit myself to the most powerful and 
threatening movements of their warfare. It is difficult to commence 
even this unless I should take the boy’s mode of description, which 
is perhaps as good as any. 

Let it be borne in mind that the question at issue, stripped of 
verbiage and timid qualifications, is: How man, with the remainder 
of the organic and inorganic parts of the universe, came to exist as 
they now are? and, as necessary corollaries: What are man’s indi- 
vidual accountabilities? what may he individually expect and hope 
for now and in the future? What is to be the destiny of the race? 

All the various learning about birds, beasts, fishes, fossils, physi- 
ology, mineralogy, chemistry, and the rest, is valuable to our philo- 
sophers in this regard only as it bears upon this main question and its 
dependencies ; so that we need not concern ourselves about such 
details if we can thwart the manceuvre they are intended to support. 
If I could prove by using in evidence the inner consciousness of 
every candid reader, whether learned or unlearned, that he is entirely 
subject to an all-seeing personal God (as I believe the phrase is), to 
whom he is individually accountable, and from whom alone he can 
expect protection when helpless in the awful realm into which that 
immortality of the soul which none of the philosophers have yet been 
hardy enough to deny, must place him after death, I should have but 
little need to follow the learned minutiz and refute the conclusions 
drawn from them. 

I therefore appeal to this inner consciousness, and also to that 
objective modification of it which we call conscience. 

But foreseeing that every man would naturally make such an 
appeal to himself, the philosophers tell us that this is not scientific, 
any more than it is scientific to affirm that we actually see an object 
whereas we only are sensible of the image of that object reflected 
upon the retina; and in their scientific thoroughness they make 
conscience an instinct, called into being by a chance variation, and 
perpetuated by atavism and natural selection; and make right and 
wrong mere conventional ideas dependent upon that instinct. Mr. 
Darwin, for instance, in his last work, Zhe Descent of Man, says 
(Vol. 1, p. 68) :— 

The following proposition seems to me in a high degree probable, namely, that 
any animal whatever, endowed with well-marked social instincts, would inevitably 
acquire a moral sense or conscience as soon as its intellectual powers had became 
as well developed, or nearly as well developed, as in man. 


Then (Vol. 1, pp. 85-89) he has this most ingenious and attractive 


passage :— 


But to return to our more immediate subject : although some instincts are more 
powerful than others, thus leading to corresponding actions, yet it cannot be 
maintained that the social instincts are ordinarily stronger in man, or have become 
stronger through long-continued habit, than the instincts, for instance, of self-preser- 
vation, hunger, lust, vengeance, etc. Why, then, does man regret, even though he 
may endeavor to banish any such regret, that he has followed the one natural 
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impulse rather than the other ; and why does he further feel that he ought to regret 
his conduct? Man in this respect differs profoundly from the lower animals. 
Nevertheless we can, I think, see with some degree of clearness the reason of this 
difference. ....- 

At the moment of action, man will no doubt be apt to follow the stronger 
impulse ; and though this may occasionally prompt him to the noblest deeds, it will 
far more commonly lead him to gratify his own desires at the expense of other men. 
But after their gratification, when past and weaker impressions are contrasted with 
the ever-enduring social instincts, retribution will surely come. Man will then feel 
dissatisfied with himself, and will resolve with more or less force to act differently 
for the future. This is conscience ; for conscience looks backward and judges 
past actions, inducing that kind of dissatisfaction which, if weak, we call regret, 
and if severe, remorse. 

These sensations are no doubt different from those experienced when other 
instincts or desires are left unsatisfied ; but every unsatisfied instinct has its own 
proper prompting sensation, as we recognise with hunger, thirst, etc. Man thus 
prompted, will through long habit acquire such perfect self-command that his 
desires and passions will at last instantly yield to his social sympathies, and there 
will no longer be a struggle betweenthem. ‘The still hungry or the still revengeful 
man will not think of stealing food or of wreaking his vengeance. It is possible, 
or, as we shall hereafter see, even probable, that the habit of self-command may 
like other habits be inherited. Thus at last man comes to feel through acquired and 
perhaps inherited habit, that it is best for him to obey his more persistent instincts. 
The imperious word ought seems merely to imply the consciousness of the exist- 
ence of a persistent instinct, either innate or partly acquired, serving him as a 
guide, though liable to be disobeyed. We hardly use the word ought ina metaphori- 
cal sense when we say hounds ought to hunt, pointers to point, and retrievers to 
retrieve their game. If they fail thus to act, they fail in their duty and act wrongly. 

If any desire or instinct leading to an action opposed to the good of others, still 
appears to a man when recalled to mind as strong as or stronger than his social 
instinct, he will feel no keen regret at having followed it, but he will be conscious 
that if his conduct were known to his fellows it would meet with their disapprobation ; 
and few are so destitute of sympathy as not to feel discomfort when this is realised. 
If he has no such sympathy, and if his desires leading to bad actions are at the 
time strong, and when recalled are not overmastered by the persistent social 
instincts, then he is essentially a bad man; and the sole restraining motive left is 
the fear of punishment, and the conviction that in the long run it would be best fur 
his own selfish interests to regard the good of others rather than his own. 

It is obvious that every one may with an easy conscience gratify his own desires 
it they do not interfere with his social instincts, that is, with the good of others; 
but in order to be quite free from self-reproach, or at least of anxiety, it is almost 
necessary for him to avoid the disapprobation, whether reasonable or not, of his 
fellow-men. Nor must he break through the fixed habits of his life, especially if 
these are supported by reason; for if he does he will assuredly feel dissatisfaction. 
He must likewise avoid the reprobation of the one God or gods, in whom, accord- 
ing to his knowledge or superstition, he may believe ; but in this case the additional 
fear of divine punishment often supervenes. . . . [p.93] The moral sense is 
fundamentally identical with the social instincts. 


To such a shift as this is driven the follower after reason, like a 
man without sight who forces his other senses to ingenious expedients. 
Leaving out of view the amazingly profound wisdom of the first 
speculation (about the animal having its intellectual powers developed), 
let us grant all that he says, and our answer is ready. We say, first : 
If with man there be indeed, as this necessarily implies, no absolute 
right and wrong, the person who teaches the fact should from policy, 
upon the “selfish,” or the “greatest happiness” principle, or the 
“general welfare” principle, be at once put to death as an enemy to 
mankind for trying to make them know that which is destructive of 
all moral sanctions. And we ask, secondly, as whether wrong be 
absolute or conventional, if the soul be immortal it must suffer the 
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stings of a conscience which cannot overcome its nature and hold all 
acts morally indifferent, what practical benefit does this reasoning 
propose ? 

The fact is that there is much practical and profitable truth in Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection (which, as it is the chiefest 
peculiarity, is a convenient term in which to include ail the lesser 
points of his doctrine), though it cannot account for everything, any 
better than Dr. Sangrado’s bleeding and warm water could cure every- 
thing. What truth there is in its conclusions, and in all the varying 
speculations of his brethren, can be reconciled to the grand central 
truths of the Bible; else the Bible cannot be true. The fault is to 
try to reconcile the Bible to that which is false in all these theories. 

But I find myself entering into the middle of my subject. Let us 
take a fresh departure. It shall be my object to show that there is a 
class of indisputable facts which no theory can contradict and still be 
regarded as other than an acrobatic intellectual feat or a proof of 
moral obliquity. As no one is justified in imputing an evil cause for 
opinions when any other explanation can be had, I prefer to consider 
our philosophers as humorists, or as intellectual athletes conscious 
of their strength and skill and eager to exhibit both for the admira- 
tion of the groundlings ; forgetting that “as a madman who casteth 
firebrands, arrows, and death, so is the man that deceiveth his 
neighbor, and saith am I not in sport?” We will then leave out of 
sight the moral and social ill effects of their doctrines, which, though 
they may do no permanent harm, yet are calculated to make very 
uncomfortable the faith of many timid men who are not prepared to 
answer specious arguments couched in learned language. We will 
also leave out of sight the sublime insolence of some of them, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, for instance, who declare that they confer the 
supremest honor upon the Creator by making Him too absolute to 
possess attributes, or to be able, if He do possess them, to manifest 
them in any degree to the comprehension of man. 

Bearing in mind then the questions at issue, let us see how I can 
support my assertion that there is a class of facts bearing upon them 
which no theory can contradict and live. 

From the beginning of human reflection the question of the final 
cause of creation, whether that creation were instantaneous, or by 
slow evolution in accordance with pre-established laws, must have 
been that which has most surely and most deeply occupied the human 
mind. The reason is that upon the answer to this question depends 
the true value of ever-varying Nature, and above all the true value of 
man, his body, mind, and soul. If death mean annihilation, his 
morality in life is of less importance than are the gew-gaws which may 
amuse him, and holiness is only a matter of policy. The final cause 
is, in short, the one vital question which underlies all other questions 
concerning our race; and every reflecting mind instinctively turns 
towards it. 

Yet where is the answer to be found? “The depth saith, It is not 
in me; and the sea saith, It is not in me.” We look backward, and 
on the right hand and on the left, and it is hidden from us. It is 
always in the future to the living. We know something of the past, 
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something of the present, but the end is not yet; nor, regarding the 
question scientifically, is there any reason whatever to believe that 
death itself brings the end to matter or to spirit. Regarding the 
question scientifically, the doctrine of metempsychosis is, to my mind, 
the very sublimest effort which can be made in this direction by 
unassisted reason. The argument for it is clear. 

As neither matter, motion, nor force perishes, but only changes in 
form, we are led by pure reason to believe that it is so with spirit, 
which is only a modification of force or motion. This necessary 
deduction is not contradicted by any scientific conclusion, but assists 
in the explanation of some such conclusions. And as the gases of 
which our bodies are composed are taken up by other living bodies 
when exhaled, what is more reasonable than the idea that our souls 
also continue their existence in animals, in the instincts of which we 
see reproduced our appetites, passions, and mental characteristics? 
and in trees and plants which sleep, and wake, and breathe, and are 
beneficial or hurtful ? 

And to show that his theory explains all requirements, if it were 
suggested to the ancient philosopher that there is such a thing as 
abstract or absolute justice, and that it must be executed or his 
theory is false, he would triumphantly answer: “Justice is actually 
done by this degrading transfusion of the soul into beast or plant. 
And not only so,” he could answer further, “but when the ends of 
justice are satisfied, the soul again takes its place in the body of a 
man, to again transmigrate, and so on perhaps forever. Hardly a man 
lives but has at times a sensation of having before lived in some 
present scene or under some present conditions, the remembrance of 
which he cannot recall. To oppose this theory,” would continue our 
philosopher, with scornful pity, “is to abandon science for superstition ; 
for as we know that all force and matter are but the redevelopment 
of force and matter which are, and so far as we can judge have been 
from all eternity in existence, so we are bound to conclude that that 
modification of force (though some say modification of motion, but 
that after all is resolvable into force) which we call the soul or spirit 
of man, is but the redevelopment of a force or essence which has been 
existent from eternity. Who shall say that a creation of new souls is 
always going on? It is contrary to scientific reason. That which 
has been, is ; and that which is, has been. There is eternal change, 
and that is all.” 

If twitted, then, by some opponent that this is but a circle, and is 
no end, he would answer: “ No, it is not an end ; but it is as far 
as scientific speculation should be stretched. It is the necessary 
effect of known causes, and the necessary cause of known effects. 
What can you have more? I may, as I do, suppose that this order will 
continue until an end shall come by the re-absorption of the soul in 
the fountain of life; but such a supposition is not science, and I 
must confess is only superstition.” 

This doctrine of metempsychosis, I repeat, is, to my mind at least, 
the sublimest effort in its direction of human reason aiding itself by 
science. Anything beyond this theory founded upon science was 
superstition, and being destitute of warrant, could not command 
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general belief. Had it not been metaphysically impossible for human 
reason to reach above itself and discover the final cause of creation, 
the glorious, almost God-like intellects of the ancients would have 
discovered it, and, without material dissent, would have insisted upon 
it as true beyond controversy ; for when the true final cause, God’s 
glory, is made known by proper authority, the human mind intuitively 
admits its perfect propriety. 

It would be metaphysically impossible for man, even with the Old 
Testament to assist him, to invent the story and doctrine of the New 
Testament. It would also have been impossible for the ancient 
philosopher to invent the idea of a vicarious atonement ; and that when 
the ends of justice were thus satisfied, far or near in the future some 
catastrophe should take place which should reinstate the purified 
souls of men in perfect bodies which should be immortal, and that 
they then should live in enjoyment to the glory of God. 

What is there in the earth or skies to suggest the true final cause 
of creation? We can imagine nothing, subjective or objective, 
much less can we be certain of anything which is not a thing or a 
combination of things which we have seen, experienced, or heard 
about. Set our imaginations to work about beings, or set them to work 
about conditions of being, and our most extravagant fancies are thus 
limited. The most loathsome monster which an excited fancy has 
ever framed has still been a combination of the loathsome features 
or qualities, whether physical or moral, which have been seen, or felt, 
or heard about from others. The delights and the place of heaven 
are still but such delights and such a heaven as we feel ourselves 
capable of most enjoying. 

The reader perhaps sees, as I do, the numerous points which bristle 
in my argument to be elucidated or to be insisted on, but the limits 
of a magazine article do not allow them to be noticed in detail. To 
suggest them is all that I can do. For instance, I could dwell upon 
the fact that Plato returned to the doctrine of metempsychosis as 
more satisfactory than the sublime teachings of Socrates, who recog- 
nised the extreme uncertainty of the conclusions of science founded 
upon physical facts, yet who was not well assured what else to believe, 
and who, whatever he taught, had to be his own authority. I could 
elaborate that metaphysical difficulty of naturally conceiving what is 
above our own nature, and show how it is and has always been a 
great weapon in the hands of scientific and other philosophers, who 
depend entirely upon their own reason as guided by physical facts, 
and allow neither psychology nor faith, in other than physical facts, 
to hinder their conclusions ; who because the Chinese and others 
when disappointed beat their gods, and because they find in the 
natural sympathies of their own hearts and see in their neighbors a 
similar base conception and rebellious feeling, take it for granted 
that the grace of God is a fable, and that there are no humbly pious 
souls. I could analyse the final cause, God’s glory, and show with 
some detail whereof it consists as related to man, and wherein it was 
impossible for unaided reason to conceive it. I regret to have to 
pass by these and a great number of other points ; but what is only 
deferred is not lost, if one wish not to lose it. 
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To resume. Here, then, in the why we have a question of fact 
infinitely above the question of fact of the ow of creation ; and we 
have an answer which commends itself at once to our very highest 
faculties of soul and intellect as the true answer, worthy of the 
absolute, the ultimate cause of all things, pregnant with unspeakable 
hope, and with helps and motives for the most sublime aspirations in 
man, and yet an answer which it was metaphysically impossible for 
unaided reason to know. Moreover, differing from the speculative 
answers of the old philosophers, it places the question in the dilemma 
that either it is the true answer or else there is no final cause, 
which is a (physically and metaphysically) scientific as well as a 
psychological absurdity. If, then, a theory of the ow of creation 
contradict in any degree this fixed fact of the why of creation, the 
theory is so far false ; and if the conviction of falsity involve, as it 
most likely will do, the very germ, the vital spark of the theory, the 
theory is altogether false. 

But we go on further in our collection of facts, and use the very 
proudest assertions and most clearly stated admissions of our philo- 
sophers to supply us with other facts. 

So very solicitous for their own reputation for sanity and high 
principle, and for the success of their doctrines with the simple, are 
these modern philosophers, that they labor hard and constantly to 
show that they are not irreligious, and triumphantly call upon the 
world to see that they ascribe all things, whether mental, moral, or 
physical, whether directly created, gradually evolved in their present 
forms, or more slowly and gradually evolved through all forms by the 
laws of natural selection — that they ascribe all things, and, if it were 
possible, even more than all things, to God, or the Absolute, the 
Ultimate Cause, the Unknowable, or by whatever name their theory 
may induce them to call Him. 

As law is to rule, and He is the cause of law and of all its effects, 
then nothing can be existent which has not its cause in Him; and 
yet because God is infinite and absolute, and may possess attributes 
of which we can have no conception, we are told that we can have 
no conception of any of His attributes, indeed that we are but 
blasphemers when we speak of Him as having attributes —of the 
unconditioned as being conditioned (Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 
pp. 108-9, ef passim). 

But it cannot be asserted that there are no such abstract qualities 
as truth, justice, mercifulness, etc., or that these qualities are subject 
to change so as to become null, or to become their opposites under 
other conditions. It will not be denied that there is a good as well 
as an evil, that philosophers have wisdom as well as folly. Whence 
then come the truth, the good, the wisdom, but from God, the ulti- 
mate cause? And as He is infinite and absolute, He must possess 
these qualities in an infinite and: absolute degree and manner. 
Therefore, as the ultimate cause is infinite and absolute, and as it is 
inconceivable that a being shall be at once infinitely and absolutely 
good and infinitely and absolutely evil, we are justified in attributing 
to God the qualities or attributes of goodness, mercy, wisdom, and 
the rest, and in looking to some other source for the opposites of 
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these qualities. And, be it understood, the arguments of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and his disciples cut both ways, and render the 
devil as destitute of attributes as we are besought to elevate our 
minds to believe that God is.* 

And here let us remark the strange fact that while Mr. Spencer 
denies the piety of the pious ascription of attributes to God, he 
himself, by his admission of an ultimate cause, ascribes being, wisdom, 
and power to that infinite and absolute Unknowable. The impiety, 
then, consists in attributing to Him holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth, which are the only other attributes it is pretended to conceive 
of as belonging to God. 

Now, then, we have the facts of the final cause of creation, and of 
the existence of certain attributes of God — facts founded upon evi- 
‘dence more irrefragable than the evidence of the senses in making 
scientific investigations, for they are infuctively assented to ; and when 
we come to examine the evidence, we find that it is the very constitu- 
tion of our intellects and souls and of the Nature which surrounds 
us that we examine, avd that the evidence is so absolute that it is incon- 
ceivable that reason should not be convinced by it. 

Not only so, but, as I have said, the philosophic principles of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, as developed in the first part, entitled “The Un- 
knowable,” of his work on /irst Principles, legitimately and necessarily 
support these facts in spite of the nicely exact abstruseness of his 
sophisms.T 

gut there are historical facts which not only confirm these facts 
adduced but bear directly upon the points at issue. 

However and whenever the race of man originated, we know that 
like an ever-widening vein of gold in solid rock, the truths we have 
just noticed have from the earliest historic times been in the posses- 
sion of a succession of them who by that very fact constituted a 
class apart. While I am fully convinced of the exact truth of the 
whole Mosaic record of the order of beings and events up to his 
time — an order which all scientific investigations confirm up to the 
seventh day or era of creation — it is not necessary for my argument 
to insist upon its truth. Let us then begin only with him —a char- 
acter the fact of whose existence and the genuineness of whose laws 
at least no one can dispute — and we find that he clearly taught these 
facts of the chief end of creation, and of the attributes of the God 
to be worshipped. We also know that from his day to this the 
people, of whatever race or races, who have been in possession of 
these facts, have been distinguished from all others, and in point of 
true morality above all others, and that they have, after so long a 
time, now in this nineteenth century, by the mere force of faith in 
those facts, and in corollaries, such for instance as morality and 
redemption, immediately dependent upon them, succeeded in becom- 
ing the ruling power in the world. I mean literally what I say, that 


* Mr. Herbert Spencer would do a good work if he would bend the powers of his undenial 
great and subtle intellect to prove, metaphysically or otherwise, that there is no devil, no evil spirit 
which organizes the elements of evil. 


t The teaching of the Bible is that God, the ultimate cause, zs incomprehensible, and_ that 
He has from the first communicated with man only through a mediator, ADoNaAlI, the Angel 
of the Covenant, the Son of God, the Second Person of the Trinity. 
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the civilisation, in all its broadest meanings, of the nineteenth century 
is due to these truths ; that the Bible, whether it be, as we believe it 
to be, the Word of God, or whether it be a “cunningly devised 
fable,” is the great power which has given and gives life to human 
laws, and order to human progress. Let this proposition be tested 
by any fair reasoning upon the facts. Prate as one may about the 
Anglo-Saxons (who hardly constitute one-fiftieth of the human race, 
and who were nothing until they became instructed in these truths), 
the civilisation of our day is not confined to them, nor do they make 
even the chief part of it: Celts and Gauls, Teutons and Huns, 
Scandinavians, Franks and Romans, and many others have to be 
considered. Race has had comparatively little to do with the 
progress. ‘The Chinese with the same advantages would have been 
quite as far advanced ; and the fact that the advantages moved west- 
ward instead of eastward is only an accident or a providence for 
which we should feel thankful and not brag, for we deserve no 
credit for it. 

In addition to this, look on either side of this vein of gold which 
I have represented with its broader end towards us and extending 
back, narrowing like a wedge, until it reaches a point in the far past. 
The people who did not possess this revelation from God, or this 
fable, which teaches what God is and the final cause of creation, with 
all the consequences which accompany or flow from these teachings, 
were otherwise amazingly learned and polished and tremendously 
powerful in intellect. A host of rhetoricians, logicians, mathema- 
ticians — poets and philosophers, in short, whose works are still the 
admiration of mankind and the despair of the ambitious, amused, 
consoled, taught, encouraged their fellows ; yet while their grand 
thoughts will ever live, their philosophy fell dead when brought into 
the presence of these majestic truths, which have now conquered 
though they have not yet subjected the world. 

These are the historical facts ; and to determine their value it does 
not, as we shall see, require all the learned thought which it takes to 
determine a species or a variety. 

Let us then bring Mr. Darwin’s theory of the descent of man to the 
test of all these facts I have adduced ; and if we find that it cannot 
stand them, we may be emboldened to find in the texture of the 
theory itself other reasons with which to make its overthrow more 
disastrous. 

Mr. Darwin (Descent of Man, vol. ul, p. 372) says :— 

By considering the embryological structure of man, the homologies which he 
presents with the lower animals, the rudiments which he retains, and the reversions 
to which he is liable, we can partly recall in imagination the former condition of 
our early progenitors, and can approximately place them in their proper position 
in the zodlogical series. We thus learn that man is descended from a hairy quad- 
ruped furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in its habits, and an 
inhabitant of the Old World. This creature, if its whole structure had been 
examined by a naturalist, would have been classed among the Quadrumana, as 
surely as would the common and still more ancient progenitor of the Old and New 
World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all the higher mammals are probably 
derived from an ancient marsupial animal, and this through a long line of diversified 
forms, either from some reptile-like or some amphibian-like creature, and this again 
from some fish-like animal. In the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the 
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early progenitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided 
with branchiz, with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the most 
important organs of the body (such as the brain and heart) imperfectly developed. 
This animal seems to have been more like the larve of our existing marine Ascidians 
than any other known form. 


And, before this (Descent of Man, vol. 1, p. 226), he says :— 


In a series of forms graduating insensibly from some ape-like creature to man 
as he now exists, it would be impossible to fix on any definite point when the term 
“man” ought to be used. But this ts a matter of very little importance. 


I italicise that last sentence, because it strikes me as a little odd 
that a great philosopher, whose whole soul and mind are bent, as he 
would have us believe, upon the discovery of the truth, should have 
either not seen the vast importance of the point he speaks of, or, 
having seen it, should so evidently desire to shun it. That very point 
which he says is of very little importance is the very most impcrtant 
point to be decided, for it is the “when” upon which all his “how” 
depends. For if the determination of the point When make the 
proposed manner How absurd, or if its non-determination make the 
How evil, the theory of the How must be abandoned. 

To us who think we know better, and who at any rate feel the 
prodigious advantages of what we think we know, it is useless to talk 
about theories of evolution, and natural selection, and sexual selection, 
and correlation, when such a vagueness exists in them as to when 
a thing is to be called a thing or to be called no thing, when it is to be 
considered one thing, and when an entirely different thing. 

You will forgive me, my dear reader, for my little joke about my 
Spasmodic Theory. You know that I would never pretend to know 
more than my neighbor, or to discover what he has not a thousand 
times thought about. What I mean by my Spasmodic Theory is this: 
that Nature never does anything but, as it were, Jer sa/tum. It is not 
the catastrophic theory which deals in volcanoes, floods, and earth 
quakes, but it applies to every natural motion of body and spirit, of 
matter and force, from our begetting to our death, and from the 
begetting to the death of every living organism. ‘The theory may be 
all wrong scientifically; no doubt is all wrong, since I am not 
scientific ; but at all events it comes in here most admirably to explain 
that which cannot, I think, otherwise be explained so as that common 
folk like you and me can understand it; I refer to the theory of 
evolution. 

If the doctrine of evolution mean that the elements composing any 
organic or inorganic body were first prepared, and then were suddenly 
conjoined so as to form that body, which afterwards by a similar 
preparation and sudden action may be changed in form or may have 
the form of its products varied, we can comprehend and can assent. 
But when we are called upon to imagine the unimaginable, to think 
the unthinkable about physical things and about the constitution and 
movements of the spiritual part of our nature, and are told that we 
cannot do it, but that it is science, and is therefore all right, why we 
have no warrant for it, and we simply cannot do it. 

The boy’s manner of description, which I spoke of just now as 
being about as good as any, would give Mr. Darwin’s theory in 
somewhat this way :— 
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“'There’s Mr. Darwin, you see, gets up, and says he: One time, 
millions and billions and trillions of years ago, there was nothing ; 
and it kept on being a nothing for millions and billions of years, 
until at last it got to be a something. I don’t rightly know how it 
got so, or what sort of a thing it was, but anyhow it was a thing, and 
it lived ; but I can’t say that it had a head, or a tail, or anything of 
any particular shape or size, only it wasn’t at all differentiated. And 
somehow or other there got to be a heap of things which came some- 
how from this thing, and some of ’em lived and had other things, and 
some of ’em didn’t ; and them that lived, lived according to the laws 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, and them that died 
died because they couldn’t stand the racket. And these things lived 
on and on, and kept a having other things, for, perhaps, several 
millions of billions of years, until at last one of ’em found that by 
the laws of variation he had a hole at one end, and a corner of one 
of the other things, if they had corners, somehow I suppose got into 
this hole, and somehow, I don’t rightly know how, it tasted good ; 
and when it had things, some of them had such holes in one end that 
got the corners of other things in ’em that kept on tasting better and 
better. They tasted salty. This is not a supposition but:a scientific 
deduction! for besides that every animal likes salt, if any animal 
body can be produced which upon strict chemical analysis is not 
found to contain salt, my theory cannot stand. But, anyhow, it went 
on so by the laws of atavism and natural selection till these holes got 
by use to be mouths, and then these things that had mouths ate up 
all the other things that didn’t have mouths — for, you see, there was 
nothing else to eat. And so it went on for millions and millions of 
years, and in some such way other organs were produced; as, for 
instance, by the laws of variation some of ’em got to have two holes, 
and as they could live better for not dying of a surfeit, they, by the 
law of natural selection, replaced them that had only mouths. And 
so it went on for millions of years, gradually improving and gradually 
branching off so as to be entirely different things, all of which ate 
each other, and some of which had eyes, though I don’t rightly know 
how they got ‘em; but they must have got ’em somehow, and the 
true scientific conclusion is that the germ of a retina was by the laws 
of variation first produced, and all the other parts were by those laws, 
and by natural selection, added to ’em. So, too, some of ’em got to 
have two eyes, and some even on up to several thousand, as their 
multiplication became useful. And it went on so until at last by 
variation a toe-nail was developed which the big ones found of vast 
use to scratch off the little ones with; and so toe-nails came into 
fashion, and so, and by correlation, they multiplied. I can’t rightly say 
where the first things lived, but I suppose it was in the water, as they 
couldn’t have stood the heat of those days, or the cold of other days ; 
and it must have been in salt water, or they couldn’t have got the salt. 
Anyhow, as they multiplied and varied it got to be so that some of 
“em could live on Jand as well as in the water, and some in both ; and 
as hair, and feathers, and hoofs, and tusks, and molars, and incisors, 
and poison-sacs and stings, and all the rest of the things we see, got 
to be of use, they appeared by the laws of variation and correlation, 
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and were perpetuated by the laws of atavism and natural selection. 
And the laws of atavism or inheritance were so strong that they 
caused strange reversions, as, for instance, in the Ornithorhyncus, 
which is a general mixture, and must therefore have had a long run 
of it; but it somehow in a few millions of years gave birth to a 
kangaroo, and then by the laws of natural selection it generally died 
out. But anyhow the kangaroo produced a monkey. I don’t mean, 
of course, that it was a monkey just at first, any more than that 
kangaroo was a kangaroo just at first. This monkey was only a 
slightly abnormal kangaroo. Perhaps it had only a slight lengthen- 
ing of the phalanges which assisted it in getting up into a tree in the 
time of a general flood, or when the snakes got to be very bad. And 
then, of course, by atavism and natural selection a breed of Phalangers 
was produced, and they are there to this day to show for themselves ; 
thus supplying one of the few missing links, not important, it is true, 
but still interesting, which connect the kangaroo with the Lemur, and 
thus with the whole order of Quadrumana —for so it went on until 
regular monkeys came. And if it went on in this way before, as I 
think I have clearly shown, why, of course, from that up to man it is all 
plain sailing ; and man should glory in the almost infinite exertions of 
Infinite power and wisdom which have brought him from nothing to 
be Jord over his co-descendants.” 

This is about the way in which a clear-headed truthful boy would 
give the theory ; and I appeal to every clear-head truthful man if it 
is not a substantially correct statement. In order to be wise above 
what is written (which means superstitions), Mr. Darwin sets himself 
to work to contradict what is written, not to explain it; and he 
gives us a beginning which, it was unnecessary for him to tell us, is 
inexplicable ; a middle which he patches up with conjectures or skips 
about in with suppositions ; and an end which is not only absurd, 
depraved, and mischievous, but of which he tells us that the most 
vital part is “a matter of very little importance.” 

Let us examine this “ matter of very little importance.” That which 
constitutes man a man, in contradistinction to an animal, is the 
possession of a soul; and it cannot be pretended that Mr. Darwin 
here refers to only his bodily structure, for he derives his mind and 
soul (see Vols. 1. and 1. of his Descent of Man, passim) just exactly as 
he does his body, by the same laws, acting in the same way, and, of 
course, acting upon the same beings. ) 

Then, as man is derived from creatures having no souls, there must 
have been a time when a creature having no soul gave, by the laws 
of variation, birth to a creature possessing the rudiments of a soul ; 
for Mr. Darwin believes strongly that Nature acts only by minute 
variations. Consequently there was an era when man was rudi- 
mentally accountable to God ; and “by means of slight, successive 
variations,” this “slight individual difference” in the course of a 


” 


hundred or so millions of years, more or less, became a complete 
soul, completely accountable to God. This rudimental condition of 
the soul, produced by the theory, is not at all the condition in which 
we see it in infants, for in them the germ of every faculty exists 
ready to be developed ; whereas in the theoretically-produced soul 
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the very germ of one faculty is first evolved, and then, possibly after 
a hundred or a thousand generations, the others are added to it one 
by one, until all are germinated and ready to be developed by the 
proper laws into unity as we now find it in each individual. 

Now, Mr. Darwin either believes or does not believe that we are 
accountable to God. If he believes it and still holds to his theory, it 
is certainly desirable that he should treat this matter as one of some 
importance, and should explain it ; for it is inconceivable that a soul 
should be only rudimentally or imperfectly accountable. Both science 
and common-sense teach us that such a thing isimpossible. But if it 
be scientifically true that man’s soul is but an aggregation of mental, 
social, and moral instincts evolved by variation in accordance with 
an innate principle, and developed by use, natural selection, and other 
laws, how do we know that he can truthfully be said to have yet 
reached the point when he has a soul? As, according to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, man is unable to conceive of anything in any degree beyond 
his own nature, we are rather compelled upon these scientific grounds 
to deny that there is the slightest certainty that man yet possesses a 
soul at all, or will ever possess one. Who told Mr. Darwin that man 
has a soul, that he should believe it in spite of the necessary deduc- 
tions of his own principles? Or is soul a mere conventional term, 
which the Quadrumana would use about their own spiritual instincts if 
they were only scientific? 

If Mr. Darwin does not believe that man has a soul, or that he is 
accountable to God in any other sense than the monkeys are, who if 
they injure themselves are compelled by God’s laws to suffer, then let 
him hold fast to his theory ; while we who do believe and are per- 
suaded that the temporal welfare, at least, of our race depends upon 
that belief being both general and particular, will reject it. If on 
the contrary he believes, as no doubt he does, in God, eternity, the 
soul and its accountability, let him affix a point in his scale of 
gradual growth when “the term ‘Man’ ought to be used ;” or let 
him agree to the Spasmodic Theory which will explain, or rather 
definitely state the proposition, that man’s soul was suddenly and in 
its entirety associated with his body by the great Creator, and thus 
reduce his whole theory ad absurdum; or let him acknowledge the 
truth, which is simple when God speaks it, that God made man in His 
own image, when his place in the universe was ready and God chose 
to glorify Himself by the creation. 

Let Mr. Darwin and his supporters, explaimers, and apologists say 
what they please, it is not “a matter of little importance” that the 
fundamental truth of the Bible should be impugned, that the doc- 
trine of man’s redemption should be thrown to the winds, and that 
therefore man should be relegated among the irresponsible, unac- 
countable objects with which he is surrounded and over which he 
has dominion. Subject Mr. Darwin’s theory to the facts I propose, 
and if it be true, how infinitely God’s glory is diminished, how terrible 
is man’s condition, cut off from hope in the future, freed from the 
sanctions of a moral law, and subjected to a law which is but a con- 
ventional aggregation of instincts and experience; but how (and 
here again come in our historical facts) vastly wiser than the ancients 
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should our modern philosophers be! For if there have been no 
variation towards the perfection of man’s instincts in the last three or 
four thousand years, how are we to believe that it would take place 
in three or four thousand millions of years? 

It seems to me that we can conscientiously reject Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of the origin and development of the soul, and consequently 
must reject his theory about the body, which cannot be separated 
from it even by scientific reasoning. 

And here is a point which is scientifically far stronger against the 
whole theory than are those missing links connecting man with the 
Quadrumana, the loss of which Mr. Darwin acknowledges is serious, 
but very frankly tides over. If during the four or six (or fifteen or 
thirty) thousand years in which man has certainly been known with 
some minuteness and exactitude, there has not been the very slightest 
organic or functional change in any of his races, even to the straight- 
ening of a hair or the tinting of a skin, what scientific reason is 
there for believing that such changes are possible at all; much less 
that every organ, every function, every atom in all their arrange- 
ments have been successively brought about in any imaginable or 
confessedly unimaginable lapse of time? 

I have now shown that, as Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin 
and development of man’s soul contradicts known facts concerning 
the soul, its nature and its final cause, and as his soul cannot in these 
regards be separated from his body, no part of the theory can be 
true. As follows: 

First: Any theory of evolution applied to man’s soul necessarily 
leaves it uncertain whether or not he yet has a complete soul ; 
although he may be able to conceive how its faculties can be added 
to without entirely changing his nature as man. 

Second: Granting that man now has a complete soul, any such 
method would necessarily have placed that soul in an incomplete 
condition during the process ; incomplete not only as to the existence 
of the definite number of the faculties themselves, but also as to the 
condition of each faculty — which is inconceivable. 

We cannot conceive of life as being in an embryonic state, or of 
motion at rest, or of force unexerted. Life is itself an element ; and 
however feeble the machinery with which it may be found, is just as 
much life as it is with the strongest. It is just as certainly life with 
the embryo of a mouse as it is life with a fully grown elephant. So 
it is with each faculty of man’s soul, and with the soul itself as con- 
stituted of faculties. When a philosopher reasons morphologically 
about the soul, he is certainly not scientific. ‘The faculties of the 
soul when they were possibilities were not faculties ; and when they 
became faculties they may have had, and may yet have, improved and 
more powerful machinery to work with added by the operation of 
laws: but the soul cannot be regarded as an aggregation of atoms 
or gemmules of some inconceivable spiritual nature constituting the 
possibility of a soul, which began to aggregate and has continually 
grown by accretion until it has become the soul instead of remaining 
a possibility, or nothing, or becoming something else. 

Third: As we cannot conceive of the soul as thus becoming a soul, 
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sO we Cannot conceive its accountability as thus becoming account- 
ability. The same argument applies. Accountability cannot be 
rudimental to adapt itself to a rudimental soul, even if there could 
be such a thing as arudimental soul. It must be itself or nothing, 
for it cannot be any other thing. 

Fourth: As man, if created at all, must have received the elementary 
faculties or qualities of his soul from his Creator, who, being infinite 
and absolute, must possess those qualities in an infinite and absolute 
manner and degree, so we are bound to believe that within its 
limits the soul of man was created in the image of God ; although 
we do not thus limit the Creator to the possession of only those 
qualities, He being to us inconceivable except in so far as we know 
Him by His image which we see in ourselves, and so far further as 
He has chosen to make Himself known to our comprehension ; and 
it will readily be granted that man’s faculties of soul, being derived 
from an infinite source, can comprehend, when authoritatively told, 
vastly more than they could invent for themselves with the machinery 
with which they are now joined. 

Fifth: As man’s soul is made in the image of God, and to be a soul 
at all must be complete in its parts, and have every part completed in 
itself; and as his soul to be thus a complete created soul must be 
completely accountable to its Creator, any theory which has its very 
foundation in the idea that the soul was in every way or in any way 
incomplete, and incompletely accountable, must be false ; and if it be 
false as to the soul, it must be false as to the body, which cannot 
conceivably be separated from it and yet be man. 

Mr. Darwin says in his Origén of Species :-— 

If it could be demonstrated that any complex organ existed which could not 
possibly have been formed by numerous successive slight modifications, my theory 
would absolutely break down. 


It seems to me that the impossibility of thus forming man’s soul has 
been “demonstrated ;” but that is perhaps not such a “complex 
organ” as he intended. 

The only modification which Mr. Darwin can make in his theory 
is the hypothesis that man’s body was slowly evolved in accordance 
with the Darwinian process, and that when it was sufficiently developed 
the soul was created complete (or, if that be inadmissible, then that 
it was completed by evolution and all the rest of the laws, distinct 
from the body, in some place and under some conditions yet to be 
invented), when it was suddenly joined with the already sufficiently 
completed body —all of which is absurd, or if it be true, demands 
an amount of credulity which the Mosaic account of creation and the 
religion revealed in the Bible certainly do not require, and which we 
are not warranted in exerting for mere philosophic suppositions from 
imperfectly known physical facts. 

Thus, in order to prove the fallacy of Mr. Darwin’s theory I have 
not in my resumé been forced to use directly the fact adduced of the 
final cause, the why of creation. Though in itself powerful, both 
as it stands a contrast to the most stupendous imaginings of men 
founded upon scientific facts, and as a goal to which all philosophic 
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reasoning should tend, yet it might probably have been regarded as 
too abstruse, or as not scientific. 

I have also in my resumé left in the background the intuitively 
known facts concerning the holiness, if I may so express it, of the 
soul and of the attributes of God ; and the historical evidences showing 
those facts, and the revelation in which they are contained, to be true. 
It was sufficient to mention these facts, and that of the final cause ; 
for it is certainly unnecessary that I should fully elaborate the 
manner in which the glory of the wisdom and power of God is 
diminished by the results of a scientific reasoning which pretends to 
exalt that glory by subjecting Him to the control of His own laws in 
the infinitely long and varying process of evolution. It would bea 
trial to your patience to dwell upon the baseness of a theory which 
casts His holiness entirely aside, which renders His justice and 
goodness trifling by making them play with undeveloped matter and 
spirit, and, finally, which treats His Truth as a thing of naught. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer says, and Mr. Darwin and all their tribe of 
modern philosophers pretend, that they magnify God by ascribing to 
Him more glory than He claims for Himself, or at any rate than 
believers in Him claimed for Him. I do not judge the soul of one 
of them ; “to his own Master he standeth or falleth” ; but it seems 
to me that I should be afraid to do this. 

Having now, as I think, proved by known facts concerning God 
and man and the fundamental laws of being, that Mr. Darwin’s 
theory is false, let us look a little for some evidence of weakness 
which may be found in the theory itself— but only cursorily ; if you 
are fatigued now, my dear reader, just imagine how it would be if I 
had given you an octavo volume on the subject! 

You remember the story of the theory of the fish and the vessel 
full of water. The reasons for it were long argued most learnedly 
and vehemently, until it was subjected to experiment, when it was 
found to be false in fact. It appears to me that if we go back to the 
beginning of Mr. Darwin’s man as a man, we shall find a no less 
insurmountable practical difficulty. 

Let the race be once fairly started and it is all easy enough ; but 
the point is to start it. Set yourself to work to imagine how, as 
regards the order of its earliest steps, the evolution of man went on. 
Do not be timid: science has nothing to do with the point; Mr. 
Darwin has fixed all that for you, and for the rest you have as much 
right to use your imagination as has the most learned of the philo- 
sophers. Indeed, it is a case in which the most brilliant fancy is aptest 
to strike upon the proper arrangement of the affair. 

The very first of the race must have been a pair, or more than one 
pair, of the hairy, arboreal animals furnished with tails, pointed ears 
and rudimental souls. If only one pair, is it not a most (miraculous 
is not half enough of a word to express its wonderfulness, so I will 
in despair use a small word at once) strange thing that of all the myriads 
of animals tending through inconceivable ages to produce man, only 
one pair was produced? And the two individuals must have been 
twins, or from the same parent, or else the wonderfulness of the event 
was redoubled by such an accidental happening at the same time, in 
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the same neighborhood, and all the other incidents of the case. 
Then comes the wonderful operation of the law of sexual selection, 
making the male choose that female, or the female choose that male, 
or each choose the other, though they each presented only a “ slight 
difference” from the other what-you-may-call-’ems around them ; 
some of whom, or which, were no doubt twice as good-looking. It is 
true that sexual selection does not now lead individuals to choose 
those most like themselves ; but that could not then have been the 
rule either with this pair or their immediate descendants, or they were 
exceptions to it ; or the race would have been at an end. Was there 
a “spiritual affinity” in the case? or does Mr. Darwin wish us to 
believe that both the birth and the choice were lucky accidents? or 
will he go to the length that they were special providences? 

It would not be profitable to enumerate all the difficulties in the 
way of the hypothesis of only one pair ; and if we suppose that just 
at this particular era the laws of variation for a short while took a 
certain turn by which many pairs of possible men were produced in 
all or several parts of the earth, we have, in addition to the former 
difficulties, at least one more stupendous wonder to engage our 
admiration, to wit: That while these productions may and must have 
much varied in appearance and in details of structure, yet they all 
had developed in themselves identically the same moral nature, or, to 
include the whole category, the same spiritual constituents. But this 
must have been the case, unless we make the further hypothesis that 
a herd or clan of these hairy progenitors, having identically the same 
spiritual constituents, packed up and removed from the cool climate 
in which they were produced, to a tropical climate, where a special 
law applicable only then and to their race caused their hair to fall off ; 
and, further, that by the laws of natural selection, changed for the 
special occasion so as to make survive the most unfitted, they replaced 
all the other races in all other climates; and then, freed from the 
hair, by certain special or general laws got back again the original 
differences of appearances and structure. 

Let me not, however, allow that which may be the feebleness of 
my own comprehension to lead me into speaking flippantly of a 
theory gravely presented to the world by a philosopher who shows 
infinite learning and solemnity, though he naturally should be bewil- 
dered by the amazing wonders his own great intellect has created 
and in the midst of which he has long lived, and still more drunken 
with the incense from fellow-philosophers, and by the din of the 
applause of the gods of the pit. Were I a caricaturist I should 
certainly be silly enough to make a picture of Mr. Darwin upon a 
stage presenting his infant theory of man’s descent to the inspection 
of his spectacled and unspectacled brethren, while the audience, 
especially those in the reporters’ boxes, should be raving with enthu- 
siastic admiration at the sight of the infant and the sublime ceremony. 
Fortunately for me, I am no caricaturist, though, to tell the honest 
truth, I am so very silly that I cannot read Mr. Darwin’s admirable 
books without feeling every now and then that the learned gentleman 
is laughing in his sleeve as he writes, and without having an irre- 
sistible sympathetic inclination to laugh also; and when I recall to 
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mind the grandeur of the subject and the profundity of the specula- 
tions, I wonder at my own folly and feel humiliated for being so 
hysterical. At the same time, many will say, the reasons given for 
the loss by man of certain appendages, and the varying reasons for a 
vast number of other changes, losses, and growths, would be infinitely 
funny if only presented in a book professedly comic or professedly 
satirical. But even though this were true, it is not becoming to say 
it; though I fear that the great mass of mankind still retain so much 
of the monkey nature that they will make sport of these things, 
whether or not. 

In truth we are from our early years so accustomed to hear and to 
speak of “the good old times” that we are not capable of at once 
receiving a profound theory of progressive improvement ; particu- 
larly as from boyhood up we men have ancients as our models for all 
things, and our women have to vie with the Venus of Praxiteles, 
and the Graces, who, they imagine, could scarcely have been her 
inferiors. 

Had Mr. Darwin consulted the perversity of the human mind he 
would no doubt have chosen a theory the opposite to his own, and 
have argued for a deterioration by certain laws which have debased 
higher natures into the lower; but as a scientific philosopher and 
conscientious man he rather chooses to be a martyr. 

Nevertheless, perverse as is the human mind when it consults its 
own instincts, it is not possible that a race possessing any instinct of 
magnanimity will refuse to Mr. Darwin and his fellows the credit due 
for the scientific encouragement given to breeders of mammals and 
birds, and practical farmers and gardeners, who have for ages been 
heroically and empirically pursuing a system the laws of which they 
could not classify. 

Joun S. Ho tr. 


THE GERMAN LIED OF EARLY DAYS. 


N treating of German lyric poetry I shall follow pretty closely in 

the footsteps of that eminent French critic, M. Henri Blaze 
de Bury, whose reputation for thorough and discriminating intimacy 
with German and English literature is deservedly so great. 

In the true German Zed, which is not the chanson of France, nor 
the sonnet or canzonet of Italy, nor the idyll of the Sicilian Greeks, 
nor the polished gem of the old Greek anthology, but something 
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partaking of the nature of all these, with an occasional trace besides 
of the medizval romance,— in the true German Zed, I say, when it 
is peopled by shapes of any kind, we generally find its personages 
creatures of the world of fancy; they are stars, or flowers, or dew- 
drops upon the rose, or the murmuring stream. It is but seldom that 
the animals appear. These belong to that other fantastic realm of 
the German popular imagination, the satirical comedy, which Hans 
Sachs and the author of the Reinecke Fuchs made so rich a mine for 
their genius, working out veins of ore the mocking sheen of which 
reminds us of the strange wild glitter and gleam of Aristophanes. 
When the Zzed introduces the animal creation at all, it is apt to bring 
before us only that teeming throng of ephemeral beings of which 
Nature is so lavish, the insects that fill with the hum of ever-busy life 
the field and forest. Its spirit is purely idyllic. It lives and moves 
and has its being in the open, out-door world which Theocritus 
haunted and where Virgil roamed in the days of his Eclogues and 
Ggorgics, the woods and brook-sides to which Shakspeare rushes so 
gladly in As You Like It, and Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
Cymbeline, and in many another of his wondrous plays ; that glorious 
life of the fresh air and healthy sounds and scents and sights of 
Nature which Walter Scott loved so well, and the knowledge of which, 
tender and true as a friend, makes the bonniest, winsomest places in 
all the poets and all the master-painters of life. Let the bloom of 
spring or the golden glory of fall, the soft, lulling plash of waters, 
the myriad-formed and myriad-tinted beauty of the flower-kingdom, 
the translucent glow of sunshine or bathing softness of moonlight, 
the sweet scents exhaled from glad Nature, and the joyous twittering 
or lilting song of the birds, be but called up to the soul winging its 
way into dream-world, and the domain of the German Zzed is before 
us, is around us, wrapping us in with its atmosphere of easy luxury. 
Its world is a real world, in so far as each material thing it puts 
before us is real. ‘To the poetic sense it exists, and always exists, in 
Nature. ‘The artist sees it, and tries to embody it in such shape as 
may make it plain to the common eye. But even with the help of the 
artist, of the poet, the true seer in every art, the common eye seldom 
sees this world of beauty, or at best with view so dimmed and color- 
blind that the picture it looks upon is as lack-lustre a scene as the 
eye that sees it. A blurred and ugly soul, stained by sin and twisted 
out of shape as the human spirit for the most part is, cannot behold 
half the glory of the great panorama stretched around it. It is the 
mission of genius to show this beauty so faintly descried, and to 
kindle the universal human soul, so far as it may be kindled, into glow 
and heat enough to purge the dross from its ken, and let it look out 
with purer eyes on the universe which God thought good when He 
had made it. This true vision of genius, God-given and God-blessed, 
which is the only vea/, we call, by that strange gift of lying which sin 
has soaked into all human language, the ¢dea/, by way of distinction 
from the real, and in opposition to it. Yetso sure after all in the 
ultimate essence of things is the mastery of truth over falsehood, that 
the very term which we employ to designate that which in our blind- 
ness we would put at the opposite pole from the thing that is, this 
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term, édea/, when traced to its true meaning is found to be the word 
for the “ image,” the thing seen by the mind ; the only real knowledge 
of the outer world we can have while this crust of flesh cramps the 
spirit whose nature is to soar, and clogs the inner sense with bars 
through which it feebly feels for truth. 

This poetry then, which is of the heart rather than the head, of the 
emotional and spiritual part of man rather than the reasoning, in the 
common acceptation of the word idea/ises. It has no affinity with the 
wit and humor of refined social circles, the gay badinage of the table, 
the smile of Sydney Smith or the sardonic laugh of Voltaire. The 
tender fancy of George Macdonald, the impassioned rhapsody of John 
Wilson, the half-hushed beauty of one of Jean Paul’s soul-sweet 
thoughts in a rapt moment, belong more fitly to its moods. The 
simple pathos of a Scottish ballad, the glee of a maiden of six or 
seven summers over a gorgeous butterfly, the perfect friendship of 
yonder lassie and the great Newfoundland at her side, are outgoings 
of true Nature’s heart far more nearly allied in their full pulsingsgo 
the grand, hearty throbs of the German popular song. It is in fact — 
this German Zied—the fit exponent of German nature on its more 
spiritual side, the true utterance of the German heart. It reveals to 
us, in its rich chant of the finest soul-music any race ever made out 
of the air we breathe, that strange, dreamy, half-sad, chivalrous 
Germany which contrasts so queerly with the Germany of the trading 
world, the Germany of court ceremonies, the Germany of awful tomes 
of commentators, the Germany of incomprehensible metaphysics, and 
the Germany of badly imitated French false-sentiment. Here we 
have an earnest and an honest Germany, a Germany sweet and tender 
and pure, the Germany of lyric poetry, matchless Mahrchen, and 
music sweeter than the ambrosial breath of Aphrodite. It was from 
this very earnestness and purity of purpose that it came to pass, when 
all Germany was stirred with the cry “To Arms!” and the doom was 
upon her to perish unless her many peoples would unite to resist the 
tide of French conquest, that the gentle, forest-nursed, and often 
plaintive Zzed wrapped itself at once in the soldier’s cloak, and 
sounded the tocsin of war with as eager a spirit as it had before 
breathed soft notes in retired nooks. Koerner and his fellows not 
only hymned fiery songs of battle, kindling the martial spirit of their 
countrymen to enthusiasm with true ardor from a brave heart, like 
Tyrteus and Rouget de Lisle ; but they knew how to fight too for 
their country, Koerner falling on the field of battle, and De Ja Motte 
Fouqué going with unhealed wound from the field of Culm to that of 
Leipzig. 

To enjoy the Zed thoroughly one must be in a fit frame of mind, 
or Nature must have put him into sympathy with poetry so purely hers. 
To be lying on a grassy bank, with the tinkle of a waterfall not far 
away falling musically upon the ear, with the wind whispering among 
the leaves overhead, and the clouds moving their white robes in a 
stately minuet over the blue floor aloft, with a sense in the soul as if 
Nature were pouring loving secrets into the heart she has brought such 
peace to, and with a serene joy pervading all things so widely that 
one feels no sense of separateness from the grateful hymn the whole 
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creation seems to be pouring out as a libation to the Father: this is 
to be in unison with the key-note of the Zed, this is to be in a state 
to receive its real essence, and to transmute it into the essence of one’s 
own higher and better self. To illustrate this oneness of the elegiac 
Lied with the spirit of reverie, M. Blaze de Bury tells the story of 
the monk Felix, familiar enough to those who are versed in medizeval 
legends, but perhaps new enough to some of my readers to bear 
telling again. One morning the monk Felix goes forth from his 
monastery to stroll in the woods, and in the course of his walk he 
hears all at once the song of a little bird, so sweet, so ravishing in its 
strange, simple melody, that it fills his very soul with a new rapture 
such as he had never before dreamt of. ‘The sky wears a tenderer 
blue than before, the flowers waft him sweeter fragrances, the very 
grass grows greener, and still the little bird sings on. The tremulous 
bough on which it sits seems the throne of some fairy queen who 
chooses to robe herself in feathers, to sing that siren song. ‘There is 
a witchcraft in the white gleam of the sunshine which pierces the 
deep foliage only to dance in time with the wondrous music. He 
listens, and listens, and thinks, ah, when shall he ever tire of listening ! 
But at last the vesper hour draws near, and he remembers the 
monastic duties which claim his attention. He makes his way back 
to the monastery ; but what is this? The gate is shut in his face, 
entrance is refused him! He parleys in vain for admittance, until 
the noise of his remonstrances brings the whole body of monks to 
the gate. Strange! not one of these forms or faces is familiar to 
him ; not one of his old intimates does he see. He gives his name, 
but no one remembers him. At last they carry him before the Prior ; 
and in the end, with some difficulty, that aged and infirm dignitary 
calls to mind.that in his youth he had known a young monk named 
Felix, and on closely studying the features of the man before him 
recognises him as the same. The books of the establishment are 
examined, and the record of the man and his disappearance shows 
that a hundred years have passed since first he walked forth that 
bright morning and heard the enchanting song of the bird of the 
forest. 

The German Zied, says M. Blaze de Bury, is like this bird of the 
legend: it sings in the tree-tops and among the flowers and by the 
water’s edge, and its song allures the rapt listener into its own sweet 
passion-world of reverie, where he abides, hanging evermore on those 
enmeshing notes while the hours and the years and the lives glide by. 

Uhland possesses in a high degree this power, dramatic-epic in its 
character, of throwing into a single moment and into a few simple 
words a world of pathos. His Serenade is a good instance of this 
intensity of conception and expression. It is so short and so striking 
that we give it: 

““What sounds so sweet now waken me 
Out of my slumbers light? 


Oh, Mother, see! who can it be, 
Still out so late to-night ? 


““*T hear no sound, I see no sight, 
Oh, slumber sweetly on! 
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They serenade you not to-night, 
Poor child, so sick, so wan!’ 


“Tis no earthly music ringing, 
That makes me feel so bright ; 
Angels call me with their singing : 
Oh, Mother dear, good-night!” 


M. Blaze de Bury says of this little gem, with something of French 
extravagance, that it is not so much a picture as a drama in a few 
verses, an epic movement of suffering and final release, in miniature, 
with its prologue in time and its epilogue in eternity. The Wx and 
the Junkeeper’s Little Daughter are also good examples of this vivid 
painting in outline which Uhland so well understood. His sketches 
have the same wonderful merit in language which those of Retzsch 
have in pencil-lines, a few simple strokes telling the whole story. It 
is this magical art of perfect simplicity which makes poetry like 
Uhland’s, Justin Kerner’s, and Wilhelm Miiller’s, to say nothing of 
Tieck’s wonderfully delicate and always half-fantastic, gurgled music 
of speech, really incapable of anything like true translation. To 
catch and express in another tongue thoughts often as deep and 
earnest, and feelings as tender and impassioned, as poet can conceive, 
moving to the soul in a limpid and translucent stream of sound, often 
too subtle in its tenuity to be uttered fittingly except in song; to put 
into new shape words of infantile tenderness and thoughts of child- 
like purity, and never to slide into stiffness and clumsiness, never to 
be vapid or prosaic, never to convert the childlike into the childish, is 
what the greatest master of language and the most devoted artist 
must fail to accomplish when he seeks to transplant these valley 
flowers of Rhineland into another soil. It is like what is told of 
that famous Italian wine —the Montepulciano, I think it is — which 
loses its exquisite flavor when transported only from one side of the 
mountain to the other, and to be really appreciated must be drunk on 
the spot where it is grown. 

The earliest popular poem of the Germans is the WVibe/ungendied, or 
Lay of the Nibelungs. But the very mention of this name is enough 
to carry me out of the general field of my survey. This great heroic 
poem, the Iliad of the Teutonic race,-must be reserved for discussion 
on another occasion. It does not properly belong to that class of 
poems which the Germans call the Zed. It is a long romance-poem, 
more akin to the great poems of Boiardo and Ariosto than to the 
lyric effusions now under discussion, while its half-ballad form 
removes it from being considered in strictness an irregular epic like 
the poems just mentioned, and makes us go back to yet earlier 
examples of heroic song to find its true analogue. 

It was about the close of the fifteenth century that this form of 
poetry, so full of naive grace and sweet simplicity, may be said to 
have fairly begun to develop itself in Germany. During this great 
period of history it flourished with wonderful luxuriance. Songs of 
love, of chivalrous deeds and knightly feeling, of daring adventure, 
of warlike exploits, and of all energetic forms of life, were the very 
roice of the age. An eager, ardent, impassioned spirit, original in its 
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native-born intensity, burned like a bright light through all Germany. 
North and South alike felt the impulse. The fiery elements of a 
people waking to new life and vigor, and of an age stimulated by 
the revival of ancient learning, the birth of great discoveries, and the 
fecund heat of stirring political changes, were working out thought, 
feeling, passion into fervid language, soul-kindled expression, glowing, 
ringing, thrilling song. ‘The heart-voice of the Zied was then its own. 
It lost in native force when a false taste had tinctured it with the 
light and frivolous graces of French song or the meretricious subtleties 
of the Italian muse. It lost what it could not regain in its perfect 
simplicity, and what nothing short of the genius of Goethe, Tieck, 
Uhland, and others of the last age could replace worthily by true 
sentiment, caught by a sort of inspiration from the Middle Ages. 
These songs of the olden time are mainly to be distinguished as 
love-songs, songs of the simple every-day life, and songs of patriotic 
ardor, all belonging to broad, widespread feelings of the popular heart. 
Love-songs are not confined, however, to the passionate hopes, fears, 
joys, and regrets of human affection. Closely related to these, and 
indeed knit to them, often blended with them so as to be hardly 
separable, were those longings and beautiful fervors of faith, simple 
as childhood itself, which drew into the devotion owed to Heaven the 
. nearness and sweetness of human intercourse, and, elevating the 
Mother of the Redeemer into a place of intercession by the side of 
her Son, leaned on the gentle humanity of her sex as a lap in which 
the tired children of earth might surely rest. It was easy for the German 
race to take to its heart this invented article of faith, Their hardy 
fathers in the early roving days, when marching from the great cradle 
of Mid Asia to carve out empires with their swords, had ever thought of 
woman as nearer to the angelic host than the rude hero to whom she 
clung so lovingly. ‘This primacy of the Madonna in the popular heart, 
with the aid of a great cluster of saintly legends, the better loved 
because made by man — for the idols we create are very dear to us — 
charged the very atmosphere of song with a fragrance of devout 
feeling, which perpetually flowered into hymns and anthems and 
solemn chants, worthy in their stately grace and quaint forest-born 
symphonies of the grand cathedrals and Gothic monasteries whose 
voices they were. The Gospels and the legendary lore of the Church, 
reinforced by the strength of the instinct which made a goddess of 
the Virgin, inspired not only the sacred song of the sanctuary, but 
the lullabies sung to the child in the cradle or at the mother’s breast, 
the plaints of lovers, nay, even the songs of the chase and the feasting- 
board. This simplicity of faith is sometimes so bare that it shocks 
the modern ear with a sense of fearful profaneness. Such is the song 
which, essaying to tell of the conception of Jesus in the womb of the 
Virgin, describes the Holy Spirit as hunting on the heights of heaven 
with the angel Gabriel as pigueur de chasse, and meeting Mary the 
Pure in the woods. The nursery song, which makes use of the scene 
of the infant Jesus receiving the adoration of the three Magi, Caspar, 
Balthazar, and Melchior, does not so unpleasantly strike the modern 
sense of fitness. The opening scenes in the human life of our Saviour, 
and the tragic drama which is compressed into His final act of 
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redemption, have always struck the simple heart of the people in 
every age, and given birth to rapt song and almost inspired music, as 
well as to the great masterpieces of the painters, striving to interpret 
fitly to the human consciousness those grandest of events within the 
knowledge of man. This divine side of love the Minnesdnger fully 
expressed. It was as mucha part of their poetic being as one of 
the constituent gases of the atmosphere is a part of the air we breathe. 

After Mary, the Virgin Mother, the power which reigns most 
supremely over the old German Zied of the Middle Ages is the 
personified being, Death. It was from the spirit of the Mediaeval 
Church, from the old Mysteries of the monkish stage, that Milton 
drew his powerful conceptions of sin and death. This dread appari- 
tion was a real being to the poetic imagination of the age of chivalry, 
marching through the world with all the impassive grimness of 
Spenser’s iron man Talus with his fearful flail, destroying with ruthless 
certainty. Shrunk from by the Hellenic race, with all their love for 
personification, it was seized eagerly by the more sombre mind of the 
North as a mighty lord of the invisible world, and crowned by the 
Chufch of the period as indeed the King of Terrors. Christianity, 
revealing the certainty of the soul’s hereafter and its accountability 
for the deeds done in the body, and teaching for the first time the 
resurrection of the body, gave a new significance to that ever-awful 
parting of flesh and spirit, gave a new interest to the mysterious 
agency by which the life of man is put out, a new terror to the being 
the mind had created out of the hidden destroying principle, with its 
inveterate instinct to assign intelligence to every cause, and to give 
to the doer “a local habitation and a name.” So sovereign was the 
reign of death over men’s minds in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
so absorbed were all the arts in doing homage to this dread phantom, 
enthroned like Ahrimanes in the sovereignty of horror, that its 
presence in men’s imaginations seemed almost a delirium of morbid 
demon-worship. The literature, the music, the painting, the archi- 
tecture of the period are all shadowed by that sombre form. Many 
instances could be given of this; but perhaps the most remarkable 
of these works of a strangely morbid fancy is a poem mentioned by 
M. Blaze de Bury, written in Platt-deutsch, and printed at Lubeck in 
1496, with sixty-eight engravings. All the personages who are 
destined to take part in the Dance of Death seek to excuse themselves ; 
but Death is inexorable, refuting their arguments with words to which 
no reply can be made. The Pope alone, in virtue of his spiritual 
headship of mankind, has the right to make a second appeal to the 
dread skeleton form. This is ghastly satire; we can think of 
nothing so like it as the mocking appeal of Elijah to the prophets of 
Baal, when no voice came in answer to their invocation. In this great 
gathering of Death’s subjects all classes are represented ; from the 
highest to the lowest, every element in the many-graded social body 
of medizval life is brought to the hideously gay entertainment. The 
Pope, the Emperor, the Empress, the Cardinal, the King, the Arch- 
bishop, the Duke, the Abbé, the Templar, the Monk, the Knight, the 
Canon, the Burgomaster, the Physician, the Gentleman, the Hermit, 
the Student, the Burgess, the Merchant, the cloistered Nun, the 
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Executioner, the Master workman, the Peasant, the Béguine, the 
Courtier, the Virgin, the Archer, and even the Nurse with her little 
nursling: all take their places in the Dance of Death. The poem is 
a true microcosm of the Middle Ages. The guests, whatever their 
various stations, are all alike aware that in the presence of the ruthless 
master of the feast all illusions must needs vanish, and make prompt 
confession of their vices and their crimes, plead for a little respite, 
and, when all hope is gone, recommend their souls to the Divine 
mercy. Death declares to them that had their consciences been 
pure they would not have trembled even in that awful presence ; 
while he reminds them by way of consolation that his sovereignty is 
not over one but over all, his destroying torch blights not the indi- 
vidual but humanity at large. This grim satire is in its conception 
full of that lurid sublimity of the terrible which the Scandinavian 
mind seems to have peculiarly cherished. We can point to no 
modern work which so powerfully reproduces this wild, awe-filled 
spirit of the old Asia-born races from which the Gothic form of art 
drew its life, as its very blood and body are given us in Harold The 
Dauntless, that so greatly under-rated poem of Sir Walter Sc8tt. 
The time is yet to come when this great man’s fulness of sympathy 
with all the workings of the human heart in all ages of historic record 
will be thoroughly understood. Without a shadow of question, his 
was the most catholic spirit in point of human sympathies since 
Shakspeare ; and of his own age, Goethe was the only man who could 
even faintly rival him in literary versatility. As to the closeness with 
which the Gothic mind hovered on the confines of the world of 
shadows, there are few of Sir Walter’s works which do not show 
some trace of his large share in this psychical tendency. But to return 
to the Middle Ages and the Dance of Death, I have to remark that 
strange subject was one which seemed to have a peculiar attraction 
for the art of the period, as if the Prince of the Air found no spell so 
potent as that of terror. It is certain, as has again and again 
appeared in the history of great plagues, that the continual thought 
of death is not salutary to the souls of men; and I question much if 
sin were trodden under foot in any form of the Dance of Death. I 
say in any form, for it was not in literature alone, either of written 
satire or of unwritten song, that this theme found place. The mural 
representation of the same gloomy thought by Johann Klumber at 
Basel (Bale), traced back to the year 1431, and that of the Church of 
Santa Maria at Lubeck, by the same Johann Klumber, executed in 
the year 1403, vividly portray the profoundly gloomy thought of the 
age. Under the latter painting were once to be seen many little 
couplets in illustration of the theme ; among others these expressive, 
beautifully simple lines written beneath the cradle of a baby whom .- 
Death is about to bear away into the fearful dance :— 


“Oh, death, how am I to understand this ? 
You wish me to dance, and I cannot walk yet 


” 


Such is the mystic side of the German Zied. It has yet another face, 
that of human love, the readiest inspirer to song. The most striking 
feature perhaps of the old German love-song is the concentration of 
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sentiment ; nothing so compact, so intense, so epigrammatic, in this 
kind of poetry, is to be found elsewhere in literature. In a few 
simple verses all the tenderness of a life-time, the passionate despair 
of years, the rapture of a long joy, the ‘agony or the longing or the 
pent-up anxiety or the undying devotion of day after day and night 
after night, is told with touching reserve. Whether gay or sad, dark 
or radiant be the picture, two or three delicate lines are all that trace 
it, and they tell the tale with a power which the richest colors and 
the most labored drawing could not attain. 

One would think to find many of these songs twining their graceful 
ivy-leaves of sadness even around the apparently joyous life of the 
huntsman. Sad reverie on some lake-shore, sighs breathed there in 
the fair solitude of Nature, wistful looks at the moon “walking in 
brightness ”— that old companion and accomplice of lovers — we are 
prone to imagine have their place too even in the experience of the 
bold huntsman. But this is not the tone of the old Zéed when it 
brings the haunter of the forest into the domain of love. No 
melancholy Jacques in general is the impetuous Jager. It is rather 
as % bold and successful wooer that we find him depicted in these 
popular strains. Always of noble birth, often of royal blood, he 
marches as victor and lord through the greenwood, and wins where 
he woos full surely, so dashing and princely is his style of making 
love. The maidens, young and inexperienced, feel at his approach 
that mixture of superstitious terror and intense curiosity which is the 
very best ally the coming conqueror can have in the fortress he is 
about to assail. Beginning with alarm, they end by loving to dis- 
traction the wild knight, the veritable Brian de Bois Guilbert of 
medizval romance. The huntsman is painted jealous, violent, and 
implacable. These fascinating faults, so apt to seem heroic in the 
eyes of gentle girls in all ages, added to the mystery of his wandering 
life and to his romantic appearance, suffice to account for the charm 
which he exercises over these tender breasts. Alas, for the pretty 
miller’s-daughters, he quite turns their heads as soon as he appears 
upon the scene! His conquest is a far easier one even than that 
which at first so embarrassed flowery Sir Piercie Shafton, though his 
soul is by no means capable of the generous and grateful conduct 
with which that over-courtly but most true-hearted gentleman repaid 
the devotion of Mysie of the Mill. One of the poems of Wilhelm 
Miiller admirably reflects this phase of the ancient popular song, 
vividly depicting the huntsman’s haughty triumph, the weakness of 
the fair miller’s maid in yielding her heart to the bold intruder, and 
the hapless rustic lover’s wail over the loved one lost to him through 
the superior fascination of the fierce huntsman’s prowess. Readers of 
German poetry will readily recall many other examples of this once 
favorite theme, both in the period of the real German Zed and in 
that of its revival in the last generation. 

However, these fierce wooers, clad in green from head to foot like 
the bold outlaws of Sherwood Forest, adorable with wild hair and 
beard, bold eye, and pheasant’s or heath-cock’s plume, to the un- 
sophisticated damsels of the mill, do not always have the best of it ; 
sometimes the girl of the mill, faithful to the lad of the mill, and 
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alive to the difference between her station and that of her richly- 
dressed wooer, repels his advances with keen irony, and tells him, with 
a rude simplicity of sarcasm that is fine, that she cannot think of 
spoiling his dainty attire with the white flour she bears about her. 
Many of these thoroughly rural ballads are sprightly, witty, and gay 
in tone ; too many are coarse in their humor. But all testify to one 
fact, which the Scottish ballads and the few old English ones which 
survive also abundantly indicate, namely, that in these ages of a life 
so much ruder than the modern, as we are pleased to say in our self- 
complacency — pluming ourselves upon a superiority in sensibility by 
no means so certain — every class and condition of life, every human 
heart of every period from infancy to death, knew a fulness of 
possession by the poetic sentiment which no amount of culture 
seems competent to give us of the present time. The freshness of 
the child-nature was theirs; utilitarian passions, like avarice, have 
made us prematurely old. Song, to this youth of the German race, 
seemed as natural as it does to the birds. It was the ready voice of 
the heart whenever it sought to utter its passing mood, whether of 
joy or of sorrow, of longing or of regret. Bridal songs led the steps 
of the young lovers to the altar and to the bridal-chamber. Songs 
of gladness welcomed the birth of the baby. Lullaby songs sweetly 
rose around the cradle. The daisy, the blue corn-flower, and the 
forget-me-not, the butterfly and the sweet singing bird of the waving 
trees before the house, had each a song in the nurse’s mouth to 
gladden the little darling at her breast with echoes of the joy. there 
was in life. ‘These nursery songs, and the after-tones of joy or sorrow, 
rung out from the clear air of that life close to Nature which the old 
Teutonic races lived, through the burden of hate and the rapture of 
love, through all the changes and chances of many-sided life, down 
to the dark river of death, and past death to the wail of the loving 
for the lost — these varied notes are all found in that class of Lieder 
which belong to the general life of the period, and to no one calling 
apart from the rest. 

But there are also distinct classes of ballads peculiar to each guild, 
to each separate art and mystery of the industrial classes. The 
herdsman, leading a simple and peaceful life, breathes out only songs 
of serene peace and gentle sentiment. The husbandman has idyllic 
strains to suit his life linked to the succession of the seasons, his 
Sunday dances, and his harvest rejoicings. The vine-dresser, not 
grave and measured in his habits like the farmer, but joyous, merry, 
and vivacious, still keeping in his nature a trace of the antique faun 
and satyr who presided over the growing grape, brings to the time of 
the vintage choral bands of youths and maidens, with rapt songs of 
glee and jollity like those the Bacchantes once sang with rhythmic 
beat of flashing foot. The collier, fierce and gloomy, and the miner, 
free and imaginative because close in contact with the wildest nature, 
form again other types of song. The miner, above all, is peculiarly 
German, peculiarly the creation of that earnestly dreamy genius of 
North Europe which has at last overshadowed all modern literature 
with transcendentalism, myth-development, social-regeneration optim- 
ism, and in fine Teutonic subjectivity in all its Protean shapes and 
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imperceptible shades. But the dream-land of the miner is fortunately 
not the clouds of Socrates’s basket-philosophy, nor the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, nor the very arbitrarily managed model common- 
wealth of John Ruskin, nor the millennium of the Perfectionists, nor 
the anarchy of the upsetters in this land of isms. It is a healthy 
dream-land, strange and wild as it may be, own cousin to the world of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and not distantly related to the 
Shah Nameh and the Hellenic myths. His songs are mainly legends 
born of each separate mountain and clinging to their native scenery 
so as not easily to be torn away. In the heart of the earth, apart 
from the outer world, he builds him a world all his own, full of 
wonders and of a strange magic not found elsewhere. There, huge 
black dogs guard the treasures of the rock-world. There, enchanted 
wands keep waving to the pressure of unseen winds, and horrific 
reeds emit from their hollow tubes serpents with diamond eyes. 
There, amid frightful dwarfs and kobolds, hateful and malevolent, sit 
enthroned the kings of the metals. With all these things of magic — 
beliefs in later days of the Rosicrucians on philosophic grounds, and 
not unsheltered by Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences between 
the spiritual and the physical — the truths taught by the priests are 
strangely mingled. Sorcery tangled with Christianity forms the web- 
work of which all this poetry of the mines is composed. Love, too, 
comes in to fling its sweet glad light upon the thread of the miner’s 
song, and to draw the soul from its dreams of subterranean possibili- 
ties to the gentle charm of terrestrial facts, the virgin love, the wife, 
the child of the future. But the eager pursuit of what the bowels of 
the earth may have to reveal to him is his most enduring passion, 
and the joys of upper air cannot wholly withdraw him from this 
longing for knowledge of the unknown. Meanwhile, as he works and 
strives and seeks, he sings; and many of his bursts of melody are 
full of joy and lively emotion, full of romantic coloring and pictur- 
esque beauty. Song is the best and readiest accompaniment of his 
work. Music, as M. Henri Blaze says, is the prayer of those who 
work in the bosom of the earth. 

These were the workers whose spirit Novalis so fully caught in the 
time of that retrospective tendency of German lyric poetry which 
Goethe gave the impulse to, and which sent so many bonny writers 
of that age of reproduction to special fields of labor: Novalis, to 
these miners to catch of them their “motive”; Birger, and Wilhelm 
Miller, to the wild huntsmen; and Uhland, Justin Kerner, and 
others, each to his own peculiar province. Even to name these 
writers, who did for the old German Zzed what Burns, Walter Scott, 
Hogg, Allan Cunningham, and others did for the Scottish ballad, and 
abundantly more than they did, would be to draw up acatalogue. It 
is enough to mention such names as Morike, Griin, Riickert, Immer- 
mann, Chamisso, Fouqué, Tieck, Musaus, Eichendorff, Heine. 

Had it not been for this mine of wealth, in the shape of sugges- 
tion, buried in the forgotten Zied of the sixteenth century, far, very 
far less precious and plentiful would have been the fruit borne by the 
genius of the eighteenth — brilliant, luxuriant, and intense as it was in 
native force. 


C. Woopwarp Hutson. 
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A MEMORY. 


HERE is a blessed memory, 
Embalmed with my love and tears, 

That buried deeply, tenderly, 

Has hallowed my heart for years ; 

Tis a bright, but a sad, sad vision 

That hovers before my gaze, 

Bringing me all the treasures 

I lost with my childhood’s days. 


’Twas a winter evening hazy, 

The cares of the day were done, 
And the troops of merry school-girls 
Came home ere the setting sun; 

My weary feet on the threshold, 

I stored all my books away, 

Tossed off my gloves and my bonnet, 
To rest with the dying day. 


My mother sat in the twilight, 

Musing and dreaming alone, 

Her face in the firelight shadows 
With a calm, sweet glory shone ; 

I knew of what she was dreaming, 

I had studied her features so 

That I told by their softened meaning 
When she thought of the “long ago.” 


I threw back my dark hair’s tresses, 
And sitting childlike at her feet, 
Asked my mother to tell me the story 
To her memory treasured and sweet; 
Her blessed blue eyes grew wistful, 
She thought of my father now, 

And a look of deep loving and longing 
Crept over her lips and her brow. 


The glimpses of light through the window 
Strayed lovingly over her hair, 

The daylight seemed yearning to bless her, 
And lingered caressingly there. 

There never was hair like my mother’s! 
’Twas jet in a setting of gold— 

Like midnight asleep in rich masses, 

With daylight awake on each fold. 
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“When I married your father, my daughter, 





A Memory. 


“No wonder my father so loved you!” 


I mused, looking up in her face, 

For motherhood freighted with trial 

Had not stolen her beauty and grace. 

Her dress was the deepest of mourning, 
And her hands were so waxen and white 

I thought of the pure snowy blossoms : 
That opened their petals at night. 


Then she told me in tones like low music 

The story that measured her life, 

Her girlhood, its beauties, its triumphs, y? 
Ere the love-crown had made her a wife ; 

And she painted a picture so vivid 

I fancied it dawned on my view, 

Of the evening my father first met her, 

When the old life was lost in the new. 


She told how her dress white and spotless, 

And the curls of her dark flowing hair, 

How her blue eyes, her fresh simple beauty, 

Chained his heart in a life-time of snare ; ; 
She told me the scene of betrothal, 

In a beauteous garden of flowers 

Of the lovely, enchanted Bay City, 

Where glided her girlhood’s bright hours. 


Then she pictured the eve of her bridal, 

When leaving behind every tie, 

She followed her heart’s chosen ruler 

To dwell ’neath a far-distant sky ; 

Then my mother’s sweet face kindled proudly, ; 
And she said in a low, earnest voice, y 


Of the whole world I wedded my choice.” 


The shadows of night were around us, 

The story had closed with the day, 

But the words of my mother still lingered, 

Like the echo when songs die away. 

Long I dreamed c’er the words she had spoken, 
Of the love and the pride in her voice, 

And I said to myself, “ Earth were heaven 

If each woman but married her choice.” 


NETTIE POWER HOUSTON. 








THE NEAREST PERIL OF ENGLAND. 





N the little historical sketch* in which was described the rise 
I of the Commune of Laon in the twelfth century, attention was 
called to the fact that though the establishment of such a commune 
was a local revolution, the proceeding was in itself both peaceful and 
legal. It was a movement of the bourgeoisie, then as now a pacific 
class, and then as now a moneyed class; and the revolution was 
accomplished by the purchase, for money, of the feudal rights of the 
seigneur. The rights which the commune thus acquired were vested 
in an elective municipal body, varying in title and functions in 
different cities, but generally modelled upon the Consuls and Senate 
of the Roman Republic. ‘Thus the commune of the twelfth century 
differed but little in form, and not at all in object, from the municipal 
organizations of English or American cities. 

The troubles which occurred at Laon were caused by the flagrant 
and tyrannous breach of faith on the part of Bishop Gaudri and his par- 
tisans, abetted by the King, which drove the bourgeois to an alliance 
with “those of the baser sort,” as Guibert calls them, such as Teude- 
gaud and his fellows, who having neither scruples nor restraints, and 
confident in their superior physical force, soon became the ruling 
spirits of the revolution and gave it that truculent character which we 
have seen. 

But the late ill-famed Commune of Paris had, from the outset, a 
very different character. So far as its partisans claimed the right of 
Paris, the chief city of France, to a free municipal government, they 
had equity, and in part antiquity (for Paris, if not a commune under 
the earlier Capets and Valesians, was a prévotal city), on their side. 
3ut this moderate proposition was but one item in a mass of wild 
doctrines and dreams of socialism, agrarianism, re-distribution of 
property, abolition of public worship, and a multitude of others, the 
recrudescence of the Hébertist phase of the Revolution, in which lay 
the very essence of anarchy and confusion. It is probable that no two 
communist leaders held doctrines or organic schemes of social recon- 
struction precisely alike; and the Commune would never have 
emerged as an actual entity from the chaos of conflicting opinions, or 
would have fallen to pieces at the moment of its emergence, but for 
the outside pressure of hostile forces, compelling all other matters to 
be postponed to the question of resistance. 

Again, the recent communal revolution in Paris differed from that 
of Laon in commencing with what was the second stage of the latter. 
The Commune of Laon arose with the bourgeoisie ; that of Paris with 
the proletariat. And this distinction is an important one, since it is 
a distinction in kind, as well in the nineteenth century as in the 
twelfth. The bourgeois class of Europe, from the highest to the 
lowest, is separated by whole gulfs of thought and feeling from the 





*See the SourHzrRN MaGazine for August. 
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proletariat class. it is not the distinction of richer and poorer ; it is 
a radical difference in beliefs, aims, fears, desires, modes of action, in 
Germany or England as well as in France. The humblest shop- 
keeper owns something, or trusts to accumulate something, and hence 
he feels that almost superstitious respect for property which charac- 
terises the middle class ; the proletary * has nothing and expects to 
have nothing except by a general overturn, and consequently has 
small reverence for vested rights in any form. 

It is the same with religion. While the man of the middle class, 
though perhaps himself not religious, has much respect for religious 
observances, as things in themselves eminently respectable, the prole- 
tary on the other hand, though not by any means necessarily irre- 
ligious, sees nothing specially venerable in ancient beliefs or creeds 
long professed. He looks at these things from his own point of view. 
He may be an avowed atheist, or he may like his religion hot and 
strong such as many sulphurous sects provide for him. But be it 
unbelief or belief, the qualities which he prefers in it are revolution- 
ary and destructive. 

And yet this class so practical, is in a high degree imaginative and 
idealistic ; and with ail its turbulence is singularly docile to those who 
profess to have its interest at heart. Its personal loyalty to its 
leaders is something quite surprising. With a wonderful patience 
these men will endure privation, sufferings severe and prolonged, or 
will inflict them on each other as unhesitatingly, if told by those whom 
they trust that it is for the good of the whole. Organisation, and 
that in very efficient forms, is easy for them— witness the Trade- 
unions ; and as they have quick and strong impulses and are ham- 
pered by few scruples or prejudices, they are perilously swift to decide 
and prompt to act. 

Such, then, are some of the individual characteristics, as revealed 
by those who profess to know them best, of the class which, in the 
gradual transference of power, seems destined erelong to be the 
rulers of nearly all Europe. For, whether we like it or not, it is idle 
to shut our eyes to the fact that the middle-class rule is passing away, 
and the doctrine that a people has a right to govern itself — meaning 
thereby that every man has a right to say how his neighbor shall be 
governed —and that this right is properly and efficiently exercised by 
the mere numerical majority, irrespective of the material interests 
they have at stake, is everywhere meeting with warmer acceptance 
on one side and more hesitating resistance on the other. Even a 
sovereign has been seen to virtually submit the question of his own 
continuance upon the throne to the vote of the people; and his 
enemies have admitted that it was a proper tribunal and a legitimate 
confirmation. 

With regard to England, especially, the new era has in effect begun 
already. Universal suffrage is not merely at the door, but has so far 
entered that its presence is already an operating force, and statesmen 
are trimming their policy accordingly. The Prime Minister has 
openly declared that after household suffrage, universal suffrage is 





* We use this word, not in malam fartem, but because it is less vague than ‘‘workingman,” 
and has, moreover, been accepted by their leading advocates. 
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only a question of time; and in England universal suffrage means 
government by the proletariat. 

And instead of offering resistance, or endeavoring to prevent the 
change, if inevitable, from proceeding with too great velocity’ to 
dangerous extremes, statesmen of opposite views vie with each other 
in bidding for the favor of the new monarch, as their predecessors 
bid for the favor of a Charles or a George. The government itself 
seems to recognise its successor, and deals with it as it might with an 
heir-apparent. When popular impatience finds vent in actual riot, 
instead of forcible repression and the punishment of the leaders, the 
offence is openly connived at, or dealt with with such palpable timidity 
as is worse than connivance ; and the leader, in one case at least, 
rewarded with public office. 

Now how are we to suppose that these men will control legislation 
and administer government when the transfer of power shall have 
been thoroughly effected ? 

In the first place we must note that their conduct and policy, so 
long as they act as a whole, will be controlled by no political respon- 
sibility ; for their numerical preponderance, when increased by the 
multitude that always ally themselves with the stronger side, is so 
great that nothing, short of foreign conquest, can shake their tenure 
of power. 

Again, the position they hold is one of singular isolation. The 
distinction of classes, which they regard with so much aversion, is 
in great part of their own making ; and the obnoxious word “class ” 
is oftener on the lips of their own writers and speakers than of any 
others. They demand equality and the fusion of all distinctions, 
while insisting upon the fact that their interests and objects are 
opposed to those of the other classes. They, we are constantly told, 
are “ the people :” the rest of the community are not the people, but 
more or less hostile to the people and its welfare. So they do not 
hesitate to avow that their legislation will be devoted to the interests 
of their own class; and if this be detrimental to the rest, so much 
the worse for the rest. In this way they translate the Democratic 
formula of “government by the people for the people.” 

But if isolated from their fellow-countrymen not of their own class, 
they have established a bond of union with the workmen of other 
countries, and display the liveliest sympathies with their interests. 
Towards this result much has been done by the /nternational Associa- 
tion, a many-sided body, whose proximate objects are the unification 
of the working classes of all European countries, with a view to 
common action and mutual support in all‘ contests of their members 
with those of other classes. This has been so far productive of 
good that it has done away with many prejudices, and especially 
given the English workingmen juster ideas of and better feelings 
toward the French and German peoples. On the other hand it has 
done incalculable harm by the substitution of class-partisanship for 
patriotism, by increasing the isolation and intensifying the antago- 
nisms of the proletariat body, and by giving a cosmopolitan extent 
and importance to every local agitation or discontent. 

The Jnternational Workingmen’s Association, to give it its full 
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title, was founded in London in 1864, with the object of drawing 
into a league for common action the members of the working class 
throughout the world. It rapidly increased in numbers, and its 
influence began to be generally felt, especially in cases of strikes, 
when, if the striking workmen be affiliated to it, it assists them by 
contributions of money, and by forbidding all its members to work 
for the obnoxious employers. In the strike of the London basket- 
makers in 1867, the supply of skilled workmen from Belgium was 
prevented by this society; and in the great strike of the London 
tailors in the same year the employers were baffled in their attempts 
to obtain hands from France. It was in this year that the terrible 
Trades-Union outrages occurred at Sheffield, and the feelings aroused 
were unusually bitter. The report of the General Council of the 
International, delivered at its congress at Lausanne in September of 
this year, closes with the words: “Society consists of two hostile 
classes ; and nothing short of a solidary union of the sons of toil 
throughout the world will ever redeem them from their present thral- 
dom. We therefore conclude with the motto—‘Proletarians of all 
countries, unite!” * 

The Society is said to number now two millions of members, con- 
tributing regularly a penny each per annum. ‘The headquarters are 
in London, as in England, with its immense population of working 
people, its tempting accumulations of wealth, and its excessively 
timid and yielding government, they find the strongest and safest 
fulcrum for all their agitations and operations throughout Europe. 

The ultimate objects of the /nternational are of a character which 
(hitherto at least) has been more likely to win popularity on the con- 
tinent than in England, and consequently it is the industrial features 
of their system which have been most dwelt upon in the latter 
country. But their more outspoken advocates, even in official docu- 
ments, avow that they aim at the establishment of democracy in 
Europe, the overthrow of established religions, the suppression of 
marriage and of inheritance, the abolition or redistribution of prop- 
erty, and the seizure by the commune of the mines, forests, fisheries, 
lands, and everything that is not the product of individual labor, 
as well as railroads, canals, and other works of public utility.f 

Capital, or the power of purchasing men’s work, they declare to be 
but another form of slavery, and now on the verge of following 
feudalism, the power of compelling men’s service without payment, 
into the limbo of the the obsolete. But one fails to see here how 
they propose to carry on all the great public works which capital has 
built, unless they can command either voluntary or compulsory labor. 
Is capital in the hands of a dozen men calling themselves a business 
firm and responsible to the law, something cruel and infamous, and 
the same capital in the hands of a dozen calling themselves a Com- 
munal Council, and responsible only to themselves, something benefi- 
cent and glorious? For there have been only two ways yet discovered 





*See article by Prof. E. S. Beesly in the Fortnightly Review for Nov. 1870. 


t “The ‘ Democratic-Socialist ’ organisation [of Germany] is only prevented by law from publicly 
affiliating itself to the International, and is to all intents and purposes the German section of that 
association.”’— Prof. Bagsty, ut supra. 
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for obtaining the co-operative labor of numbers of men. The first 
is by telling them, “If you do not do this it will be the worse for you.” 
This system built the pyramids of Egypt, and we call it despotism, or 
as the “ International ” writers term it, by rather a misnomer, feudalism. 
The other way is by announcing, “If you do this, it will be the better 
for you.” ‘This system constructed the Suez canal, and we call it 
capital. It is as effective as the other only when the extreme penalty 
of disobedience is in both cases the same — that is, when wages are 
near starvation-point. And indeed they do not darkly hint that they 
rely chiefly upon compulsory labor of this sort, pointing out clearly 

- that when all property belongs to the commune, he who will not work 
as the commune pleases, will have to starve. But no involuntary 
labor of course. ‘That is what Dr. Marx, the president of the Lon- 
don Council, calls “the hoary infamy of slavery.” If they prefer to 
starve, they are free to do so. 

This attractive programme, commented on by writers and speakers 
who adapt their persuasions to the special wants or tastes of their 
audience, naturally has much to recommend it to the discontented, 
who readily catch at the idea that if what they immediately perceive 
to be vexatious were done away with, they would be rid of all vexa- 
tion ; and if all the wealth of the rich were divided among the poor, 
the poor would be so much the better off. They do not perceive 
that a multitude of restrictions and oppressions are necessary for the 
existence of a civilised society, and consequently to their own exist- 
ence as members of that society ; and that their labor is only valuable 
in a society wealthy enough to pay for it. Grant the confiscation of 
all the wealth of a country for the benefit of an equalised commune, 
and the wealthy, or disbursing classes, compelled to enter the pro- 
ducing classes to avoid starvation—a conipetition which will be 
further increased by the driving into the merely utilitarian handi- 
crafts of all that multitude of workers whose existence depends upon 
the wealth or luxury of others—and the equalised commune, far 
from enjoying the tempting prosperity its advocates promise, will 
have to remove itself to the valley of the Amazon, or the prairies 
of North America, to pluck directly from the soil the subsistence of 
its members. 

In the same way with the hours and wages of labor, of which it is 
a chief object of these associations to diminish the one and raise the 
other. Looking, as they are taught to do, upon their employers as 
their natural enemies, they can bring the machinery of strikes and so 
forth to bear upon them with effect; but how when there are no 
employers, or when the commune itself is the employer? They will 
hardly be so illogical as to think that they will be gainers by receiv- 
ing a full day’s wages for a half day’s work, wheh this involves their 
paying for work in the same proportion. The result would be, of 
course, that which the Trade-Unions now so vehemently resist, but 
would then be powerless to prevent —the preference of the swift and 
skilled workman over the sluggard and bungler; an aristocracy of 
labor would arise, and the equalisation would cease almost before it 
had begun. 

The fact is that the leaders of this class have never attempted to 

. 
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disabuse their minds of the idea that wealth is absolute and not 
relative, and hence their economical doctrines are vitiated with fal- 
lacies. They cannot see that the distribution of wealth through a 
community will not make a community of wealthy men. To their 
minds luxuries, or at least comforts, are inseparably connected with 
the possession of money ; but of what use is money when, as Falstaff 
says, there is no purchase in it? Levelling up, as well as levelling 
down, comes to the same thing here. For a Duke of Devonshire to 
build a Chatsworth, or have his boots blacked, there must be persons 
to whom minute fractions of his wealth are highly desirable. An 
opulent Duke in a community consisting only of opulent Dukes,. 
would have to hoe his garden-beds and black his boots with his own 
hands. In a word, it is not wealth, but the unequal distribution of 
wealth, that renders industry active and the advance of civilisation 
possible. 

Although it is sometimes said by those who are, or aspire to be, the 
leaders in the new revolution, that the English workingman is pre- 
eminently fitted for political activity, since he passes a considerable 
part of his time in the study of politics —a statement which may be 


true of a few individuals, but which, as applied to the whole class, we * 


will take the liberty of questioning —we can not perceive any intelli- 
gent results of this study in such reports of their political speeches 
and action as we have seen. ‘The idea of republican government has 
taken strong hold of them, but as to its concrete form they are some- 
what vague, varying between a scheme in the main features resembling 
that of the United States, and the “International” plan of com- 
munes. Naturally enough, the greatness and liberty of America, 
highly magnified and beautified by distance, have a strong fascination 
for them ; and they can not see that it is impossible of realisation in 
a country so thickly settled and so circumscribed as England. Here, 
the vast territories where each man that wills can take for himself a 
landed estate without trespassing on the rights of a neighbor, and 
the wild frontiers where adventurous and lawless spirits can expend 
their superfluous energies and pugnacities upon Kiowas and Apaches, 
and enjoy the perils of the outlaw or the brigand without the stigma, 
are the great safety-valves of the community. 

But it does not appear either that the leaders of this agitation, 
whose potent influence over the proletariat we have already mentioned, 
and to whom therefore we look for some exposition of their plans, 
have given the future construction of society much thought. They 
have been too much occupied with polemics, with inflammatory 
manifestos and harangues ; with “demonstrations” in the Parks and 
elsewhere against the Government, against the House of Lords, 
against the Church,’in favor of the Commune of Paris ; with defences 
of the petroleum-throwers and the murderers of the hostages, to give 
much attention to constructive measures. And the probabilities seem 
very strong that they will topple the old fabric down before they have 
arrived at any determination what they will erect in its place. And 
herein lies one of the gloomiest features of the whole. For a Revolu- 
tion that has a definite plan in view, and knows what it desires to 
construct as well as to destroy, is at the least tolerable, though violent ; 
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bnt a Revolution that can not control nor direct the forces it has 
raised, but goes blindly stumbling about, is sure to be met by fierce 
impatient Anarchy, crying “Infirm of purpose! give me the daggers!” 
who, knowing well what it intends, goes straight to its ferocious work. 

And though at the present moment England needs unity and 
patriotism more sorely than at any time in the past three hundred 
years, we see no efforts to prevent the disastrous effects of this great 
and growing mischief. Partisan spirit has so thoroughly super- 
seded patriotism that scarcely any man, in or out of office, seems 
hardy enough to brave the resentment of those who will soon be the 
arbiters of all political power. ‘The Commons taunt the Lords, when 
the latter refuse to sanction bills they deem unjust or impolitic, with 
the warning that those are at the door who will demand what right 
any man has to be a hereditary legislator — not perceiving that their 
own right to their seats will be the next question raised. Those who 
profess what they call “conservatism,” gravely point out the folly of 
not approving what will be done in spite of them —as if duty were 
a word of no meaning ; and warn them that it will soon be asked why 
are they there, if they obstruct the will of the people? —as if their 
having no other function but to countersign popular decrees, would 
not of itself be an unanswerable reason for their suppression as a 
superfluity. The Government, prompt enough to bully the Lords by 
overriding their opposition with the Royal warrant, pursues toward 
the turbulent lower classes the worst and weakest of all possible 
courses, that of feeble opposition yielding to the first indications of 
pressure, or going just far enough to irritate without deterring, and 
retreating so soon as a collision seems imminent. Almost every day 
brings an account of some revolutionary proceeding of this kind, with 
the Government’s feeble resistance and ultimate acquiescence. Take 
a recent instance, that of the Epping Forest riot. A mass-meeting 
was held to protest against the leasing-out by the Crown, for building 
purposes, of what was held to bea public park. The proceeding was 
lawful enough, but the authorities were apprised that violence was 
intended, and consequently sent a large detachment of foot and 
mounted police to attend the meeting. When the speeches had all 
been made, and a petition to Parliament adopted, the police retired, 
leaving the crowd still assembled, who then proceeded to accomplish 
the work they had come to do, and demolish the obnoxious buildings. 
This done, the police returned and arrested “one man and a boy.” 

Or one still later — several of the leading agitators announced that 
they would hold a mass-meeting in Trafalgar Square to protest against 
the grant to Prince Arthur. As an Act forbids the assemblage of 
persons for the purpose of petitioning or otherwise influencing Parlia- 
ment, in any place within a mile of Westminster Hall, the Home 
Secretary, both by public announcement and by private communica- 
tion to the leaders, forbade the meeting. Thereupon the latter 
announced that the meeting should be held in defiance of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Home Secretary at once receded and withdrew the 
prohibition. Whether his first order was right or wrong, makes not 
the slightest difference ; but one interpretation was put by the mob 
on his action—that the Government did not dare to assert its 
authority, and was terrified by their audacious challenge. 
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No wonder that the Radical leaders, from the vulgar ranters in the 
Parks, to the admitted intellectual chiefs of the party, openly defy 
the Government to attempt to suppress by force any “ popular ” out- 
break, when the postulates that the people are the absolute masters, and 
that the insurgents in any given case are “the people,” are constantly 
made and as constantly conceded. No wonder that they avow 
without reserve that they count on an appeal to force in the last 
resort, and announce that all who attempt to resist them shall be 
“round to powder,” or still more insolently boast that no one will 
dare to oppose their will. ‘“ Never dream of force,” says Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, apostrophising the present Government, “for you have cut 
yourselves off from the right to appeal to it. ‘The least suggestion of 
force puts the governing classes in an outrageously faJse position, and 
arrays against them all the noble sentiments of liberty on which they 
based their own title to rule. Club blusterers may talk about grape- 
shot and dragoons, but men with heads on their shoulders know that 
an appeal to force would be the end of English society, and, what is 
more to the purpose, that there is no force to appeal to.” If this be 
so— that society stands confessedly powerless to protect itself against 
violence — then its end has come already. 

It has frequently struck us, in reading the comments of the English 
press on the present state of affairs, that the gravity of the situation 
is by no means fully appreciated. It would be, of course, ridiculous 
presumption in us to pretend to a better knowledge of English affairs 
than that of those who make it their business to study them, but 
residence in a democratic country may give a familiarity with certain 
characteristics of democracy which Englishmen have not yet had an 
opportunity of studying. And, unless we are greatly mistaken, this 
movement will erelong reach a crisis which will —we will not say 
overturn the framework of society, as that may, or may not, be an 
advantage, or at least a mitigated evil, but destroy the conditions 
which render civilised society possible. 

A conservative paper points triumphantly to the great numerical 
predominance of the agricultural peasantry over the artisans, and as 
the active agitation is entirely confined to the latter, sees in the 
former a great counterpoise of heavy conservatism. But the con- 
servatism of the great mass of the peasantry is nothing but the 
inertness of ignorance and torpidity ; and when talk has given place 
to action, they will soon be set in motion. What peasantry could 
have been more sluggish than that of France at the commencement of 
the Revolution, and who afterwards equalled them in wildness and 
ferocity? Let there once be a formidable insurrection in the cities, 
and the discontented peasants will form bands for indiscriminate 
plunder and destruction. 

And even granting it to be true that an English insurrection would 
differ from a French, and be found more manageable from the fact 
that the Teutonic character, if more rapacious than the Keltic, is less 
ferocious, how would it be when the Keltic element of Ireland took, 
as it certainly would, its part in the work? And we all know that to 
this very catastrophe, which they consider close at hand, many of the 
leaders of Irish disaffection are looking with eager expectation. 
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Their hopes may not be sufficiently founded ; but to our mind the 
delusion, if it be one, is far more excusable than English skepticism. 

Another writer takes heart of grace from the fact that an arch- 
agitator and chief in the “International” has made public his views 
about property, which are not so appallingly heterodox. Of course 
he holds that the land belongs to the State, and should be forcibly 
taken from its present holders — however divergent on other points, 
their unanimity in this doctrine is perfect—but there need be no 
apprehension ; this gentleman distinctly avows that the despoiled 
landlords should in justice be allowed a fair compensation. Having 
shown the moderation of Mr. Odger’s views, the reviewer next proves 
that such a system of compensation is impracticable ; and draws the 
comforting conclusion that as Mr. Odger does not mean robbery, and 
as no scheme of compensation will work, therefore the landlords 
need be under no apprehension, for the project is nipped in the bud. 
But putting aside the possibility that Mr. Odger said what he thought 
it was safe and politic for him to say just then, and assuming that 
this is in truth the mode of settling the property question which 
seems to him most equitable, who can not see that Mr. Odger’s views 
are not of the slightest value as indicating what will be the policy of 
his party when once it comes to the test? It is just here that English 
writers seem to lose sight of the very different steps taken by a 
revolution when in the process of preparation, and after it has 
reached the explosive stage. The disaffected masses are, as we have 
said, singularly docile to their leaders ; but it is only so long as they 
believe these to be leading them to their desired aim, through paths 
however trying or obscure. Let the moment but come for action, 
and let these but feel their own power, and it is in vain for a leader 
to attempt to check them or turn them aside. Those only can guide 
them who will keep before them on the way they are going ; and 
those who bid them pause and consider, are denounced as half-hearted 
friends, if not traitors. Let the distribution of property once com- 
mence, no matter with what promises or pledges, and a Mr. Odger 
who should remind the sharers that in some way or other it was all to 
be paid for, would very speedily find himself set on one side, perhaps 
with his head on his shoulders, and perhaps with it off. 

But, if not to the self-restraint of the discontented, or to the 
restraining power and will of their leaders, to what force does England 
look to prevent this catastrophe? ‘To the wisdom of her own states- 
men? But with these partisan spirit has risen to such a pitch that 
they will stake the welfare of the country any day on the chance of 
a political triumph ; and it has been by this very thing that this crisis 
has been brought about. To overthrow a Ministry has long been, ‘to 
the political mind, the highest and indeed the only object of ambition 
for a party not in office ; and that of the party in office, to retain its 
position. It is not to be supposed that this object will be attempted 
by any measures, however wise, that will lessen the popularity of their 
advocates with the new constituency, be the ultimate consequences 
what they may. 

Personal loyalty to the Sovereign and the reigning family has at all 
times been a force in Europe which we can not easily estimate here. 
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But for years past, in England, this feeling has been on the decline, 
and its diminution has been aided, partly by the faults, and partly by 
the misfortunes of those who are its objects. The attachment founded 
upon the mere dourgeoises virtues, if not very deep or enthusiastic, is 
at all events easily won: but even this the present heir to the throne 
seems not to have cared to acquire. It is quite probable that his 
indolence or incuriousness in this matter will have cost him what we 
can not but consider his very slender chance for the crown. In any 
case, personal devotion to the Sovereign can not be relied upon as a 
restraining force now. 

It is worth noting here that exactly five hundred years ago (1371), 
a Parliament met which by boldly attacking what may be called the 
Ministry — that is the confidential advisers of the King — for abusing 
the power which the sovereign’s age and infirmities had placed in 
their hands, commenced the modern political history of England. 
And the leader in this joint reformation was another Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the best beloved of all Englishmen, who had won the battle 
of Crécy at sixteen years of age, and that of Poictiers at twenty-six, 
and who now, worn out by mortal disease, rose from his death-bed to 
defend the rights and liberties of his countrymen, who were never to 
be his subjects. 

Nor is anything to be hoped from foreign help. It has been 
England’s extraordinary misfortune of late years so to conduct her 
foreign policy as to alienate all her friends; and her time of greatest 
need is her time of greatest isolation. Ina comparatively short space 
she has offended or estranged Russia, Germany, France, and the 
United States ; and unless it be in Portugal, Italy, Belgium, or Holland, 
neither of which can help her, it is doubtful if she has a friend in 
Europe. And in case of all her energies being taxed to resist 
domestic insurrection, it is easy to conjecture what would be the action 
of three out of the four great Powers we have named. 

Our own anticipations, or conjectures, are, that in the event of the 
Queen’s death, there will be a simultaneous and very formidable 
uprising in all the great manufacturing districts, with the proclama- 
tion of a republic, and that these forces will be speedily swelled by a 
great multitude of the rural laborers, colliers, and others. That this 
will be the signal for an insurrection in Ireland, reinforced by large 
numbers of Irishmen and volunteers from the United States, this 
Government offering every facility and acknowledging the republic. 
Either as declared foes, or as nominal friends, foreign powers will 
intervene, and then will be the opportunity for glutting all hatreds 
and satiating all rapacities. Russia wants Turkey and Hindostan, 
Germany wants Holland, Belgium and Denmark, the United States 
want Canada. How many of these wants will be gratified, it is not 
easy to foresee ; but we can safely predict that before the trouble is 
over, there will be extensive changes to be made in all maps of the 
world. 

And yet, strangely enough, those who from their position and 
opportunities of knowledge should best estimate the gravity of the 
danger, seem to regard it as rather grotesquely ugly than really for- 
midable, and in their most serious reference to it there is a touch of 
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contemptuous amusement, as if they were watching the uncouth 
gambols and rude play of some lubberly Ao/tergeist, whose pranks are 
rough and boisterous enough, but do no damage beyond a little 
broken crockery, and who will return to his drudgery presently, and 
earn his accustomed bowl of cream. It will not be long, we think, 
before they will discover that misshapen and grotesque though he 
may be, Jacques Bonhomme is not Robin Goodfellow, but Seismos, 
the Earthquake Spirit,* who is even now growling and muttering very 
near the surface,— 
“Einmal noch mit Kraft geschoben, 
Mit den Schultern brav gehoben ! 


So gelangen wir nach oben 
Wo uns Alles weichen muss !” 


’ 


Wn. Hanp BROWNE. 


THE DOCTOR’S KISS: 
A REMINISCENCE OF PLATTE STATION. 


GC PPEARANCES are always to a greater or less extent 

A deceiving,” said my companion, taking a fresh start in 
his conversation. “TI have lived a long time in this vexed world, and 
like the old heathen, have drunk many flagons and uttered many 
reproaches. I believe I understand human nature reasonably well — 
that is, as well as anything so composite and variable admits of 
being understood at all. I have an instinctive knowledge of an 
honest man ; and an instinctive aversion for one who is capable of 
cheating me, and maybe watching his opportunity to do so. But I 
never could claim to have mastered the mystery of physiognomy. I 
have known good men whose faces seemed hideous masks, scarcely 
to be recognised as human. I have seen fellows hanged in the Rocky 
Mountains whose hands were red and whose souls were black with 
murder, and whose faces and figures would have served for the 
models of a studio. I say, appearances are deceiving —we crede 
colori,” continued my companion, who sat in front of me, vis-a-vis ; 
and he thoughtfully touched the guitar which he held as he was 
speaking. 

And then there ensued a pause, which was, as are most American 
pauses, a brief pause. My friend was not in the habit of pausing much 
or long ; and his “intervals of sound” were not filled, as were those 





* Faust, Zweiter Theil. 
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of Mr. Tennyson’s fair woman, with “light.” He occupied them in 
playing with little babies. He was grim and grizzled, and like most 
other good fellows, was fond of babies. He was particularly and 
emphatically fond of my oldest and youngest and only offspring, and 
therefore, in my eyes, a particularly clever fellow and elegant judge of 
babies. He took up his skein of talk as follows: 

“ Nobody would have suspected that a woman so demure and so 
child-like had ever passed through any adventures or experienced any 
romance. She had a soft face, bright eyes, and a warm rich color. 
Almost any man would have called her pretty ; in that country almost 
any man would have called her beautiful. She was a quiet little 
woman, and looked up at her brawny, broad-shouldered husband with 
an expression of love and trust that was touching or tantalising to 
behold, according to your humor.” 

I ventured to interline his observations with the remark that he 
hadn’t yet said what woman it was he referred to, or when he had 
met her, or what romance she had been born to, or had achieved, or 
had had thrust upon her: in short, I soffo-voced that he was quoting at 
random from his drama, without having announced the dramatis 
persone, and their several and respective casts. 

My friend never declined a challenge such as the invitation above 
extended, to complete the picture whose outlines he had sketched so 
hurriedly and indistinctly. He was filled to the brim with the well- 
kept stores of anecdote and adventure accumulated during five 
years’ travel and residence in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. 
He was also charged to the muzzle with thoughts and facts and 
fancies gathered from the study of books in many long nights of 
winter in that drear distant country. My friend was an elegant and 
accurate scholar, of varied and valuable accomplishments, and a 
man of striking and original ideas on a wide range of subjects. He 
had gone to Montana at the close of the civil war in pursuit of his 
fortune. He had come back home at the end of five years, moder- 
ately well provided with the glittering metal which had lured him so 
far from all he loved on the earth, but rich in added resources of 
experience and observation, possessed of a profound knowledge of 
the world, and racy as the fresh air of the Western mountains with 
incidents and illustrations of the wild society and strange unique 
characters of the far Northwest. 

Such was the gentleman, hurriedly and imperfectly sketched, who 
had the floor, and to whom I was listening with the eager interest 
which attached alike to his reminiscences and his opinions. Many 
an hour which flew by on noiseless pinions had he held us enchanted 
by descriptions of magnificent mountain scenery, or thrilled by true 
tales of adventure and danger, or amused with quaint sketches of 
Indian character and customs, and the inithitable heathen Chinee. 
After so long an isolation from all to whom he could open his heart, 
or who could appreciate his thoughts and feelings, Tom’s tongue was 
ever ready to unfold the rare treasures of experience which had so 
long lain covert. And we, as I have said —by “we” I mean all of 
the family, great and small — were always equally glad and ready to 
hear, and could see in fancy the wild sights his eyes had dwelt on, 
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and pass through all the strange passages of his romantic life, under 
the inspiration of his personal presence and the pictures so lightly 
but so dexterously and gracefully drawn. 

“Well,” observed Tom, “there isn’t much of a story to tell after 
all ; and a much more thrilling romance can be bought for a dime at 
any news-stand. I do not know why the girl’s face should have 
looked in to-night on my memory, or why I should have referred to 
the incident, rather comic than romantic indeed, which was told me 
about her. . I will not refuse to repeat it, however, if you care to hear. 

“T was on my way from Helena, Montana Territory, to the States 
in 1867. At that time the Union Pacific Railroad had not been 
constructed, and the only communication for passengers or mail- 
matter was by way of the great overland stage line of Wells, Fargo 
& Co., and its various branches and connections. The main line 
extended from Atkinson, Kansas (which is just across the Missouri 
border), to Sacramento City, California, a distance of twenty-two 
hundred miles. ‘The line touched Salt Lake City, which stands nearly 
equidistant between the two terminal points; that is, it is twelve 
hundred miles from Atkinson and one thousand miles from Sacra- 
mento. At Salt Lake, the line from the north connects with the 
main through line. It is five hundred miles from Helena to Salt Lake 
City. Everything in the West, you see, is done ona grand scale ; 
everything is done there in a hurry. For instance, grand as those 
distances are through a wild and rugged and almost uninhabited tract, 
we managed to move over the mountains and along the rough roads 
with considerable speed. The beasts were put on their mettle. At 
every station were fresh relays, and the close of every twenty-four 
hours found us a hundred miles further on the way than we were at 
their beginning ; for we travelled all day and all night under whip 
and spur, and stopped only for meals and to change our horses. 
Except for the lady whom we might keep waiting, I might give you 
some points of interest in connection with stage-coach travelling. 
But they will keep till a more convenient season. 

“Coming through Bridger’s Pass, we halted early one morning at 
Platte Station, on the North Platte river, to get our breakfast. ‘The 
night had been keenly cold, and the sharp mountain air had penetrated 
the armor of all our robes and furs and blankets, and made us suffer 
considerably notwithstanding our close companionship and the tight- 
ness of the coach. Sleep was out of the question. You can under- 
stand how grateful was the sight of the station, with the blue smoke 
curling up from its big-mouthed chimney, and the red light shining 
through the open doors. Very soon all the party showed evident 
marks of improvement, and the frozen current of talk was melted and 
fluent. The boys had washed from their faces the stains of travel, 
adjusted their dress, and thawed their stiff and half-petrified limbs ; 
and their beards for the most part were redolent after a fashion that 
Mr. John Gough would have disapproved. Total abstinence is not 
yet firmly rooted in the West ; the boys lead hard and stirring lives, 
and whiskey always comes handy. 

“Presently breakfast was announced as ready, and we took our 
seats at the board. The host was a large, rough, coarse-bearded, 
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red-headed man ; not an easy man to handle in any little unpleasant- 
ness, and still not of sinister expression or violent manners. His 
wife was the only woman on the premises, perhaps in the range of 
many miles about us. No picture could be sweeter than her soft, fair, 
becoming face. She lacked expression only, the fire of the eyes 
and grace of motion, to make her a perfect beauty. 

“IT have made my introduction so long, and gotten my characters 
in position with so much elaborate care, that I’m almost ashamed to 
tell you the story, there seems so little of it. 

“ Well, it happened not long before we arrived there and partook 
of the hospitalities over which she presided, that this little woman. 
sweet and innocent as she was, came near being the means of a deed 
of bloodshed and murder. 

“The little woman, until that day, so memorable in her household, 
had had one misfortune, one skeleton which could not be concealed, 
one grief of which she was always painfully reminded. She was 
a devoted wife, and her husband loved her and was proud of her 
beauty ; only that beauty had one great defect, the little woman was 
dreadfully cross-eyed, and all the symmetry of her round, neat form, 
nor the brightness of her eyes nor the sweetness of her voice, could 
wholly avail to redeem the one sad stain which marred her beauty. 

“One day, a gentleman who was on his way to his home in Cali- 
fornia, after a visit to the East, stopped with other passengers on the 
coach at Platte Station for breakfast. During the meal, his eyes, 
which seemed indeed very bright and intelligent and vigilant eyes, 
observed the deformity which disfigured the face of the hostess, and 
they did not fail to observe as well the embarrassment and pain which 
the consciousness of its possession caused her. After breakfast the 
master of the house withdrew from the room, perhaps to look after 
the team or attend to the wants of the driver. The stranger moved 
up to the lady and asked permission to look into her eyes. 

“She knew not what object he had, nor whether his curiosity was 
benevolent or malicious, nor whether the freedom he took was right 
or wrong. She yielded to the request without question or misgiving, 
and was moved close under the light of the window, where the stranger 
closely examined the strabismal eyes, without, however, giving 
utterance to any word of comment. Presently he took from a case 
in his pocket a little lancet, and touched the woman just over her 
nose, in the skin of the forehead, A nerve or tendon was severed by 
the skilful and delicate surgery, and quick as thought the eyes rolled 
back to their proper positions. 

“Whether it was the surprise and gratification, or the slight pain 
caused by the lancet’s touch, or the strange and sudden motion of the 
eyes, I do not know; but the long, soft lashes of the little woman 
filled with tears, through which her bright and beautiful eyes shone 
with added lustre, and a softer and sweeter expression than ever 
before dwelt in their dark depths. 

“The stranger looked on her angel face a moment, and giving way 
to an impulse sudden and thrilling, he folded the sweet form in his 
arms, and gave her lips a long and ardent kiss. 

“ And now for a muse en scene. Tableau: the little woman, wrapped 
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in the fond arms of the stranger, and showing no resistance, and 
indeed no disposition to resist. Enter husband, who beholds the 
embrace. Exit husband, who means business. Re-enter husband 
with a double-barrelled shot-gun, his mind still intent on business. 

“Just at the moment when the buck-shot would have been trans- 
ferred from their place in the gun-barrels, to the liver or lights or 
brain or breast of the gay and festive stranger, the little woman lifted 
her face and met her husband’s squarely ; and a light shone in it 
from every line and feature so radiant, so witching, so guileless, that 
the wrathful gentleman dropped his weapon, uttered an exclamation 
of joyful surprise, and gazed on his wife with a look in which wonder 
and admiration were strangely and comically blended. 

“ The éclaircissement was soon made. ‘The stranger was a physician 
and surgeon of national fame, who had been on a visit to his friends 
in the East, and was on his way back to San Francisco, where he 
enjoyed an extensive and lucrative practice. His professional interest 
had been excited by the case of his little hostess at Platte Station, 
and an examination confirmed his impression that the defect could 
be readily remedied. His lancet was always at hand, and relief at 
once followed its application. 

“ He could offer no apology for the liberty he had taken with the 
lips of the little woman, except that she looked so beautiful that he 
could not resist the temptation. ‘Once how, he could not well define, 
unless perchance they kissed.” He said that he claimed no other 
fee, however, and would promise to behave better next time. The 
joyful husband saw nothing so wonderful in the doctor’s surrender to 
a temptation so attractive, which proved that he too was sensible of 
its power and charm. When the time arrived for the stage to leave, 
the new friends parted with mutual assurances of respect and good- 
will ; and the curtain descends over a happy family at the North 
Platte Station. 

“T claim this much in behalf of my narrative, which, as I previously 
warned you, isn’t much of a narrative at all—that it is at least the 
only romance on record, so far as I know, the heroine of which is a 
cross-eyed little woman.” 

E. S. GREGorY. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR PLEASURE! 


HEN Dick Kearney waited on Cecil Walpole at his quarters 

in the Castle, he was somewhat surprised to find that 
gentleman more reserved in manner, and in general more distant, 
than when he had seen him as his father’s guest. 

Though he extended two fingers of his hand on entering, and 
begged him to be seated, Walpole did not take a chair himself, but 
stood with his back to the fire —the showy skirts of a very gorgeous 
dressing-gown displayed over his arms—where he looked like 
some enormous bird exulting in the full effulgence of his bright 
plumage. 

“You got my note, Mr. Kearney?” began he, almost before the 
other had sat down, with the air of a man whose time was too 
precious for mere politeness. 

“Tt is the reason of my present visit,” said Dick, drily. 

“Just so. His Excellency instructed me to ascertain in what 
shape most acceptable to your family he might show the sense 
entertained by the Government of that gallant defence of Kilgobbin ; 
and believing that the best way to meet a man’s wishes is first 
of all to learn what the wishes are, I wrote you the few lines of 
yesterday.” 

“T suspect there must be a mistake somewhere,” began Kearney, 
with difficulty. “At least, I intimated to Atlee the shape in which 
the Viceroy’s favor would be most agreeable to us, and I came here 
prepared to find you equally informed on the matter.” 

“ Ah, indeed! I know nothing —positively nothing. Atlee tele- 
graphed me, ‘ See Kearney, and hear what he has to say. I write by 
post.— ATLEE.’ There’s the whole of it.” J; 

* And the letter —” 

“The letter is there. It came by the late mail, and I have not 
opened it.” 

“Would it not be better to glance over it now?” said Dick, mildly. 

“Not if you can give me the substance by word of mouth. ‘Time, 
they tell us, is money, and as I have got very little of either, I am 
obliged to be parsimonious. What is it you want? I mean the 
sort of thing we could help you to obtain. I see,” said he, smiling, 
“vou had rather I should read Atlee’s letter. Well, here goes.” He 
broke the envelope, and began :— 


“My DEAR Mr. WALPOLE,— I hoped by this time to have had a 
report to make you of what I had done, heard, seen, and imagined 
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since my arrival, and yet here I am now towards the close of my 
second week, and I have nothing to tell; and beyond a sort of 
confused sense of being immensely delighted with my mode of life, I 
am totally unconscious of the flight of time. 

“* His Excellency received me once for ten minutes, and later on, 
after some days, for half an hour: for he is confined to bed with 
gout, and forbidden by his doctor all mental labor. He was kind 
and courteous to a degree, hoped I should endeavor to make myself 
at home,— giving orders at the same time that my dinner should be 
served at my own hour, and the stables placed at my disposal for 
riding or driving. For occupation, he suggested I should see what 
the newspapers were saying, and make a note or two if anything 
struck me as remarkable. 

“*Tady Maude is charming,—and I use the epithet in all the 
significance of its sorcery. She conveys to me each morning his 
Excellency’s instructions for my day’s work ; and it is only by a 
mighty effort I can tear myself from the magic thrill of her voice, 
and the captivation of her manner, to follow what I have to reply to, 
investigate, and remark on. 

““¢T meet her each day at luncheon, and she says she will join 
me “some day at dinner.” When that glorious occasion arrives, 
I shall call it the event of my life, for her mere presence stimulates 
me to such effort in conversation that I feel in the very lassitude 
afterwards what a strain my faculties have undergone.’ ” 


‘What an insufferable coxcomb, and an idiot to boot!” cried 
Walpole. “I could not do him a more spiteful turn than to tell my 
cousin of her conquest. There is another page, I see, of the same 
sort. But here you are —this is all about you: I'll read it. ‘In re 
Kearney. ‘The Irish are always logical ; and as Miss Kearney once 
shot some of her countrymen, when on a mission they deemed 
national, her brother opines that he ought to represent the principles 
thus involved in Parliament.’ ” 

“Ts this the way in which he states my claims?” broke in Dick, 
with ill-suppressed passion. 

“ Bear in mind, Mr. Kearney, this jest, and a very poor one it is, 
was meant for me alone. The communication is essentially private, 
and it is only through my indiscretion you know anything of it 
whatever.” 

“T am not aware that any confidence should entitle him to write 
such an impertinence.” 

“In that case I shall read no more,” said Walpole, as he slowly 
re-folded the letter. “The fault is all on my side, Mr. Kearney,” he 
continued ; “but I own I thought you knew your friend so thoroughly 
that extravagance on his part could have neither astonished nor pro- 
voked you.” 

“You are perfectly right, Mr. Walpole ; I apologise for my impa- 
tience. It was, perhaps, in hearing his words read aloud by another 
that I forgot myself, and if you will kindly continue the reading I 
will promise to behave more suitably in future.” 

Walpole re-opened the letter, but, whether indisposed to trust the 
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pledge thus given, or to prolong the interview, ran his eyes over one 
side and then turned to the last page. “I see,” said he, “he augurs 
ill as to your chances of success ; he opines that you have not well 
calculated the great cost of the venture, and that in all probability it 
has been suggested by some friend of questionable discretion. ‘ At 
all events,’” and here he read aloud,—* ‘at all events, his Excellency 
says, “ We should like to mark the Kilgobbin affair by some show of 
approbation ; and although supporting young K. in a contest for his 
county is a ‘higher figure’ than we meant to pay, see him, and hear 
what he has to say of his prospects — what he can do to obtain a 
seat, and what he will do if he gets one. We need not caution him 
against’’”’—hum, hum, hum,” muttered he, slurring over the words, 
and endeavoring to pass on to something else. 

“May I ask against what I am supposed to be so secure?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. A very small impertinence, but which Mr. 
Atlee found irresistible.” 

“ Pray let me hear it. It shall not irritate me.” 

“ He says, ‘There will be no more a fear of bribery in your case 
than of a debauch at Father Mathew’s.’” 

“He is right there,” said Kearney, with great temper. “The 
only difference is that our forbearance will be founded on something 
stronger than a pledge.” 

Walpole looked at the speaker, and was evidently struck by the 
calm command he had displayed of his passion. 

“Tf we could forget Joe Atlee for a few minutes, Mr. Walpole, we 
might possibly gain something. I, at least, would be glad to know 
how far I might count on the Government aid in my project.” 

“Ha, you want to —— in fact you would like that we should give 
you something like a regular—eh?—that is to say that you could 
declare to certain people naturally enough, I admit ; but here is 
how we are, Kearney. Of course what I say now is literally between 
ourselves, and strictly confidential.” 

“T shall so understand it,” said the other, gravely. 

“Well now, here it is. The Irish vote, as the Yankees would call 
it, is of undoubted value to us, but it is confoundedly dear! With Paul 
Cullen on one side and Fenianism on the other, we have no peace. 
Time was when you all pulled the one way, and a sop to the Pope 
pleased you all. Now that will suffice no longer. The ‘ Sovereign 
Pontiff dodge’ is the surest of all ways to offend the Nationals; so 
that, in reality, what we want in the House is a number of Liberal 
Irishmen who will trust the Government to do as much for the 
Catholic Church as English bigotry will permit, and as much for 
the Irish peasant as will not endanger the rights of property over the 
Channel.” 

“There’s a wide field there, certainly,” said Dick, smiling. 

“Ts there not?” cried the other, exultingly. ‘“ Not only does it 
bowl over the Established Church and Protestant ascendancy, but it 
inverts the position of landlord and tenant. To unsettle everything 
in Ireland, so that anybody might hope to be anything, or to own 
heaven knows what —to legalise gambling for existence to a people 
who delight in high play, and yet not involve us in a civil war,— was 
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a grand policy, Kearney, a very grand policy. Not that I expect a 
young, ardent spirit like yourself, fresh from college ambitions and 
high-flown hopes, will take this view.” 

Dick only smiled and shook his head. 

“Just so,” resumed Walpole. “I could not expect you to like this 
programme, and I know already all that you allege against it ; but, as 
B. says, Kearney, the man who rules Ireland must know how to take 
command of a ship in a state of mutiny, and yet never suppress the 
revolt. There’s the problem,—as much discipline as you can, as 
much indiscipline as you can bear. The brutal old Tories used to 
master the crew, and hang the ringleaders ; and for that matter, they 
might have hanged the whole ship’s company. We know better, 
Kearney ; and we have so confused and addled them by our policy, 
that if a fellow were to strike his captain he would never be quite 
sure whether he was to be strung up at the gangway or made a petty 
officer. Do you see it now?” 

“T can scarcely say that I do see it—I mean, that I see it as 


you do.” 


“T scarcely could hope that you should, or at least that you should 
do so at once ; but now, as to this seat for King’s County, I believe 
we have already found our man. I'll not be sure, nor will I ask you 
to regard the matter as fixed on, but I suspect we are in relations — 
you know what I mean — with an old supporter who has been beaten 
half-a-dozen times in our interest, but is coming up once more. I'll 
ascertain about this positively, and let you know. And then ”— here 
he drew breath freely and talked more at ease —“if we should find 
our hands free, and that we see our way clearly to support you, what 
assurance could you give us that you would go through with the 
contest and fight the battle out?” 

“T believe if I engage in the struggle I shall continue to the end,” 
said Dick, half-doggedly. 

“Your personal pluck and determination I do not question for a 
moment. Now, let us see”—here he seemed to ruminate for some 
seconds, and looked like one debating a matter with himself. “Yes,” 
cried he at last, “I believe that will be the best way. I am sure it 
will. When do you go back, Mr. Kearney,— to Kilgobbin, I mean?” 

“My intention was to go down the day after to-morrow.” 

“ That will be Friday. Let us see, what is Friday? Friday is the 
15th, is it not?” 

~ve.” 

“ Friday ”— muttered the other —“ Friday? There’s the Education 
Board, and the Harbor Commissioners, and something else at—to 
be sure, a visit to the Popish schools with Dean O’Mahony. You 
couldn’t make it Saturday, could you?” 

“Not conveniently. I had already arranged a plan for Saturday. 
But why should I delay here —to what.end?” 

“Only that if you could say Saturday I would like to go down 
with you.” 

From the mode in which he said these words it was clear that he 
looked for an almost rapturous acceptance of his gracious proposal ; 
but Dick did not regard the project in that light, nor was he overjoyed 
in the least at the proposal. 
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“T mean,” said Walpole, hastening to relieve the awkwardness of 
silence —‘I mean that I could talk over this affair with your father 
in a practical business fashion that you could scarcely enter into. 
Still, if Saturday could not be managed, I’ll try if I could not run 
down with you on Friday. Only for a day, remember. I must return 
by the evening train. We shall arrive by what hour?” 

“ By breakfast-time,” said Dick, but still not over-graciously. 

“Nothing could be better ; that will give us a long day, and I 
should like a full discussion with your father. You'll manage to send 
me on to— what’s the name?” 

“ Moate.” 

“Moate. Yes; that’sthe place. The up-train leaves at midnight, 
I remember. Now, that’s all settled. You'll take me up then here 
on Friday morning, Kearney, on your way to the station, and, mean- 
while, I’ll set to work and put off these deputations and circulars till 
Saturday, when, I remember, I have a dinner with the Provost. Is 
there anything more to be thought of?” 

“TI believe not,” muttered Dick, still sullenly. 

“ By-bye, then, till Friday morning,” said he, as he turned towards 
his desk, and began arranging a mass of papers before him, 

‘“Here’s a jolly mess, with a vengeance,” muttered Kearney as he 
descended the stair. ‘The Viceroy’s private secretary to be domesti- 
cated with a ‘head-centre’ and an escaped convict. There’s not even 
the doubtful comfort of being able to make my family assist me 
through the difficulty.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PLMNUDDM CASTLE, NoRTH WALES. 


Amonc the articles of that wardrobe of Cecil Walpole’s of which 
Atlee had possessed himself'so unceremoniously, there was a very 
gorgeous blue dress-coat, with the royal button and a lining of sky- 
blue silk, which formed the appropriate costume of the gentlemen of 
the viceregal household. This, with a waistcoat to match, Atlee had 
carried off with him in the indiscriminating haste of a last moment ; 
‘ and although thoroughly understanding that he could not avail himself 
of a costume so distinctively the mark of a condition, yet, by one of 
the contrarieties of his strange nature, in which the desire for an 
assumption of any kind was a passion—he had tried on that coat 
fully a dozen times, and while admiring how well it became him, and 
how perfectly it seemed to suit his face and figure, he had dramatized 
to himself the part of an aide-de-camp in waiting, rehearsing the little 
speeches in which he presented this or that imaginary person to his 
Excellency, and coining the small money of epigram in which he 
related the news of the day. 

“How I should cut out those dreary subalterns with their mess- 
room drolleries, how I should shame those tiresome cornets whose 
only glitter is on their sabretaches,”. muttered he, as he surveyed 
himself in his courtly attire. ‘“ It is all nonsense to say that the dress 
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a man wears can only impress the surrounders. It is on himself, on 
his own nature and temper, his mind, his faculties, his very ambition 
—there is a transformation effected ; and I, Joe Atlee, feel myself, 
as I move about in this costume, a very different man from that 
humble creature in gray tweed whose very coat reminds him he is a 
‘cad,’ and who has but to look in the glass to read his condition.” 

On the morning that he learned that Lady Maude would join him 
that day at dinner, Atlee conceived the idea of appearing in this 
costume. It was not only that she knew nothing of the Irish court 
and its habits, but she made an almost ostentatious show of her 
indifference to all about it, and in the few questions she asked, the 
tone of interrogation might have suited Africa as much as Ireland. 
It was true, she was evidently puzzled to know what place or condition 
Atlee occupied ; his name was not familiar to her, and yet he seemed 
to know everything and everybody, enjoyed a large share of his 
Excellency’s confidence, and appeared conversant with every detail 
placed before him. 

That she would not directly ask him what place he occupied in the 
household he well knew, and he felt at the same time what a standing 
and position that costume would give him, what self-confidence and 
ease it would also confer, and how, for once in his life, free from the 
necessity of asserting a station, he could devote all his energies to 
the exercise of agreeability and those resources of small-talk in which 
he knew he was a master. 

Besides all this, it was to be his last day at the Castle — he was to 
start the next morning for Constantinople, with all the instructions 
regarding the spy Sperionides, and he desired to make a favorable 
impression on Lady Maude before he left. Though intensely — even 
absurdly vain— Atlee was one of those men who are so eager for 
success in life that they are ever on the watch lest any weakness of 
disposition or temper should serve to compromise their chances, and 
in this way he was led to distrust what he would in his puppyism have 
liked to have thought a favorable effect produced by him on her 
ladyship. She was intensely cold in manner, and yet he had made 
her more than once listen to him with interest. She rarely smiled, 
and he had made her actually laugh. Her apathy appeared complete, 
and yet he had so piqued her curiosity that she could not forbear a 
question. 

Acting as her uncle’s secretary, and in constant communication 
with him, it was her affectation to imagine herself a political character, 
and she did not scruple to avow the hearty contempt she felt for the 
usual occupation of women’s lives. Atlee’s knowledge therefore 
actually amazed her; his hardihood, which never forsook him, 
enabled him to give her the most positive assurances on anything he 
spoke ; and as he had already fathomed the chief prejudices of his 
Excellency, and knew exactly where and to what his political wishes 
tended, she heard nothing from her uncle but expressions of admiration 
for the just views, the clear and definite ideas, and the consummate 
skill with which that “ young fellow ” distinguished himself. 

“We shall have him in the House one of these days,” he would 
say; “and I am much mistaken if he will not make a remarkable 
figure there.” 
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When Lady Maude sailed proudly into the library before dinner, 
Atlee was actually stunned by amazement at her beauty. Though 
not in actual evening dress, her costume was that sort of demi-toilette 
compromise which occasionally is most becoming ; and the tasteful 
lappet of Brussels lace, which, interwoven with her hair, fell down on 
either side so as to frame her face, softened its expression to a degree 
of loveliness he was not prepared for. 

It was her pleasure — her caprice perhaps — to be on this occasion 
unusually amiable and agreeable. Except by a sort of quiet dignity, 
there was no coldness, and she spoke of her uncle’s health and hopes 
just as she might have discussed them with an old friend of the house. 

When the butler flung wide the folding-doors into the dining-room 
and announced dinner, she was about to move on, when she suddenly 
stopped, and said with a faint smile, “ Will you give me your arm?” 
Very simple words, and commonplace too, but enough to throw Atlee’s 
whole nature into a convulsion of delight. And as he walked at her 
side it was in the very ecstasy of pride and exultation. 

Dinner passed off with the decorous solemnity of that meal, at 
which the most emphatic utterances were the butler’s “ Marcobrunner,” 
or “Johannisberg.” The guests, indeed, spoke little, and the strange- 
ness of their situation rather disposed to thought than conversation. 

“You are going to Constantinople to-morrow, Mr. Atlee, my uncle 
tells me,” said she, after a longer silence than usual. 

“Yes ; his Excellency has charged me with a message of which I 
hope to acquit myself well, though I own to my misgivings about it 
now.” 

“You are too diffident, perhaps, of your powers,” said she ; and 
there was a faint curl of the lip that made the words sound equivocally. 

“T do not know if great modesty be amongst my failings,” said he, 
laughingly. “ My friends would say not.” 

“You mean, perhaps, that you are not without ambitions? ” 

“That is true. I confess to very bold ones.” And as he spoke he 
stole a glance towards her ; but her pale face never changed. 

“T wish, before you had gone, that you had settled that stupid 
muddle about the attack on —I forget the place.” 

* Kilgobbin ? ” 

“Yes, Kil-gobbin—horrid name! for the Premier still persists in 
thinking there was something in it, and worrying my uncle for explana- 
tions ; and as somebody is to ask something when Parliament meets, 
it would be as well to have a letter to read to the House.” 

“Tn what sense, pray?” asked Atlee, mildly. 

“ Disavowing all ; stating that the story had no foundation ; that 
there was no attack—no resistance —no member of the viceregal 
household present at any time.” 

“That would be going too far, for then we should next have to 
deny Walpole’s broken arm and his long confinement to house.” 

“You may serve coffee in a quarter of an hour, Marcom,” said she, 
dismissing the butler; and then, as he left the room,—“ And you 
tell me seriously there was a broken arm in this case ?” 

“I can hide nothing from you, though I have taken an oath to 
silence,” said he with an energy that seemed to defy repression. “I 
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vill tell you everything, though it’s little short of a perjury, only 
premising this much that I know nothing from Walpole himself.” 

With this much of preface, he went on to describe Walpole’s visit 
to Kilgobbin as one of those adventurous exploits which young 
Englishmen fancy they have a sort of right to perform in the less 
civilised country. “He imagined, I have no doubt,” said he, “that 
he was studying the condition of Ireland, and investigating the land 
question, when he carried on a fierce flirtation with a pretty Irish girl.” 

“ And there was a flirtation?” 

“Yes, but nothing more. Nothing really serious at any time. So 
far he behaved frankly and well, for even at the outset of the affair 
he owned to —a what shall I call it?— an entanglement was, I believe, 
his own word —an entanglement in England —” 

“ Did he not state more of this entanglement, with whom it was, or 
how or where?” 

“T should think not. At all events they who told me knew nothing 
of these details. They only knew, as he said, that he was in a certain 
sense tied up, and that till fate unbound him he was a prisoner.” 

“Poor fellow ; it was hard.” 

“So he said, and so ¢hey believed him. Not that I myself believe 
he was ever seriously in love with the Irish girl.” 

“ And why not?” 

“T may be wrong in my reading of him, but my impression is that 
he regards marriage as one of those solemn events which should 
contribute to a man’s worldly fortune. Now, an Irish connection 
could scarcely be the road to this.” 

“What an ungallant admission,” said she, with a smile. “I hope 
Mr. Walpole is not of your mind.” After a pause she said, “ And 
how was it that in your intimacy he told you nothing of this?” 

He shook his head in dissent. 

“ Not even of the ‘entanglement ’?” 

“ Not even of that. He would speak freely enough of his ‘ egregious 
blunder,’ as he called it, in quitting his career and coming to Ireland ; 
that it was a gross mistake for any man to take up Irish politics as a 
line in life ; that they were puzzles in the present and lead to nothing 
in the future, and, in fact, that he wished himself back again in Italy 
every day he lived.” 

“Was there any ‘entanglement’ there also?” 

“T cannot say. On these he made me no confidences.” 

“ Coffee, my lady!” said the butler, entering at this moment. Nor 
was Atlee grieved at the interruption. 

“T am enough of a Turk,” said she, laughingly, “to like that muddy, 
strong coffee they give you in the East, and where the very smallness 
of the cups suggests its strength. You, I know, are impatient for 
your cigarette, Mr. Atlee, and I am about to liberate you.” While 
Atlee was muttering his assurances of how much he prized her 
presence, she broke in, “ Besides, I promised my uncle a visit before 
tea-time, and as I shall not see you again I will wish you now a 
pleasant journey and a safe return.” 

“Wish me success in my expedition,” said he, eagerly. 

“Ves, I will wish that also. One word more. I am very short- 
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sighted, as you may see, but you wear a ring of great beauty. May 
I look at it?” 

“It is pretty, certainly. It was a present Walpole made me. I 
am not sure that there is not a story attached to it, though I don’t 
know it.” 

“Perhaps it may be linked with the ‘entanglement,’” said she, 
laughing softly. 

“For aught I know, so it may. Do you admire it?” 

“Tmmensely,” said she, as she held it to the light. 

“You can add immensely to its value if you will,” said he, diffi- 
dently. : 

“Tn what way?” 

“By keeping it, Lady Maude,” said he; and for once his cheek 
colored with the shame of his own boldness. 

“ May I purchase it with one of my own? Will you have this, or 
this?” said she, hurriedly. 

“ Anything that once was yours,” said he, in a mere whisper. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Atlee.” 

And he was alone ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
At TEA-TIME. 


Tue family at Kilgobbin Castle were seated at tea when Dick 
Kearney’s telegram arrived. It bore the address, “ Lord Kilgobbin,” 
and ran thus :—“ Walpole wishes to speak with you, and will come 
down with me on Friday; his stay cannot be beyond one day.— 
RICHARD KEARNEY.” 

“What can he want with me?” cried Kearney, as he tossed over 
the despatch to his daughter. “If he wants to talk over the election, 
I could tell him per post that I think it a folly and an absurdity. 
Indeed, if he is not coming to propose for either my niece or my 
daughter, he might spare himself the journey.” 

“Who is to say that such is not his intention, papa?” said Kate, 
merrily. ‘Old Catty had a dream about a piebald horse and a hay- 
stack on fire, and something about a creel of duck-eggs, and I trust 
that every educated person knows what ¢Azy mean.” 

“T do not,” cried Nina, boldly. 

“ Marriage, my dear. One is marriage by special licence, with a 
bishop or a dean to tie the knot; another is a runaway match. I 
forget what the eggs signify.” 

“An unbroken engagement,” interposed Donogan, gravely, “so 
long as none of them are smashed.” 

“On the whole, then, it is very promising tidings,” said Kate. 

“It may be easy to be more promising than the election,” said the 
old man. 

“T’m not flattered, uncle, to hear that I’m easier to win than a seat 
in Parliament.” 

“That does not imply you are not worth a great deal more,” said 
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Kearney with an air of gallantry. “I know if I was a young 
fellow which I’d strive most for. Eh, Mr. Daniel? I see you agree 
with me.” 

Donogan’s face, slightly flushed before, became now crimson as he 
sipped his tea in confusion, unable to utter a word. 

“ And so,” resumed Kearney, “he'll only give us a day to make up 
our minds! It’s lucky, girls, that you have the telegram there to tell 
you what’s coming.” 

“Tt would have been more piquant, papa, if he had made his mes- 
sage say, ‘I propose for Nina. Reply by wire.’” 

“Or, ‘May I marry your daughter?’” chimed in Nina, quickly. 

“There it is now,” broke in Kearney, laughing, “ you’re fighting for 
him already! Take my word for it, Mr. Daniel, there’s no so sure way 
to get a girl for your wife as to make her believe there’s another only 
waiting to be asked. It’s the threat of the opposition coach on the 
road keeps down the fares.” 

“ Papa is all wrong,” said Kate. “There is no such conceivable 
pleasure as saying No to a man that another woman is ready to 
accept. It is about the most refined sort of self-flattery imaginable.” 

“Not to say that men are utterly ignorant of that freemasonry 
among women which gives us all an interest in the man who marries 
one of us,” said Nina. “It is only your confirmed old bachelor that 
we all agree in detesting.” 

“Faith, I give you up altogether. You’re a puzzle clean beyond 
me,” said Kearney, with a sigh. 

“T think it is Balzac tells us,” said Donogan, “that women and 
politics are the only two exciting pursuits in life, for you never can tell 
where either of them will lead you.” 

“ And who is Balzac?” asked Kearney. 

“Oh, uncle, don’t let me hear you ask who is the greatest novelist 
that ever lived.” 

“Faith, my dear, except Zristram Shandy and Jom Fones, and may- 
be Robinson Crusoe — if that be a novel — my experience goes a short 
way. When I am not reading what’s useful—as in the Farmer's 
Chronicle or Purcell’s Rotation of Crops—lI like the ‘ Accidents’ in 
the newspapers, where they give you the name of the gentleman that 
was smashed in the train, and tell you how his wife was within ten 
days of her third confinement ; how it was only last week he got a 
step as a clerk in Somerset House. Haven’t you more materials for 
a sensation novel there than any of your three-volume fellows will 
give you?” 

“The times we are living in give most of us excitement enough,” 
said Donogan. “The man who wants to gamble for life itself need 
not be balked now.” 

“You mean that a man can take a shot at an Emperor?” said 
Kearney, inquiringly. 

“No, not that exactly ; though there are stakes of that kind some 
men would not shrink from. What are called ‘arms of precision’ have 
had a great influence on modern politics. When there’s no time for 
a plebiscite there’s always time for a pistol.” 

“Bad morality, Mr. Daniel,” said Kearney, gravely. 
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“T suspect we do not fairly measure what Mr. Daniel says,” 
broke in Kate. “He may mean to indicate a revolution, and not 
justify it.” 

“TI mean both,” said Donogan. “I mean that the mere permis- 
sion to live under a bad government is too high a price to pay for life 
at all. I’d rather go ‘down into the streets,’ as they call it, and have 
it out, than I’d drudge on, dogged by policemen, and sent to jail on 
suspicion.” 

“He is right,” cried Nina. “If I were a man I’d think as he 
does.” 

“Then I’m very glad you’re not,” said Kearney ; “though, for the 
matter of rebellion, I believe you would be a more dangerous Fenian 
as you are. Am I right, Mr. Daniel?” 

“‘T am disposed to say you are, sir,” was his mild reply. 

“ Ain’t we important people this evening!” cried Kearney, as the 
servant entered with another telegram. “This is for you, Mr. 
Daniel. I hope we’re to hear that the Cabinet wants you in 
Downing Street.” 

“I'd rather it did not,” said he, with a very peculiar smile, which 
did not escape Kate’s keen glance across the table, as he said, “ May 
I read my despatch?” 

“ By all means,” said Kearney; while, to leave him more undis- 
turbed, he turned to Nina, with some quizzical remark about her turn 
for the telegraph coming next. “What news would you wish it 
should bring you, Nina?” asked he. 

“TI scarcely know. I have so many things to wish for I should be 
puzzled which to place first.” 

“Should you like to be Queen of Greece?” asked Kate. 

“First tell me if there is to be a King, and who is he?” 

“Maybe it’s Mr. Daniel there, for I see he has gone off in a great 
hurry to say he accepts the crown.” 

“What should you ask for, Kate,” cried Nina, “if fortune were 
civil enough to give you a chance?” 

“Two days’ rain for my turnips,” said Kate, quickly. “I don’t 
remember wishing for anything so much in all my life.” 

“Your turnips!” cried Nina, contemptuously. 

“Why not? If you were a queen, would you not have to think of 
those who depended on you for support and protection? And how 
should I forget my poor heifers and my calves—calves of very 
tender years some of them—and all with as great desire to fatten 
themselves as any of us have to do what will as probably lead to our 
destruction?” 

“You're not going to have the rain anyhow,” said Kearney ; “and 
you'll not be sorry, Nina, for you wanted a fine day to finish your 
sketch of Croghan Castle.” 

“Oh! by the way, has old Bob recovered from his lameness yet, to 
be fit to be driven?” 

“ Ask Kitty there ; she can tell you perhaps.” 

“Well, I don’t think I’d harness him yet. The smith has pinched 
him in the off fore-foot, and he goes tender still.” 

“So do I when I go afoot, for I hate it,” cried Nina; “and I want 
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a day in the open air, and I want to finish my old Castle of Croghan ; 


and last of all,” whispered she in Kate’s ear, “I want to show my 
distinguished friend Mr. Walpole that the prospect of a visit from 
him does not induce me to keep the house. So that, from all the 
wants put together, I shall take an early breakfast and start to- 
morrow for Cruhan —is not that the name of the little village in the 
bog?” 

“That’s Miss Betty’s own townland —though I don’t know she’s 
much the richer of her tenants,” said Kearney, laughing. “The 
oldest inhabitants never remember a rent-day.” 

“What a happy set of people!” 

“Just the reverse. You never saw misery till you saw them. 
There is not a cabin fit for a human being, nor is there one creature 
in the place with enough rags to cover him.” 

“They were very civil as I drove through. I remember how a little 
basket had fallen out, and a girl followed me ten miles of the road to 
restore it,” said Nina. 

“That they would ; and if it were a purse of gold they’d have done 
the same,” cried Kate. 

“Won’t you say that they’d shoot you for half-a-crown though?” 
said Kearney, “and that the worst ‘Whiteboys’ of Ireland come out 
of the same village?” 

“I do like a people so unlike all the rest of the world,” cried Nina ; 
“whose motives none can guess at, none forecast. I’ll go there to- 
morrow.” 

These words were said as Daniel had just re-entered the room, and 
he stopped and asked, “ Where to? ” 

“To a Whiteboy village called Cruhan, some ten miles off, close to 
an old castle I have been sketching.” 

“Do you mean to go there to-morrow?” asked he, half carelessly ; 
but, not waiting for her answer, and as if fully pre-occupied, he turned 
and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A DRIVE AT SUNRISE. 


Tue little basket-carriage in which Nina made her excursions, and 
which courtesy called a phaeton, would scarcely have been taken as 
a model at Long Acre. <A massive old wicker-cradle constituted the 
body, which, from a slight inequality in the wheels, had got an uncom- 
fortable “lurch to port,” while the rumble was supplied by a narrow 
shelf, on which her foot-page sat dos-d-dos to herself —a position not 
rendered more dignified by his invariable habit of playing pitch-and- 
toss with himself, as a means of distraction in travel. 

Except Bob, the sturdy little pony in the shafts, nothing could be 
less schooled or disciplined than Larry himself. At sight of a party 
at marbles or hop-scotch, he was sure to desert his post, trusting to 
short-cuts and speed to catch up his mistress later on. 

As for Bob, a tuft of clover or fresh grass on the roadside were 
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temptations to the full as great to him, and no amount of whipping 
could induce him to continue his road leaving these dainties untasted. 
As in Mr. Gill’s time he had carried that important personage, he had 
contracted the habit of stopping at every cabin by the way, giving to 
each halt the amount of time he believed the colloquy should have 
occupied, and then, without any admonition, resuming his journey. 
In fact, as an index to the refractory tenants on the estate, his mode 
of progression, with its interruptions, might have been employed, and 
the sturdy fashion in which he would “draw up” at certain doors 
might be taken as the forerunner of an ejectment. 

The blessed change by which the county saw the beast now driven 
by a beautiful young lady, instead of bestrode by an inimical bailiff, 
added to a popularity which Ireland in her poorest and darkest hour 
always accords to beauty; and they, indeed, who trace points of 
resemblance between two distant peoples, have not failed to remark 
that the Irish, like the Italians, invariably refer all female loveliness 
to that type of surpassing excellence, the Madonna. 

Nina had too much of the South in her blood not to like the heart- 
felt, outspoken admiration which greeted her as she went; and the 
“God bless you — but you are a lovely crayture!” delighted, while it 
amused her in the way the qualification was expressed. 

It was soon after sunrise on this Friday morning that she drove 
down the approach, and made her way across the bog towards 
Cruhan. Though pretending to her uncle to be only eager to finish 
her sketch of Croghan Castle, her journey was really prompted by 
very different considerations. By Dick’s telegram she learned that 
Walpole was to arrive that day at Kilgobbin, and as his stay could 
not be prolonged beyond the evening, she secretly determined she 
would absent herself as much as she could from home —only re- 
turning to a late dinner — and thus. show her distinguished friend how 
cheaply she held the occasion of his visit, and what value she attached 
to the pleasure of seeing him at the castle. 

She knew Walpole thoroughly —she understood the working of 
such a nature to perfection, and she could calculate to a nicety the 
mortification, and even anger, such a man would experience at being 
thus slighted. “These men,” thought she, “only feel for what is 
done to them before the world ; it is the insult that is passed upon 
them in public, the souffet that is given in the street, that alone 
can wound them to the quick.” A woman may grow tired of their 
attentions, become capricious and change, she may be piqued by 
jealousy, or, what is worse, by indifference ; but while she makes no 
open manifestation of these, they can be borne: the really insup- 
portable thing is, that a woman should be able to exhibit a man as a 
creature that had no possible concern or interest for her —one who 
might come or go, or stay on, utterly unregarded or uncared for. To 
have played this game during the long hours of a long day was a 
burden she did not fancy to encounter, whereas to fill the part for 
the short space of a dinner, and an hour or so in the drawing-room, 
she looked forward to rather as an exciting amusement. 

“He has had a day to throw away,” said she to herself, “and he 
will give it to the Greek girl. I almost hear him as he says it. How 
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one learns to know these men in every nook and crevice of their 
natures, and how by never relaxing a hold on the one clue of their 
vanity, one can trace every emotion of their lives.” 

In her old life of Rome these small jealousies, these petty passions 
of spite, defiance, and wounded sensibility filled a considerable space 
of her existence. Her position in society, dependent as she was, 
exposed her to small mortifications ; the cold semi-contemptuous 
notice of women who saw she was prettier than themselves, and the 
half-swaggering carelessness of the men, who felt that a bit of flirtation 
with the Titian girl was as irresponsible a thing as might be. 

“ But here,” thought she, “I am the niece of a man of recognised 
station ; I am treated in his family with a more than ordinary deference 
and respect — his very daughter would cede the place of honor to me, 
and my will is never questioned. It is time to teach this pretentious 
fine gentleman that our positions are not what they once were. If I 
were a man, I should never cease till I had fastened a quarrel on 
him ; and being a woman, I could give my love to the man who would 
avenge me. Avenge me of what? a mere slight, a mood of imperti- 
nent forgetfulness — nothing more —as if anything could be more to 
a woman’s heart! A downright wrong can be forgiven, an absolute 
injury pardoned —one is raised to self-esteem by such an act of 
forgiveness ; but there {s no elevation in submitting patiently to a 
slight. It is simply the confession that the liberty taken with you 
was justifiable, was even natural.” 

These were the sum of her thoughts as she went, ever recurring to 
the point how Walpole would feel offended by her absence, and how 
such a mark of her indifference would pique his vanity even to insult. 

Then she pictured to her mind how this fine gentleman would feel 
the boredom of that dreary day. True, it would be but a day; but 
these men were not tolerant of the people who made time pass heavily 
with them, and they revenged their own exvuz on all around them. 
How he would snub the old man for the son’s pretensions, and sneer 
at the young man for his disproportioned ambition ; and, last of all, 
how he would mystify poor Kate, till she never knew whether he 
cared to fatten calves and turkeys, or was simply drawing her on to 
little details which he was to dramatise one day in an after-dinner 
story. 

She thought of the closed pianoforte, and her music on the top — 
the songs he loved best ; she had actually left Mendelssohn there to 
be seen—a very bait to awaken his passion. She thought she 
actually saw the fretful impatience with which he threw the music 
aside and walked to the window to hide his anger. 

“This excursion of Mademoiselle Nina was then a sudden thought, 
you tell me; only planned last night? And is the country considered 
safe enough for a young lady to go off in this fashion? Is it secure — 
is it decent? I know he will ask, ‘Is it decent?’ Kate will not feel 
—she will not see the impertinence with which he will assure her that 
she herself may be privileged to do these things ; that her ‘Irishry’ 
was itself a safeguard, but Dick will notice the sneer. Oh, if he 
would but resent it! How little hope there is of that. These young 
Irishmen get so overlaid by the English in early life they never resist 
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their dominance ; they accept everything in a sort of natural submis- 
sion. I wonder does the rebel sentiment make them any bolder?” 
And then she bethought her of some of those national songs Mr. 
Daniel had been teaching her, and which seemed to have such an 
overwhelming influence over his passionate nature. She had even 
seen the tears in his eyes, and twice he could not speak to her with 
emotion. What a triumph it would have been to have made the high- 
bred Mr. Walpole feel in this wise. Possibly at the moment the 
vulgar Fenian seemed the finer fellow. Scarcely had the thought 
struck her than there, about fifty yards in advance, and walking at a 
tremendous pace, was the very man himself. 

“Ts not that Mr. Daniel, Larry?” asked she quickly. 

But Larry had already struck off on a short-cut across the bog, and 
was miles away. 

Yes, it could be none other than Mr. Daniel. The coat thrown 
back, the loose-stepping stride, and the occasional flourish of the 
stick as he went, all proclaimed the man. The noise of the wheels 
on the hard road made him turn his head ; and now, seeing who it 
was, he stood uncovered till she drove up beside him. 

“Who would have thought to see you here at this hour?” said he, 
saluting her with deep respect. 

“No one is more surprised at it than myself,” said she laughing ; 
“but I have a partly done sketch of an old castle, and I thought in 
this fine autumn weather I should like to throw in the color. And 
besides, there are now and then with me unsocial moments when I 
fancy I like to be alone. Do you know what these are?” 

“Do I know ?— too well.” 

“These motives then, not to think of others, led me to plan this 
excursion; and now will you be as candid and say what is your 
project ?” 

“T am bound for a little village called Cruhan ; a very poor, unen- 
ticing spot ; but I want to see the people there, and hear what they 
say of these rumors of new laws about the land.” 

“And can ¢hey tell you anything that would be likely to interest 
you?” 

“Yes, their very mistakes would convey their hopes ; and hopes 
have come to mean a great deal in Ireland.” 

“Our roads are then the same. I am on my way to Croghan 
Castle.” 

“Croghan is but a mile from my village of Cruhan,” said he. 

“T am aware of that, and it was in your village of Cruhan, as you 
call it, I meant to stable my pony till I had finished my sketch ; but 
my gentle page, Larry, I see, has deserted me ; I don’t know if I shall 
find him again.” 

“Will you let me be your groom? I shall be at the village almost 
as soon as yourself, and I'll look after your pony.” 

“Do you think you could manage to seat yourself on that shelf at 
the back?” 

“Tt is a great temptation you offer me, if I were not ashamed to be 
a burden.” 

“Not to me, certainly ; and as for the pony, I scarcely think he’ll 
mind it.” 
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“ At all events I shall walk the hills.” 

“T believe there are none. If I remember aright, it is all through 
a level bog.” 

“You were at tea last night when a certain telegram came?” 

“To be sure I was. I was there, too, when one came for you, and 
saw you leave the room immediately after.” 

“In evident confusion?” added he, smiling. 

“Yes,— I should say in evident confusion. At least, you looked 
like one who had got some very unexpected tidings.” 

“So it.was. There isthe message.” And he drew from his pocket 
a slip of paper, with the words, “ Walpole is coming for a day. Take 
care to be out of the way till he is gone.” 

“Which means, that he is no friend of yours.” 

“ He is neither friend nor enemy. I never saw him; but he is the 
private secretary, and, I believe, the nephew of the Viceroy, and 
would find it very strange company to be domiciled with a rebel.” 

“ And you are a rebel?” 

“ At your service, Mademoiselle Kostalergi.” 

“ And a Fenian, and Head-Centre ?” 

“A Fenian and a Head-Centre.” 

“ And probably ought to be in prison?” 

“T have been already, and as far as the sentence of English law 
goes, should be still there.” 

“ How delighted I am to know that! I mean, what a thrilling 
sensation it is to be driving along with a man so dangerous that the 
whole country would be up and in pursuit of him at a mere word.” 

“That is true. I believe I should be worth some hundred pounds 
to any one who would capture me. I suspect it is the only way I 
could turn to valuable account.” 

“ What if I were to drive you into Moate and give you up?” 

“You might. I'll not run away.” 

“T should go straight to the Podesta, or whatever he is, and say, 
‘ Here is the notorious Daniel Donogan, the rebel you are all afraid of.’”’ 

“ How came you by my name?” asked he curtly. 

“ By accident. I overheard Dick telling it to his sister. It dropped 
from him unawares, and I was on the terrace and caught the words.” 

“T am in your hands completely,” said he, in the same calm voice ; 
“but I repeat my words: I'll not run away.” 

“That is, because you trust to my honor.” 

“It is exactly so— because I trust to your honor.” 

“ But how if I were to have strong convictions in opposition to all 
you were doing; how if I were to believe that all you intended was 
a gross wrong and a fearful cruelty?” 

“Still you would not betray me. You would say, ‘This man is an 
enthusiast — he imagines scores of impossible things — but at least 
he is not a self-seeker —a fool possibly, but not a knave. It would 
be hard to hang him.’” 

“So it would. I have just thought ¢/a¢.” 

“And then you might reason thus: ‘ How will it serve the other 
cause to send one poor wretch to the scaffold, where there are so 
many just as deserving of it?’” 
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“ And are there many?” 

“T should say close on two millions at home here, and some hundred 
thousand in America.” 

“And if you be as strong as you say, what craven creatures you 
must be not to assert your own convictions! ” 

“So we are — I'll not deny it—craven creatures ; but remember 
this, Mademoiselle, we are not all like-minded. Some of us would be 
satisfied with small concessions, some ask for more, some demand all ; 
and as the Government higgles with some, and hangs the others, they 
mystify us all, and end by confounding us.” 

“That is to say, you are terrified.” 

“Well, if you like that word better, I’ll not quarrel about it.” 

“T wonder how men as irresolute ever turn to rebellion. When 
our people set out for Crete, they went in another spirit to meet the 
enemy.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. The boldest fellows in that exploit 
were the liberated felons ; they fought with desperation, for they had 
left the hangman behind.” 

“ How dare you defame a great people!” cried she, angrily. 

“T was with them, Mademoiselle. I saw them and fought amongst 
them ; and to prove it, I will speak modern Greek with you, if you 
like it.” 

“Oh! do,” said she. “Let me hear those noble sounds again, 
though I shall be sadly at a loss to answer you. I have been years 
and years away from Athens.” 

“T know that. I know your story from one who loved to talk of 
you, all unworthy as he was of such a theme.” 

“ And who was this?” 

“* Atlee — Joe Atlee, whom you saw here some months ago.” 

“T remember him,” said she, thoughtfully. 

“He was here, if I mistake not, with that other friend of yours you 
have so strangely escaped from to-day.” 

“Mr. Walpole?” 

“Yes, Mr. Walpole ; to meet whom would not have involved you, 
at least, in any contrariety.” 

“Ts this a question, Sir? Am I to suppose your curiosity asks an 
answer here?” 

“T am not so bold; but I own my suspicions have mastered my 
discretion, and, seeing you here this morning, I did think you did not 
care to meet him.” 

“Well, Sir, you were right. I am not sure that my reasons for 
avoiding him were exactly as strong as yours, but they sufficed for 
me.” 

There was something so like reproof in the way these words were 
uttered that Donogan had not courage to speak for some time after. 
At last he said, “In one thing your Greeks have an immense advan- 
tage over us here. In your popular songs you could employ your 
own language, and deal with your own wrongs in the accents that 
became them. JV had to take the tongue of the conqueror, which 
was as little suited to our traditions as to our feelings, and travestied 
both. Only fancy the Greek vaunting his triumphs or bewailing his 
defeats in ‘Turkish !” 
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“What do you know of Mr. Walpole?” asked she, abruptly. 

“Very little beyond the fact that he is an agent of the Government, 
who believes that he understands the Irish people.” 

“Which you are disposed to doubt ?” 

“TY only know that I am an Irishman, and I do not understand 
them. An organ, however, is not less an organ that it has many 
‘stops.’ ” 

“T am not sure Cecil Walpole does not read you aright. He 
thinks that you have a love of intrigue and plot, but without the con- 
spirator element that Southern people possess ; and that your native 
courage grows impatient at the delays of mere knavery, and always 
betrays you.” 

“That distinction was never Ais — that was your own.” 

“So it was ; but he adopted it when he heard it.” 

“That is the way the rising -politician is educated,” cried Donogan. 
“Tt is out of these petty thefts he makes all his capital, and the 
poor people never suspect how small a creature can be their mil- 
lionaire.” 

“Ts not that our village yonder, where I see the smoke?” 

“Ves; and there on the stile sits your little groom awaiting you. I 
shall get down here.” 

“Stay where you are, Sir. It is by your blunder, not by your 
presence that you might compromise me.” And this time her voice 
caught a tone of sharp severity that suppressed reply. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE LOST CAUSE. 


3 WAS on the banks of Roanoke, 
In a cabin begrimed by time and smoke, 
Beside a light-wood fire, 
On a dreary, cold December night, 
That a maiden fair, in wretched plight, 
Sat with her gray-haired sire. 


lis eyes were bent with.a saddened gaze 
Upon the light-wood’s flickering blaze ; 
While through the dusky room 
Fantastic shadows came and fled: 
Phantoms of images long dead 
Swept ghost-like through the gloom. 
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Above the mantel-piece there hung 

A sword whose deeds were never sung, 
Though worthy ot hero’s fame ; 

For he who bore it in the fray 

Went down on Gettysburg’s sad day, 
And sleeps without a name. 


An old gray jacket, faded and worn, 

With a single rent in the left breast torn, 
Hung by the chimney side ; 

But he who wore it at Gaines’s Mill, 

And rode the foremost at Malvern Hill, 
Will never more homeward ride. 


In the corner a rusty rifle stood, 
Leaning against the wainscot-wood, 
With its butt upon the floor ; 
But the steady hand and the steady eye 
That ranged it at Chickahominy, 
Will draw the bead no more. 


The maiden looked upon her sire, 
While he upon the flickering fire 
His mournful glances cast; 
Yet ever and anon his gaze 
Turned from the light-wood’s fitful blaze 
To these relics of the past. 


He murmured words that she could not hear, 
But she watched his face as a single tear 
Stole down his furrowed cheek: 
She felt that words were all in vain 
To turn the current of such a pain, 
And so she did not speak. 


And thus they sat while the fire burned low, 
And the old clock’s pendulum to and fro 
Kept beating a doleful time: 
Without, the storm-winds shricked and wept, 
And through the tall pine forests swept 
A symphony sublime. 


At length the maiden spoke and said: 

Father, we know that they are dead, 
That they in honor died: 

But shall we not let the dead past sleep? 

What profits us that we should weep 
For what is lost?” she cried 
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“Ah, child!” the father made reply, 
“¢Tt is not all of death to die’”— 
And here he seemed to pause: 
“Tt is not for them alone I mourn — 
The rifle, the sword, the jacket torn: 
I weep for our lost cause! 


“Had we but won I could have died 
Strong in a patriot father’s pride, 
I could have borne the cost ; 
But now I weep with a bitter pain 
To think the sacrifice was vain — 
That all, all, all is lost.” 


“Not lost, not lost!” the maiden cried: 
“The cause for which my brothers died 
Can never be lost to me: 
They fought, you say, the bitter fight 
To prove a people’s sacred right 
To shape their destiny. 


“T feel, though conquered, that they won; 
For every Southern mother’s son 
Will learn by grief and wrong, 
When these dark clouds at length shall lift, 
That life’s race is not to the swift, 
Nor the battle to the strong. 


“To lose sometimes is the surest gain: 
Life’s grandest blessings spring from pain: 
And when their work is done, 
Those who have lost in this bitter fight 
Will prove that wrong can be conquered by right — 
That they in truth have won. 


“Our mothers shall teach our Southern youth 
To conquer yet with the sword of truth, 
And high and lofty aim ; 
And the world shall see that a conquered race 
A nobler destiny can trace 
Than ever a victor’s fame.” 


“God bless your words!” the old man said, 
As he laid his hand upon her head, 
With a choking voice and low: 
“T never the cruel past will blame 
If all my people can say the same 
Before I hither go. 
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“May every Southern daughter and son 
Feel that our cause is truly won; 
And that whatever the cost, 
In the eyes of Him who waiteth long, 
Who marketh the sorrow and sees the wrong, 
No cause is ever lost.” 








A NEW HERESY. 


HE world will have more grounds than one for feeling sorry 

that Mr. Froude has brought his noble History to an end. 
Never since the days of the old Globe Theatre, when at Shakspeare’s 
call the kings and fighters, the fair women and wily statesmen of old 
England woke to a new life upon his stage, have the characters and 
events of that strange history been brought before the minds of men 
with a dramatic power so great, with an insight so sharp as Mr. 
Froude’s. To those who have from year to year looked forward from 
volume to volume, the ending of the series means the loss of a keenly 
felt delight. But they who have come to love the man whose learning 
and imagination have thrown for them a new light over English 
history, will feel yet another ground of regret. Since the eloquent 
historian gave up his accustomed task he has been doing an evil 
work for himself and for his times. There was always a love of 
paradox in his subtle genius. It seems, as he has grown older, to 
have grown stronger and less rational. Kept at check in his great 
work by his enormous learning, it has burst out in his latest writings 
with a strange intensity of perversion and wrong-headedness. It is 
in his theory of education that this bad tendency has come most 
clearly to light. 

But though this evil has grown, it is the same evil that all the 
while has been lurking in his thought and his feeling. He is never 
more himself, never more vigorous in thought, more brilliant in 
style, than in throwing himself athwart the current of common 
feeling. He has made poor Anne Boleyn look blacker than she was, 
because men loved to think kindly of her. Because the modern 
world loathed the traditions of the brutal Henry, he has sought to 
array a coarse and headstrong tyrant as the model of knightly wisdom 
and piety. That there was wrong in the old beliefs he has proved 
with arguments so ingenious as to crush opposition. But he has 
poured in the antidote till the poison was extinguished and the 
remedy itself became a new danger. There is a lack of sober dis- 
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crimination in Mr. Froude’s very nature, a certain over-heat in 
temperament. His scales always kick the beam with a violence that 
leads us to distrust their poise. 

Even in his History, this lack of self-control, and the resulting 
inability to make a just comparison between the weight of conflicting 
evidence, have been remarked and regretted. In his lesser works 
these faults are still easier to see. But in his writings on Education 
they affect not details only, but thefwhole system of his thinking. 
There are fallacies throughout them none the less dangerous that to 
his mind they seem obvious truths, not to be reasoned about at all, 
but only eloquently stated. In deceiving others he is the more suc- 
cessful because he has deceived himself. There is honest belief 
everywhere, blending noble truths and monstrous delusions into an 
entangled whole. All this makes him a most dangerous enemy. 
Bright suggestions are always flashing from his pen. Principles are 
stated, convictions uttered so earnest and so wise as to take the 
judgment by storm. ‘Then, under cover of his eloquence, a conclusion 
is juggled in so adroitly as to disguise its falsity. On many subjects 
his views are marked by a wisdom and uttered with a force that will 
command all teachers’ assent. We are shocked, on reading a page 
further, to find that in assenting we have seemed at least to adopt 
some fatal heresy. It is worth while then to see how we may hold 
fast to the true in him, and throw off the false. 

It was in his famous address, as Rector of St. Andrews, in 1869, 
that Mr. Froude began his attack upon the modern school system. 
In his late essay on “ Progress,” he has gone further in developing 
the same line of thought. In reading these two papers together, they 
seem to flow from the same source, to be colored by the same feelings, 
to be working to the same end. That end in both, hidden some- 
what in the first, but outspoken in the other, is to rob the school of 
its literary character, to leave the book element out of popular educa- 
tion, to convert the scholar into an apprentice, the teacher into a 
master-mechanic. They form together a protest against knowledge, 
an indictment of education as the source and cause of our modern 
social evils. The teacher has then to bear the brunt of Mr. Froude’s 
assault ; but the teacher stands by no means as the sole offender. 
The social condition of the modern world is, in his eyes, rotten to 
the core. If the modern school is inferior in its results to the old 
apprentice system, modern government, too, with its emancipations, 
its liberties, its free trade, and parliamentary rule, is less wise and 
less efficient than the old-world system of restrictions, tariffs, and 
sumptuary laws. If the modern teacher be a less useful man than 
the master who taught and flogged the prentice-boys of old England, 
the church too of to-day has fallen from its usefulness, and the 
learned clergy of our time, with their pure lives and noble aspira- 
tions, are inferior in their work to the fox-hunting, hard-drinking 
priesthood of past centuries. The results of increasing knowledge 
and of widening thought are, in Mr. Froude’s eyes, the same every- 
where, and everywhere bad. A state of things so evil calls for an 
extraordinary remedy. Extraordinary, in truth, and appalling is 
the remedy that he leads up to. The belief in man’s immortality, 
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he thinks, acts with us, as it acted in old Egypt, to stimulate the 
wickedness of the times, to harden rich mer.’s hearts against the 
poor, to deaden the sense of right. His remedy is then to suspend 
or abrogate this belief. “It may be that by natural and intelligent 
agencies, in the furtherance of the everlasting purposes of our 
Father, it may again be about to be withdrawn.” We are glad that 
Mr. Froude has thus, by extending his lines of attack, enfeebled 
them. Against the school alone his protest might have been dan 
gerous. Against the whole civilisation of his age it must be impo- 
tent. There is a wildness in his system of reaction, from which no 
respect for his great name, no admiration for his eloquence, can alto- 
gether strip the absurdity. 

And yet there lies a deep significance in seeing the enemy who 
began by attacking school-masters, wind up by running amuck 


against mankind. It is no mere accident that this new apostle of 


ignorance, in his onslaught upon the school has been led on, step by 
step, to assail the social organisation of our time, the industrial 
civilisation under which we live, the liberties for which we strive, 
the church in which we worship, the very faith in God and immortality 
which gives its crowning glory to the teacher’s work. Here our enemy 
may teach us. The identity of the school with the inmost life of 
modern society could not be shown more clearly than by the 
fact that the blows aimed at the one fall of necessity upon the other. 

There lies thus in Mr. Froude’s own argument its own reductio ad 
absurdum. But of such a man, even the blunders are instructive. It 
will be well, then, to look at those blunders more nearly. 

“Education has,” he tells us, “two aspects. On one side it is 
the cultivation of man’s reason, the development of his spiritual 
nature. One man in a million may be allowed to go no further, and 
may spend his time in pursuits merely intellectual. A life of specu- 
lation, to the multitude, however, would be a life of idleness and 
uselessness. They have to maintain themselves in industrious inde 
pendence in a world in which it has been said ‘there are but three 
possible modes of existence: begging, stealing, and working.’ 
Education means also the equipping a man with means to earn his 
own living.” 

If this were honestly meant in Mr. Froude’s mind, and honestly 
carried out in his theory, it would deserve every man’s assent. 
Education does mean both these things, and fairly combined they 
may be considered a fair definition. But both elements must be 
applied to every man, not one to one man, one to another. And 
they must be applied in such order of succession as first to develop 
the intellectual and spiritual nature, then to equip the man thus 
developed as perfectly as may be with the means of earning a living. 
But in spite of his words this is not the meaning of Mr. Froude. 
Instead of combining the elements, he seeks in practice to divorce 
them. ‘The one man is to be spiritually developed, the others of the 
million to be merely equipped with the means of earning a living. 
The general education is not to precede the special, but in the vast 
majority of cases the general is to be passed over, and education 
made but a mechanical training in some department of labor. 
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“Five out of six of us have to earn our bread by manual labor,” 
he goes on to say, “and will have to earn it so till the end of the 
chapter.” 

“Five out of six children in past generations were apprenticed to 
some trade or calling. They learnt to do good and valuable work. 
The problem [of education] was understood in old England better 
probably than the platform-orator understands it, and received a 
more practical solution than any which on our new principles has yet 
been arrived at.” 

This, then, is the practical result which a great author holds out 
to civilised mankind as the best solution yet arrived at to the 
problem of education. Work is better than knowledge. To train 
the child’s hands to a trade is wiser than to train his mind to thought, 
and his character, for the problems of life. “Five out of six of us 
have to earn our bread by manual labor,”—such is the true premiss 
in this hideous logic. Therefore, is the quiet assumption, the true 
education for children is to teach them how to do manual labor. 
Therefore, is the monstrous conclusion, intellectual education is, for 
all except the lucky few, a failure and a fraud. 

Stated thus in its naked deformity, there is in this reasoning a 
cynical scorn of humanity that makes it as odious to the heart as it 
is false to the reason. Were mere efficiency in handicraft the sole 
end to be gained, even then such a system would break down by its 
own narrowness and unwisdom. The work-shop can not be converted 
into a healthy school. The aims of practical life can not be forced 
upon the child without a permanent weakening of the vital powers 
of body and mind. The colt that is ridden at two years will be 
worthless at four. The child-apprentice will rarely come, through 
ignorance and spiritual abandonment, to be in his manhood a healthy 
or a happy worker. Were a boy destined from his babyhood to 
be a smith, a wise father would still not condemn his bright young 
days to the weary work of the smithy. Abroad in the pure air, 
running through fields, swimming rivers, in healthy contact with 
nature, in merry play with young comrades, the child might far 
more wisely and more effectively develop the strong muscle and 
steady nerve that were needed for the work to come. But if even 
by this crude test of brute strength and physical efficiency the fallacy 
of such reasoning be shamed, how much falser must it seem to eyes 
that have been taught by religion and by reason to look in every man, 
and in every man’s work, for something higher and better than mere 
working powers of bone and muscle. Life is a game too complicated 
to be played successfully by those who know only the dull routine 
work to which ignorance confines them. Work is indeed man’s 
appointed task, but not the work of the brute or of the savage. The 
work grows with the man. He will do it best who has been best 
trained to feel, to think, to contrive. And outside of the working 
hours which make not a half in the life of even the busiest hand- 
worker, is there no need of education to fill up the hours that might 
be drowned in drink? Has the State no need of educated men to 
wield the ballot? Has society no interest in seeing that all the 
ennobling restraints of moral and of intellectual culture be thrown 
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around the “five out of six” who, besides being workers, are sons, 
and husbands, and fathers? The tool that we have worked with all 
day we can set at night-fall in a corner. We can, when it is broken 
or worn out, cast it away. But in using the workmanship of men, 
there is, for their fellow-men, a responsibility infinitely solemn. ‘The 
human machine, after working its ten hours, may go to live its true 
life in ignorance, or in debauch, or in crime. And when it is used 
up and cast aside, a man’s soul will creep from it, brutalised but yet 
immortal, to plead before Heaven against those who have given work 
enough but no teaching. To teach a man how to work is by no 
means to teach him how to live. 

In any wise system of education, that special skill by which the 
man is to make a living is to be added on to that general knowledge 
of man, and of nature, and of God, by which the child is to be made 
aman. Any system is good in so far as it approaches this. Every 
system is bad which breaks the harmony or the due succession of 
these essential elements. Mr. Froude’s system is the worst of all, 
because he renounces the higher element in order to concentrate all 
upon the lower. All through his discussion runs the unproved and 
degrading assumption, that education is itself a hindrance and a hurt 
in earning a living by labor. “An enthusiastic clergyman,” he tells 
us, “gave to his village boys the same education which he had 
received himself. He taught them languages and literature, and 
moral science, and art and music. He unfitted them for the state of 
life in which they were born. He was unable to raise them to a 
better.” Again, with the same scornful spirit, he says, “ A sharp lad, 
with general acquirements, yet unable to turn his hand to one thing 
more than another, drifts through life like a leaf blown before the 
wind.” We may fancy that, with the same character, a lad without 
the sharpness or the general acquirements would have had the same 
fate. Again the same fallacy under a new form: “ After years, more 
or less, the pupil will be launched into life, as unable as when he first 
entered the school door, to earn a sixpence.” But will he not, if he 
have been well taught, be better able to learn then to do that for 
which man will be glad to pay him? And, once more, he substitutes 
a general reflection for a special case: “General knowledge means 
general ignorance, and an ignorance, unfortunately, which is uncon- 
scious of itself” Had Mr. Froude read the address of his great pre- 
decessor at St. Andrew’s, he might have saved himself from a blunder 
so strange and a sneer so laughable. “General knowledge,” says 
John Stuart Mill, “has been well discriminated from superficial know- 
ledge. ‘To have a general knowledge of a subject is to know only its 
leading truths, but to know them not superficially but thoroughly. 
There is no incompatibility between knowing a wide range of subjects 
up to this point and some one subject with the completeness required 
by those who make it their occupation.” It is on this obvious dis- 
tinction, overlooked by Mr. Froude, that the whole theory of true 
education is based. Yet we might have hoped from Mr. Froude’s 
learning and his fairness, a freedom from this vulgar cant. Is it true 
that the pupil of a good school is launched into life as unable to earn 
a sixpence as when he first entered the school door? Is it not rather 
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a monstrous untruth, false to experience and thought, to say that 
education unfits men for the state of life in which they are born, is 
unable to raise them to a better, and serves only to involve them in 
discontent and crime? We may refer to each man’s experience of 
life to overwhelm such absurdities. There are of course exceptions. 
The education may be bad in itself, or may work evil in its effects on 
morbid character. A half-taught lad may, in the midst of an ignorant 
community, be corrupted by self-conceit into a silly scorn of labor. 
Where education is not general, an educated man or woman may be 
foolish enough to fancy that their exceptional knowledge should give 
them exemption from the duties of life. A disappointed vanity may 
fall back into bitterness or crime. But make education general, and 
the fancied privileges of knowledge disappear. The German ‘boy 
does not think himself too good for the workshop or the farm because 
he has read Homer. The German girl makes the best domestic 
servant in the world, though many times she is more refined and 
better educated than her American mistress. The world has just 
seen how, from gymnasia and universities, there can pour forth an 
army of soldiers far better, in the man and in the mass, than could 
be made from those ignorant peasants whom Mr. Froude calls forth 
to be the saviours of France. The history of mankind is one long 
protest against the assumption that ignorance is the mother of virtue 
or of power. Each man’s chances in life stand on the average ina 
direct ratio to the education of his faculties. ‘The power of the State, 
in peace or in war, is proportioned to the amount of educated intelli- 
gence which stands at its control. We too should despair of humanity 
and long with Mr. Froude to re-enter the dark ages, could we believe 
that the power of man as a worker in the world was likely to be 
lessened by enlarging his intelligence. 

But our author gives us himself the test of the truth. “ Labor is 
the inevitable lot of the majority, and the: best education is that 
which will make their labor most productive.” Had Mill written 
this lucid sentence, Mr. Froude would have sneered at it as part of 
“the rich man’s creed” of political economy. But for all that it is 
a great and a saving truth. The theory of the school has never been 
more neatly uttered. The test throws open to us a field of statistic 
demonstration. In the same society the work done by the educated 
workman is known to be more productive and therefore better paid 
than his unlettered rival’s. Between different nations and different 
epochs in the same nation, the same law holds good. Compare the 
results of head-work or of hand-work in Prussia with what they are 
in Austria or in France. Compare the wages of the skilled work- 
man in New England with those of the untaught field-hands on a 
Southern plantation. Let Mr. Froude compare the effectiveness of 
English labor under the apprentice system with what it is becoming 
under the school system. From all comparisons the same result 
will be come to —a result which experiment has shown independently 
of reason, and which reason could indicate independently of experiment. 
The educated laborer who brings to his daily task the habits of mind 
and of observation as well as the general knowledge conferred by 
school training, has over the uneducated an advantage which grows 
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in steady progression with his industry and his experience. His mind 
lends itself more easily to new circumstances. He is less bound by 
tread-mill routine, more ingenious, less servile. If we leave out a 
few disturbing causes, it may safely be asserted that the progress of 
education is uniformly followed by a corresponding progress in the 
productiveness of labor, in the rate of wages, and in the moral and 
material wellbeing of the workers themselves. If Mr. Froude finds 
a growing pauperism in England, if his outlook into the future is 
saddened by the sight of millions of his countrymen becoming year 
by year more wretched and more wicked, let him lay the fault where 
it belongs, not on education but on lack of education. Of civilised 
European countries, England has fought, until of late, the most 
stubbornly against the theory and the machinery of public education. 
Her school system has been, to a shameful degree, inefficient for the 
rich, inadequate for the poor. Shall the school be held to answer for 
evils that have come from lack of schools ? : 

From a present which seems to him full of evil, and from a future 
that looms up loweringly, Mr. Froude turns with pride and delight 
to the past. His heart dwells with a pardonable fondness on the 
deeds and characters and achievements of historic England. The 
“Golden Age” of peace, and virtue, and happiness which for Mr. 
Tennyson lies far among the cloud-lands of the future, lies for Mr. 
Froude behind us in the past. As near as we can fix the date, it 
was the reign of Henry VIII., and Henry-himself was its Saturn. 
If he did not eat his children, he at least butchered his wives. “ It 
was then,” says- Mr. Froude, “that the body of the people were 
prosperous, well fed, loyal, and contented. In all points of mate- 
rial comfort they were as well off as they had ever been before, 
better off than they have ever been in later times.” We may fear, as 
more than one reviewer has shown, that the coloring of this charming 
picture is due rather to the artist’s eye than to the beauties of the 
original. But again and again, in belittling the efforts and spirit of 
his own time, he turns, as for a contrast, to this well-fed and happy 
past. Sometimes, however, it is only to draw forth another fallacy 
for the bewilderment of his contemporaries. “If we look down the 
roll of English worthies,” he tells us, “we see at once that the road 
must have been always open for boys of genius to rise. . . . Talent 
is not the thing which we need be anxious about. We have to 
consider the millions, not the units ; the average, not the exceptions. 

. . A Canova or a Faraday makes his way through all impediments.” 

This fallacy has been often used by stupid men. It is worth 
while, perhaps, on finding it made respectable by a man of genius, 
to grapple with it once again. Because some few are strong enough 
to make their way through all impediments, shall we leave those 
impediments to break the strength and wear out the hearts of count- 
less others less strong or more sensitive? For one of those English 
worthies who succeeded, God alone can tell how many thousands, as 
worthy of success as he, have failed and fallen by the wayside. We 
may not call that a road through which a few, by special strength or 
special good fortune, pass bruised and torn to their goal. It must be 
such that the average thousands may pass along it in peace and 
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security. A few in every age are found strong enough to conquer 
education. But for the vast majority, to be cut off in childhood from 
the school is to be cut off in life from usefulness and honor. From 
the terrible strife of early years, we see that even the strongest come 
forth mutilated, with spirit embittered and minds made narrow. Is 
it reasonable to think that where the strongest suffer so deeply, the 
weaker do not perish? Every teacher’s experience may here give 
him an insight that Mr. Froude has not seized. Talents are not 
lavished, in the economy of God, on a few favored children. They 
are distributed more or less abundantly in the hearts and heads of 
almost all God’s children. To find a child altogether deficient is 
almost as rare as to find one with extraordinary endowments. But 
seldom in our teacher’s work do we meet with any one, among the 
young and fresh, so hopelessly bad in character or so hopelessly weak 
in mind as to be beyond the reach of kindness, instruction, and 
enlightenment. There are millions of such children whose fate hangs 
vibrating. They will succeed if help reach them. They will fail if 
left to struggle alone. With education, they will rise to be good and 
educated men. Without it, they will sink into brutes or criminals. 
The responsibility of the decision lies upon society, and upon govern- 
nent as society’s agent. There is among every million human beings 
an amount of talent, scarcely variable perhaps, which may be de- 
veloped and used, or crushed and wasted. Under the worst system 
a little will struggle through. Under the best, a little will be lost. 
Between these two extremes lies the whole range of man’s effort in 
education. That State is best organised which so arranges its institu- 
tions as to give the best chance of education to the largest number. 
The result of absolute failure to fulfil this duty we may see in any 
barbarous nation, living through stagnant centuries without throwing 
to the surface one man eminent in knowledge or achievement. The 
result of fulfilling it well and honestly we may see in that little 
Prussian State which has lately, under the shock of war, crystallised 
an empire about itself. The secret of its success has been simply to 
avail itself of its available forces. It has thrown out its schools into 
the people as a tree throws down its roots into the soil. From the 
people, through the schools, it has drawn talents for all its needs, 
filling every avenue of State life with officials capable and intelligent 
in their appointed work. What Prussia has done, every State in its 
own way may do. In spite of Mr. Froude’s cavils, they must do it 
or perish. 

In dealing with Mr. Froude’s argument, we have not been wholly 
silent as to the literary charm of his brilliant essay. In wit, in noble 
simplicity of diction, in exquisite illustration and imagery, it stands 
almost unequalled even among his writings. There is, we think, in 
him an intellectual fault which he shares with other authors, the most 
fascinating and the most dangerous of our time. The power of ex- 
pression has been developed far beyond the power of abstract 
thinking. ‘The faculty of feeling emotion and of exciting emotion in 
others has outgrown and dwarfed the faculty of patient and thoughtful 
reasoning. Thus we find in them fallacies in thought that are almost 
childish, half hidden under clusters of glorious words ; sentences so 
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elegantly wrought as to blind us to their falseness ; many a series of 
brilliant remarks, witty, cogent, beautiful, leading by absurd deductions 
to a supremely false conclusion. Not to read them would be a self- 
denial that few of us could practice. But they must be read with 
care. We can wisely suffer them to control our taste. Our feelings 
too we may, up to a certain point, subject to the charm of their touch, 
to be roused to hate or scorn or enthusiasm by the play of their 
emotions. But our reason at least and our convictions of duty we 
must keep safe from their unwitting sophistries. It will go ill with 
mankind if they give up free government at Carlyle’s bidding, or 
follow Ruskin in his crusade against Adam Smith, or try with Froude 
to make a work-shop of the school-room. 
Tuomas R, PRICE. 


GERMAN EATING. 


“*———. Ich schiime mich fast, mit gebriihten Kartoffeln ! 
Hans, nur tiichtig den Braten gedreht! Heut Abend ist Hochzeit!” 
—Voss: Luise. 


ASTRONOMICAL critics judge one’s character rather from 

what a man eats than from the manner in which he does 
it. For the use of the two formulas that may be picked out of the 
above paragraph, no very broad distinction can be made; though 
there is a universal inclination to determine nationality from dishes, 
so that in almost all Europe an Englishman is known as a Goddam 
Bifsteak ; and we are all apt to pass judgment upon the private 
character of all those with whom we eat, according to their deport- 
ment on the momentous occasion. 

I propose in this article to discuss especially the relation of 
the German to the animal and vegetable kingdom as served up to 
man ; confining myself to solid dishes, and avoiding beer, which is to 
‘be taken by the reader in a future article, as it were at the close of 
his present repast. Like Captain Cook, the unfortunate navigator 
who fell a victim to unnatural appetites, I shall describe rather the 
islands of my discoveries than the seas. 

It seems in America to be an accepted law of good society that one 
must not display too great an interest in the food set before him, nor 
permit the fervor of his grace to be modified by an unctuous smell ; 
nor to more than nibble at a dish that seems to be a bait set there by 
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the wary hostess to catch you in some transgression: in short, to 
present an utter indifference to the past, present, and future of the 
welcome guests of the stomach. Even philologists have forgotten 
how to discuss a sirloin or steak ; and he is a very bold gentleman 
who dares to incorporate in his person more than one fragment of a 
fowl at the same meal, unless he happens to be in refuge from 
society’s nonsense at the table of some country relative, and listens 
to the instincts of a healthy digestion. The entire life of man practi- 
cally, and of woman theoretically in addition, is culinary education ; 
yet many seem to regard appetite as a sort of secret disease. The 
cry, with different modulations, What shall we eat to-morrow? goes up 
over the world ; yet there is a polite philosophy abroad that one must 
shut his eyes and eat, which no one in right mind would do, unless 
he were an ass and content with thistles. In Europe it is different. 
Most Frenchmen approach a dish as cautiously as a cat, and subject 
it to a nasal analysis, as if they were smelling for a rat. 

I have rarely seen Americans fresh from their country who did not 
long for their own flesh-pots, and continually lament their separation 
froin hot rolls. To one not familiar with kitchen botany, it is of 
course surprising to find a gargon perfectly ignorant of a sweet 
potato, and with but a faint conception of buckwheat cakes. Of 
course there is no appellation opprobrious enough to express one’s 
contempt of such an individual. Never heard of a buckwheat cake! 
There was my friend Brown, a chance acquaintance from New York, 
who had been, according to his account, successfully engaged in 
converting the heathens of that State for years, who could not retain 
Christian equability in speaking on this subject. The truth is he was 
too old a sinner in respect to cakes and molasses, to be converted to 
the faith of Vol au vent, Omelettes aux confitures, etc. On one occasion 
a pyramid of fruit, constructed on a foundation of fresh leaves, was 
brought to Brown ; after finishing the structure he consulted me upon 
the propriety of devouring the foundation. I assured him that they 
certainly possessed nutritive properties, whereupon he sent the 
foundation after the pyramid, which as intimated had preceded apex 
foremost. On another occasion he declared war against the waiter 
for bringing him a piece of roast-beef with suspicious strips of fat 
sticking in it and extending through it. The waiter endeavored in 
vain to explain this masterpiece of the cook, for Brown sent it out, 
declaring it unclean. He assured me that it was trichina. 

European kitchens are neat, nor is an army of assistants needed 
by the cook in white apron and cap, who seems to consider himself 
(in France) and herself (in Germany) competent to meet all the 
emergencies of man’s daily bread. The cook, however, is not so 
taxed as in America, for the grand dinners and wedding dinners are 
generally held in restaurants which are adapted to such entertain- 
ments. ‘There is neither breakfast nor supper to be cooked in large 
quantities. With the exception of dinner, the other meals are but 
snatches. Where we cook wholesale, the Germans cook retail. A 
barbecue entire roasted ox belongs to the glories of feudal history 
and the Middle Ages. The great feature of German eating is the 
consumption of coffee, it being taken like a prescribed dose about 
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every third hour. The amount of liquid in his person is about as 
carefully watched by a German as the quantity of watér in the boiler 
is observed by the engine-driver. I am inclined to believe there is 
hygiene in this, as there certainly is in most German things. For 
instance, in a heated state he would about as willingly drink a 
dilution of Prussic acid as ice-water. Dinner is opened with soup 
invariably ; at least I have been a spectator at several dinners, as may 
be supposed, during a two years’ residence in Germany, and am con- 
fident that I have partaken of just seven hundred and thirty soups in 
that time. Dinners are sometimes swallowed wrong end foremost, so 
to speak, as pudding is sometimes eaten before the meat, perhaps in 
order to have the hardest part of the job, the meat, at the end. 
Sauer kraut, contrary to the general belief, is rather a Low German 
(Platt Deutsch) dish. The goose is the national dish. If Noah had 
been a German I imagine he would have laid in more than a couple 
for forty days. The goose is the Christmas turkey ; in fact these two 
fowls balance each other in every respect of use and estimation in 
the culinary scale of America and Germany. Goose is the ground 
color in all that the culinary imagination of the German paints. 

The German poet Blumauer sings the praise of goose, although in 
a travestied sort of strain, because he was capable of no other style ; 
but he conveys in his song many merry things that have been thought 
on the burial of the goose in Teutonic sepulchres. Voss, the antipode 
of Blumauer, in his tender idylls, though he pays an occasional compli- 
ment to the fowl under discussion, may be said to pour his high- 
sounding verse like a gravy over potatoes. Indeed, Immermann 
designates him as the “ Potato Poet.” Voss seems to have written 
in that sleepy hour that might ensue after a dinner of potatoes and 
goose, and with “his own gray goose-quill” to have immortalised 
himself —in the estimation of some Germans. 

The fever for goose which accompanies its consumption is rather 
intermittent than hectic. The goose season does not really last 
more than five months from October ; however, the public finds con- 
solation in the pickled breasts of Westphalia and in other embalm- 
ments of the fowl in the meantime. It is my custom from time to 
time to make a tour on foot through the country a day or so remote 
from Berlin, not for the sake of scenery, for the country resembles 
Sahara half civilised, but in order to obtain goose. Upon your 
arrival at the village hotel you can rest satisfied that a goose dies 
that day. One or two well-to-do tradesmen, regular guests, augmented 
by some sagacious loafer, or more properly dropper-in, for loafing is an 
unknown profession in Germany, constitute (not forgetting yourself) 
the Board of Managers, or for the sake of making it plainer to my 
commercial readers, the joint stock company. Presently the well- 
to-do tradesman who has kept an eye on the door utters a prophetic 
Hm! an exclamation of triumph — for the goose is coming, followed 
by a strong support of gravy, the rear being brought up by a regi- 
ment of potatoes. In order that all may get some share in the engage- 
ment, it is arranged that the tradesman attack the main body, while 
the loafer and others must fall in the rear and endeavor to disconcert 
the potatoes. Thus one’s journey through the land is a continual 
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triumph over goose. The most approved manner of preparing the 
fowl is to hang it out by the neck like a criminal until it is supposed 
to be sufficiently mortified. The grease of the goose is widely used 
for butter. 

Next to goose, sausage demands attention from the present critic, as 
it does from the German nation. The variety of them is astonishing 
and perplexing ; and in my opinion it has something to do with the 
problem of German unity, for if they could agree on one sausage as 
a standard sausage, I am sure there would soon be a politically united 
Fatherland: it would moreover be to the good of mankind. ‘The old 
Virginia sausage, savory with sage, I am sorry to say is not known to 
the epicures of Germany. It may exist in some sausage district that 
I have not yet discovered. ‘There are GOttinger sausages, Brunswick 
sausages, Thiiringer, Vienna, all sorts, small and large, demure 
looking and portly, of all colors and shapes, modified with bread, 
qualified with fat, built of horse-flesh, constructed of swine, of beef, 
made of coagulated blood, and all named sausage. But if one is 
bewildered in the wilderness of sausage, he is lost in the labyrinth of 
cheeses. It is useless to classify them into divisions in the hope of 
recognising this by the nose, that by the eye, and the other by the 
taste. The fact is, in regard to these things one must content himself 
with a smattering knowledge. ‘The variety spoils one’s appetite, 
ruins one’s judgment. Indeed, the man that eats Kuh Kase in its 
most approved state is temporarily insane. I have dined at hotels 
where at least twenty sorts of cheese were brought on as samples. 
Indeed, this French or European style of eating, prevalent in all res- 
taurants, even in America, is fatal to pure taste. It has its justifica- 
tion, however, for people from everywhere must be served. ‘The bad 
effects of restaurant-eating on the style of eating I shall touch upon 
below. But the restaurant-eater, before many years, has made such 
strides from the simple bread and butter of youth that he can never 
return. 

The German beefsteak is half hash, and hash is always suspicious. 
The stew-hash eaten in America is certainly no native of Germany. 
The German steak costs a trifle less than the so-called English beef- 
steak, which name, by the way, is perhaps the most universal in the 
world. But these so-called steaks have never kissed the glowing 
coals nor been hugged in the embraces of a gridiron; but they are 
presented to the Englishman, as he complains, very complacently quite 
raw, as if he were a cannibal. The widest distinction betweerf Ger- 
man and American eating is made by the absence of corn or maize, 
which is the foundation of so much health and sensual gratification 
in our land. Maize is grown in the Lombardy Valley, and its pro- 
ducts are consequently known as Italian dishes (Italienische Speisen). 
Hominy, johnny-cakes, batter-cakes, hoe-cakes have no meaning in 
Germany ; and corn-pudding — but hold, I'll continue the soliloquy 
no longer, else, like Brown, I shall entertain a supreme contempt 
for the entire nation. Molasses I have never seen upon any table, 
and am quite certain that I paid a dollar for a bottle of popular quack 
medicine that was nothing upon earth but New Orleans molasses. 
Butter has not the dignity of an independent dish, at least upon the 
dinner table ; and it is said that in Southern France butter is rarely 
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used for any purpose. I am told that squirrels are regarded as 
unclean beasts. Ham is eaten, but it has not the same prominence 
in the bill of fare as in America; it is true, Westphalian hams have 
a world-wide reputation, but they are eaten more abroad than at home. 

The favorite dish of the Vienna public is a sort of cutlet known as 
Vienna snitzel; the Berliners eat goose; the people of Munich 
knodel, a dish whose composition I am not aware of; and so on, 
beyond my ken. 

I am acquainted with a gentleman whose dinner at one of the first 
hotels in Berlin is regularly ten thalers ; and with another whose 
dinner — perhaps it is not proper to apply the same word to both 
meals —costs four groschens, or ten cents. Both dinners end in 
smoke, but that of the one resembles what must be the fumes from 
the Great Spirit’s pipe of peace, the other from a cigar made of 
rags, as it were for beggars. Yet the latter gentleman is a student 
and a German, whose neat personal appearance, according to German 
conception of propriety, is not at all in conflict with the small account 
of his small dinner. Many students and others bargain for their 
dinners to be sent to their rooms in a cylindrical basket, the dishes 
fitted upon each other therein. I am acquainted with a dramatic 
author who assures me that he has lived for indefinite periods upon 
nothing more solid at dinner than a single dish of soup, which, added 
to a cup of coffee morning and night, is little enough. The peasants 
generally cook everything together like the witches in AZacleth, and 
eat out of the same common receptacle. The German renders thanks 
or “grace” practically, but not in words. In the Tyrol, however, I 
remember to have heard thanks offered by a peasant’s family in a 
sort of song, the youngest bearing its part like the rest. It is other- 
wise prevalent among the peasants or petty farmers’ families, who 
know nothing of modern speculation, for the children to utter the 
formula, the parents remaining silent. 

As before intimated, restaurant eating is injurious to one’s style, 
so tospeak. Germans naturally eat with vehemence. They generally 
resemble globes, which exercise an irresistible attraction toward the 
centre. A German gets excited, loses his presence of mind at the sight 
of soup, when it is just under his nose. If a war-horse ate soup, I am 
quite certain he would snuff the breeze just so, according to Job. He 
takes the soup up and examines it through his spectacles, for they are 
an unfortunate nation with their poor eyes ; the inquest seems not to be 
after dirt, but to assure the owner of the spectacles that the soup is 
really there, which assurance usually causes a smile of intense satis- 
faction and serenity mingled with the pleasures of hope and imagination 
to wreathe itself on his face ; as if, as Jean Paul would say, he were being 
tickled by an angel. The last drop only seems to succeed in resisting 
the energetic endeavors of the relentless spoon. It is really un- 
pleasant to eat with a table full of hungry students or half-starved 
clerks, nor is it entirely different at a table of a different standard. 
I always feel in regard to them as Shylock did in regard to Christians : 
“T will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and 
so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray 
with you.” 


W.. 1. T. Puce. 
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RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER VI. 


YLETT and Collyer (or Morgan, for the gentleman had been 

known to answer, from stress of untoward circumstances, to 
more than one name, by the first of which, above-written, we shall 
henceforward almost altogether designate him) remained in the room 
and sitting at table together for some time after Col. Dalby’s depar- 
ture, exchanging looks after he had left the room and was heard 
descending tie stairs. 

“The Colonel seems more disturbed to-night than I have seen him 
in many a long year,” said Aylett ; “I wonder what he’ll do now?” 

“T’ll tell you what he’ll do,” replied Collyer fiercely ; “he’ll set the 
devil in his heart to work, and call in the help of the men who have 
already put him where he is, to carry out his plans. If Col. Dalby’s 
house doesn’t come rattling down about his ears, you may be sure it 
will be our hands must be put forth to prop it up.” 

“Well, what if all this is so? I guess you are patching up your 
own roof when you are building for him. He never got your assist- 
ance, Collyer, without paying for it, and handsomely too ; you must 
own that.” 

“T suppose my terms were not much harder to meet than your 
own. Why don’t you say we anyhow, while you’re at it? Do you 
believe I have been so blind as not to see from beginning to end that 
you two concoct and whisper and scheme while I go forward to do your 
bidding?” 

“Well, this much is certain, we are bound to our patron for good 
or evil now. I reckon we have kept near enough together in acting 
and concocting to be dependent one upon the other, and if Col. Dalby 
falls we fall.” 

“Ay! But there’s something of a difference between plain Jack 
Collyer and the aristocratic Col. Dalby. I am not one of the fine 
gentlemen of the land, and I’ll try, when the worst comes, not to 
fall so very far. I can make our ways lie very far apart.” 

“Oh me! I fancy Col. Dalby folding his arms and playing the 
martyr for the accommodation of his friends. And I fancy William 
or Henry Merton, either, should they get the upper hand. in this 
matter, resting satisfied with the principal without the accessories. 
Jack Collyer would find himself about that time a very important 
individual, much sought after in the city of New York, or wherever 
last seen.” 

“ Ves, curse them! you talk sense there, I’ll say that for you. If 
it’s only for the hate I bear them, I am almost willing to say I am 
ready for anything. Work for money or what you will, you other two, 
I work for revenge.” 
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“Work for life, say rather. I tell you” (and here Aylett’s pale 
blinking eyes seemed to go clear out of sight in their sockets, and 
his dirty complexion turned a shade more sallow and livid), “if Col. 
Dalby fails now, that for you!” 

The fellow made a significant gesture, at which the other scowled 
darkly, but made no answer. 

Dick Aylett rose and tilted the bottle up, and finding something 
still left therein, poured it out and drank. 

“Well, Jack, your liquor has made me sleepy, and as it is nearly 
gone I’ll get to bed. Lucky fg me I haven’t such a walk to take as 
our friend the Colonel. I’m far astray if there isn’t a great deal 
working in his brain by this time, although, for all that he accomp- 
lished or decided on, he might have stopped away from here to-night. 
Mark what I say, we'll hear from Col. Dalby before forty-eight 
hours have passed away, and to a purpose too. Good night.” 

The echo of the man’s footsteps grew fainter and fainter as he 
passed down the stairs, out of the house, and along the narrow and 
now deserted street, and silence settled back upon the dark old 
gloomy house he had left behind him. Collyer remained in his 
position long after his companion had taken his departure, as if he 
meant to follow the darkness of the night-time through and wait for 
the dawning of the day. He sat there and noticed not the door 
open and the girl enter the room again. She approached and stood 
at his side, and laid her thin white hand upon his shoulder, when he 
started as if a ghost had come upon him. 

“Why, Molly! Death! The Colonel was right, you come upon 
a fellow like a spirit from another world. What, girl, not asleep at 
this late hour! Come, go to bed, go to bed ; it must be hard on one 
o’clock.” 

The girl smiled faintly and sadly as she stood looking down into 
his face. 

“Well, father, and why are you, too, still awake? You must need 
rest as well as I. Father, I cannot, oh I cannot creep away in the 
darkness and go to sleep when that man Aylett comes to sit the 
night with you. Then your better nature dies clear away ; and if I 
dare to come anear you, you scowl upon me as if you would strike 
me to the ground.” 

“Poor girl! poor girl! What! lay hand on you! Strike you a 
blow!” 

“Father, as there is a God above us there have been times when, 
had I come in upon you and caught one whisper of you three plot- 
ting round this table, my poor weary life would have paid the penalty 
of the rash act.” 

“Plotting! Say, Molly, what do you mean? Can’t friends spend 
a sociable hour together without doing harm or plotting evil?” 

“Not such men as you. Friends! Are you and that villain 
Aylett friends? A friend to the wretch who would have— Oh, 
father, I have no patience—I cannot speak of it— your poor 
daughter —can you not feel more for me!” 

The vivid color flamed out for a moment on the poor girl’s cheeks, 
and she covered her face with her hands. Collyer watched her, and 
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his better feelings struggled for the mastery. On that rough, pas- 
sion-furrowed face a strange look of love and tenderness rested. 
The man’s better angel was hovering about him and standing by his 
side this night, if never again, in all his reckless, misspent life, the 
blessing of its gentle influence was destined to come upon him. 

“ And then, father,” continued Molly, turning her face toward him 
once again, “is that fine gentleman a friend of yours? I saw him 
riding the other day along Broadway. Does he bring his shining coach 
and prancing horses and seat you by his side, and carry you up with 
him into his better life, his life of luxury and pleasure? No! He 
steals here in the night-time, and orders you to shut me up and keep 
me out of sight, so careful is he of his presence in what he calls 
your den.” 

“You don’t know — you can’t understand —” 

“T do know. I know that my life is wearing, grinding away day 
after day, and that you are no better. Oh, how changed you are, 
father!” and here she clasped both hands upon his shoulder and 
bent nearer to him. “Father, let us go back to England. Three 
months ago you told me we should return. Let us go now — before 
the week is out ; I can be ready in a day, yes! in an hour.” 

“Oh, it’s impossible! We can’t—” 

“Why impossible? I have the money for the passage home — the 
money that you gave me long ago, with something added to it. Let 
us go home.” 

“ Home, you silly girl! we have no home; this den’s as much a 
home as any we can claim on all God’s earth.” 

“Yes, we have ahome. Our home is across the waters, where we 
have left a grass-grown grave. Our home is down where the waves 
are beating on the white beach, and mother’s bones are resting. Let 
us go there, and leave this cruel, cruel city.” 

“What could we do? Remember, I am poor, and we must live.” 

“T care nothing for poverty; I am young and strong, and I am 
used to work. We were poor before we ever left dear old England ; 
but, father, we were free and happy. You were a lowly fisherman, 
but no stain was on your name, and no dark cloud had come across 
your threshold. You would take your boat and go dashing over the 
bright waters in the glad sunshine, and mother and I would be busy 
through the live-long day in our humble little home, and at evening we 
would sit on the porch outside and watch away out where the red sun 
was setting until the skiff ‘Molly’ came gliding back. Mother is 
gone, father, but we'll go back and watch over her resting-place, and 
I will try to take her place in your house and heart.” 

“Hush, girl! you torture me! I cannot bear this talk.” 

“Father, you must hear me. I feel to-night as if what I have upon 
my mind would weigh me down and kill me if I brooded over it and 
kept silent longer. Father, there are some things that I have kept 
locked in my own breast through many a long year for your sake; 
but I must speak of them or my heart will break. When these two 
men crossed your path, their shadows fell like a blight upon our 
home, and blotted out its life and happiness. Mother drooped and 
died, heart-broken, I verily believed as I watched at her bedside, by 
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some secret, deadly blow. You were not there when the last sigh 
fluttered from her lips, but you would have said that not the body 
failed, but that the heart sickened unto death and the spirit was 
broken. And when we left St. Leonard’s we left even our honest 
name behind us; and here we hide like guilty things, living among 
strange people, who know us not nor care for us, and yet we fear them 
as if we were hunted down for crime. For the love of God, father, 
for the love of my dead mother, take me back to St. Leonard’s! I 
feel that I can never speak this way again; I feel that hereafter it 
will be too late ; something tells me that I am working now to ward 
off some dreadful blow that must fall upon us if we stay here!” 

“Let me hear no more. You don’t know what you are saying, 
Molly ; you have run wild with passion. Go to bed and sleep away 
these foolish notions.” 

The girl sighed heavily, and with an agitated face, full of sad dis- 
appointment, slowly left the room. 

Collyer stood looking after his daughter as she left him, and it was 
plain that he was moved as he was little wont to be — terribly shaken 
by her feeling and her sorrow. But if she had touched any chord in 
his heart, or awakened to life any long dormant noble feeling in his 
bosom, it was not for long, for he shrugged his great brawny shoulders, 
muttered to himself, “The jade is right, it would be best ; but no, 
it’s too late””— shook his head over it all, and with the lamp in his 
hand went shambling down the dark, narrow passage. 


Richard Aylett was right ; Col. Dalby was to be heard from before 
forty-eight hours had passed, and to a purpose. Whether a little inci- 
dent which took place before he reached his lodgings had anything to 
do with quickening his motions and rousing him to action, I know 
not: I’ll give the incident for what it is worth. I only know that 
Dalby said once in an after-period of his life ; confessed, at a time 
which some men see come upon them, a crisis when the most secret 
thoughts and actions are revealed by confession, or by the pressure of 
such trial and ordeal as no man can bear up against — confessed that 
on the occasion to which I am about to refer he believed for the first 
time in the judgment of God, believed that it was possible for a man 
to fajl in his tracks and die of fear or horror. 

When he first left Collyer’s house he went, stumbling often, along 
the dark streets and alleys, like a man who was thinking little of the 
way before him or heeding where his footsteps carried him. He was 
busy with his thoughts, new and troublous thoughts that affected him 
anon with wonderment, perplexity, rage, and terror. But when he 
turned into Broadway, and the glare of the lighted thoroughfare fell 
on him, change of scene seemed to change his feelings ; he quickened 
his pace, and was himself again. He went striding forward easily and 
rapidly, swinging his cane, and looking curiously in at such doors and 
windows as were still open at that late hour of night. He passed 
one large, marble-fronted building that sent out upon him a perfect 
flood of light, and with it the sound of clinking glasses and mirth 
and life within. Col. Dalby halted after he had passed this place a 
few steps, then turned back and entered the saloon, one of the largest 
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and most fashionable in the city —— ablaze with lighted chandeliers, 
resplendent with mirrors, gorgeous with fine pictures and decorations, 
luxurious with sofas, lounges, and easy-chairs. There were some six 
or eight persons at and around the bar, two or three drinking, but the 
majority gathered about a man who was reading aloud from a paper 
in his hand. The bar-tender was himself absorbed in what was going 
on, and Col. Dalby, unnoticed, poured out a glass of water from the 
silver pitcher on the counter. 

“ Be sure your sin will find you out! For nearly fourteen years he 
lived rich, honored and respected ; for fourteen years he carried with 
him everywhere the secret of this dreadful crime. Only to fall at last. 
Only to have the mask torn off at last, and stand before his fellow- 
men, the hideous criminal ; the law awards him its severest penalty, 
and humanity calls him monster. And to-day he expiates his most 
shameful crime by a shameful death, and his poor, heart-broken wife 
receives his felon’s body at the foot of the gallows, to bear it off and 
give it decent burial.” 

Crash! 

The barkeeper started and looked around, and the whole group 
turned at the sound. A sick man, evidently: the glass was shattered 
at his feet, and he leaned heavily against the counter, pale and 
trembling. He rocked to and fro as if he would have fallen, but he 
feebly motioned the man away who seemed to wish to take ‘him by 
the arm to give relief, and in a thick, labored voice, asked for brandy. 

“Tt is nothing. I am a little nervous — a faintness overtook me 
coming from the cool night air into the close room. Give me the 
French brandy ; I need only that.” 

The bystanders eyed him with considerable curiosity, and ever 
solicitous interest, as he slowly straightened himself up, and wiped 
his d damp forehead with his handkerchief. 

But he drank the glass half full of brandy eagerly, paying heed 
to none about him ; and after receiving change for the money he had 
thrown down in payment, left the saloon, walking seemingly by an 
effort, it is true, for he no longer twirled his cane but leaned upon 
it, but as calm and steady in every feature of his face as when he 
entered. 

“The gentleman was taken very sudden, it appears to me,” said 
the barkeeper ; “I thought he was about to fall when I first looked 
at him.” 

There was quite a hum of conversation over the incident, and some 
inquiries were made as to who the stranger was, but it seemed as if 
no one present happened to know him. 

“Blest if I don’t think the gentleman was sick at what he heard 
from you, sir,” said a man, rather slovenly dressed and rather dis- 
reputable-looking, one of those who had been drinking —“ you, Sir, 
that read the paper.” 

“Me! Why, you are surely mistaken, my friend ; I did not even 
know the man was near me. I was reading the Heradd’s editorial 
concerning the execution at Newburgh to- day.” 

“T! hat may be, Sir. I don’t say ’twas the stranger’s brother or any 
of his kith or kin that the beaks had hold of and was stringing up ; 
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[ don’t say as how he’s cause to fear the rope himself — he looked a 
good man and a decent one; but if the gentleman didn’t turn white 
as paper, and stare and give way in his legs when he looked at you 
and heard the words as you read ’em out, then I was looking at him 
for mighty little use. Come, Bill, we had best be moving, we that 
have work to do betimes in the morning.” The man, after vouchsafing 
this singular explanation, left the saloon with his companion. 

With every step that carried him nearer to his lodgings those 
dreadful words were ringing in his ears. Col. Dalby murmured them 
over and over again, and such was their effect upon him that he 
sounded them in the very tone of the man who read them at the bar. 
“Be sure your sin will find you out!” Good God! what devil turned 
me back into that place to hear those words. “For fourteen years 
(fourteen!) he lived rich, honored and respected, only to have the 
mask torn off at last.” Bah! I am a fool! Scared by some foolish 
newspaper clap-trap ! 

But it was all in vain: the words seemed to be hissed at him in the 
silence of the night. Over and over again he had them in his mind 
and on his lips, and the sunrise streamed in at his window and found 
him tossing back and forth upon his bed. 


On the following morning Mary Collyer sat sewing in the room 
where we last saw her, at a window which looked out upon the narrow 
street below. It was rare indeed that such confidences passed 
between father and daughter as we have narrated, and the agitation 
of the preceding night had not yet left her. Hers was a strange, sad 
life assuredly—this fair young girl, endowed with a refined and 
sensitive nature, full of noble feeling and passion, chained down to 
such an existence. But we have seen enough to know that the strange 
rough being from whom she claimed a parent’ s love, stained with vice 
and sin, with some portion of his past life blackened by crime, it 
might be, yet gave that love, as far as his nature was capable of 
feeling a pure affection for any living being. ‘Towards her, at least, 
he was ever kind and gentle in his own uncouth manner ; in her eyes 
he ever strove to appear at his best. No one perceived more clearly 
than himself the great difference between them ; no one acknowledged 
more readily than himself how immeasurably far above him was this 
motherless daughter, passing her days in the same sphere of life, and 
yet without a single thought or feeling i in common with such as he 
consorted with. ‘Mingled “with his love he felt a reverence for the 
pure womanly nature which had over and over proved so staunch and 
tender in days of trial and adversity; he worshipped the goodness 
and greatness of soul displayed before him every day, though only 
half able to appreciate and understand it. As she grew in years, 
merging from child to woman, still ever faithful in her duty and her 
love, he came to fear more and more the reproachful expression of 
those deep pleading eyes, and to listen more and more seriously to 
the quiet, earnest tones of that low voice. 

I do not believe that Collyer was a bad man from choice — bonnie 
from inherent wickedness and evil he loved vice and abhorred virtue 
(there are some such); and this girl was always pulling at his heart- 
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strings to lead him into the brightness of her own pure way. I think 
that the future will show the father never to have entirely forgotten 
that the daughter was like the dead mother, and that the mother, dead 
to him and her, was an angel in heaven. I am willing to believe that 
if Jack Collyer had listened to the passionate pleadings of the night 
before, and gone back to the old country and to St. Leonard’s, the two 
would have passed out forever from the darker pages of this history 
— reserved for something better, brighter, in a new and future life. 
But it was not to be. 

As Molly’s nimble fingers flew along the work she frequently cast 
her eyes out upon the street, and once, as she looked down upon the 
busy throng below, she started back, and the blood surged up in her 
cheeks and died away, and came rushing on, and then left her sitting 
pale and cold and still, listening. ‘The work dropped from her hands, 
and she sat with head bent forward, watching, waiting. And not 
in vain. A quick step sounded on the stairs, and came on up to the 
floor on which she lodged, and stopped. Somebody knocked a double 
knock, and she was forced to rise. She moved slowly across the 
room, and once as she went she put her hand to her heart. But she 
was quiet and composed when she opened the door and admitted her 
visitor. A young man entered not more than twenty-two or three, 
just such a one as you would expect to come bounding up stairs and 
knocking double-knocks ; a fine young fellow, stalwart, ruddy, hand- 
some, the very model of fine animal health and spirits. His brown 
hair curled close about his head, and his clear blue eye looked 
straight forward, the right sort of eye to add additional welcome to 
the honest hand that met yours in friendly grasp. He caught the 
girl’s hands-in both his own and drew her closer to him. I think 
this impetuous boy-lover was reaching for the dear lips of his love, 
and would have had her in his arms in another moment, but some- 
thing in the face upturned to him checked him, and his own glad 
happy face changed like magic. 

“Why, Molly! what a greeting for a sweetheart! My coming 
seems to have turned you into stone. What! not a single kiss or 
loving word? I thought to find. you ready — ” 

Words were out of place and idle with such a storm of passion 
working on the woman before him, still with her hands tightly and 
convulsively grasping his, but with her head bowed down until it 
rested on his arms, her slender form shivering and shuddering under 
the force of great sobs that seemed to choke her, sinking, sinking 
slowly down, until she was crouching at his feet. 

The young fellow, who would have died for this poor stricken girl 
if she had bid him go to his death, groaned in agony over this terrible 
burst of grief, this abandon of his love. He threw himself down upon 
the floor beside her and drew her head upon his breast. He poured 
tears and imprinted kisses on her hair and white brow and cheeks 
and lips. He was struggling and panting in that fever of passionate 
love that sometimes seizes even the strong man, that is terrible to 
iook upon—a passion which, if any other way evoked, would be 
ludicrous. He called her by endearing names that came back to him 
like lost melodious echoes from his childhood, names that a fond 
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mother lavishes on her babe. He rocked her back and forth as he 
would soothe a child, fondling her cold hands and pressing her to his 
heart again and again. He implored her to speak to him, or tell him 
to go away and come again if he had pained her. Ah, me! to write 
of it seems tame indeed. But those two young things, locked in each 
other’s arms, were breathing out a last farewell with every lingering 
kiss ; it was the parting of their fond and loving hearts, struggling 
and pleading in the last embrace. It was inexpressibly sweet to 
Molly, all these foolish pet-names and adoring epithets. How dear 
he was to her, this great pink and white blundering boy, that came 
rushing up into her room two steps at a time, his eyes sparkling and 
his cheeks aglow with happiness! And before it all she had fallen 
crushed and stunned, as if his loving words had stabbed her! How 
tenderly he held her to him as if he would never let her go ! 

But she disengaged herself from his clinging arms at last, and rose. 

“Oh, Fred! dear Fred! forgive me! I could not help it; 
indeed, indeed, I could not! I had been grieving so much all the 
morning, and you looked so happy — and I felt that I must end it all!” 

“End what? Why, Molly, have you gone daft? You cannot end 
my happiness unless you die, and then you would not end it, for I’d 
die too.” 

“ Never mind it all now. I was foolish, and worried and unnerved. 
Let us think of something else. Come, sit here and tell me about 
yourself. You are going South, you say?” 

“ Oh, yes! and that is what I came to tell you. That is the news 
I was bringing, so that you would share my happiness. Yes, dearest, 
I am going. I have received the long-expected letter from Dr. 
Wallace, and I am to go on next week. And in six months at 
farthest, darling, I’ll come back, and then —” 

There was not the manner to greet an eager lover, telling rapturously 
of the hour when he would come back to claim his bride. The hand 
that lay in his was cold as clay. Her face was turned aside, and 
death could not have made it whiter ; the last flickering moments of 
this life could not set upon the features such a look of pain and 
anguish. 

“Molly, dearest Molly, have you nothing to say? Great heaven! 
what do you mean? Are you not going to be my wife? Speak! 
Has it all along been only a foolish dream of mine that you loved 
me and would some day marry me?” 

“Fred, please, please leave me, just for to-day. Come to-morrow 
or next day, and I will tell you all.” 

“T will not leave you! Right now and here I’ll have your answer, 
if you kill me with it.” And here Fred rose. (We have had our 
introduction of this young gentleman from Molly’s lips, and hence 
we have known him so far only as Fred, but his name in full prosaic 
English was Frederick Carmer.) He stood before her and glared 
down upon her. Like all easy natures, in proportion as his great 
grief took possession of him his passion increased to fury. “I have 
offered you a true and honest love and you accepted it. For what? 
To trample it under foot and spurn it at the last ?” 

“Oh, no! no! you are cruel, cruel!” 
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“Cruel? If I am cruel, you are not honest. Take that! Oh, 
Molly, my own, my darling, how could you?”—and he was down at 
her side again, imploring and beseeching her to say she would be his 
wife that very day, that very hour: he would not wait one minute. 
The temptation was a terrible one and bore hard upon the poor girl, 
but she was firm through all, and only moaned and shook her head. 

“Fred, as heaven is my witness I do not spurn your love. You 
said that in your passion; you do not think it, dear. I can never 
tell how sweet and precious that love has been. But I have known 
through all that it could never be. Fred,-you must go away, and 
not even —think —of me. My father—” 

“What! you cast me off to cling to that heartless, unfeeling —” 

“Hush! hush! now you are unjust. He is my father, good and 
kind and loving to me; but I am only a woman, a weaker woman 
even than I imagined. I thought, dearest, that this would be our last 
meeting. But oh! I have been sorely tried to-day. I have some- 
thing to tell you, Fred, but we must wait till another time. And, 
besides, I am a poor man’s daughter, and there are duties of this 
humble household waiting for my attention. You see,” and she 
smiled upon him with something of the bright tender look that he 
knew so well, “I must send you away.” 

“Oh, Molly, do not send me away from you now until you have 
told me something, until you have given me some hope.” 

“Come the night before you leave New York. I will contrive that 
we shall be alone. But now, you must go.” 

Frederick Carmer knew very little of the world, and he knew not 
a bit of women; he had never even studied the nature of this one 
that he loved with such blind devotion. But he was quick enough to 
see that his only hope was to leave his fate trembling in the balance 
until the meeting that she had appointed, and with a deep sigh and 
despairing face he took his hat from the table. And then a proud, 
determined expression came upon his young face, and he strode 
toward Molly with such an air of newly-aroused dignity and conscious- 
ness of power that she watched him with surprise. He took her in 
his arms and kissed her once, twice, again and again, and left her 
without a word. Oh, poor fellow! he went stalking slowly down 
those dingy stairs, that he had bounded over an hour before as if he 
were climbing a golden ladder to the bower of his love, as if he were 
descending to his grave. 


CHAPTER VII. 





Dr. WALLACE started out of F about an hour by sun one even- 
ing, to pay a visit toa patient a short distance in the country. He 
usually made this call in the morning, as a part of his regular profes- 
sional round; but circumstances had deranged his generally well- 
appointed system of daily duties. He had set apart a good portion 
of his morning to the task of receiving a new assistant, and regularly 
inducting him into his position. This was a protégé of the Doctor’s, 
an importation (if you’ll tolerate the word) from abroad, that is, from 
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the North. I believe Dr. Wallace was influenced more by the prompt- 
ings of friendship and his private feelings than by any professional 
need, when he determined to bring in help to subdue the ailments 
that afflicted F and the surrounding country. He first came in 
contact with young Frederick Carmer in one of the large hospitals of 
the city of New York, where the young man was employed as subor- 
dinate, and was improving himself as student of the noble but not far 
advanced science of medicine. There was, doubtless, a similarity in the 
lives of the two men that drew them together. Wallace sympathised 
with the earnestness and energy displayed by his young friend in the 
calling he had chosen for himself; and in his every effort for advance- 
ment, displaying an honorable and high ambition, he saw his own youth 
and early manhood acted over again ; and then, too, there was a charm 
hard to resist in the simplicity and freshness of the honest heart and 
open nature which he began to know more intimately day byday. A 
sincere friendship grew up between the two, cemented more and more 
completely with the lapse of time ; and rare as it was between per- 
sons of such disparity in age, the more constant for that very reason. 
As for Carmer, impelled by his ardent temperament to yield entirely 
always to his feelings, he was filled with admiration and devotion for 
his new friend. Affected first with gratitude for the generosity that 
prompted a man, already distinguished and full of honors, to bestow 
a portion of his time and attention upon the task of lightening the 
labors and smoothing the difficulties of one whom accident had thrown 
in his way, that very generosity afterward served to elevate him to a 
more thorough appreciation of himself and his own abilities ; and he 
soon came to cherish the man as a valued friend, whom, at first, he 
had only admired at a distance. Carmer was poor, but of very good 
parentage ; he had health and pluck, and looked forward to his share 
in the world’s doings with confidence. One dear wish of his heart 
was to live South, the praises of whose people he never wearied of 
sounding ; and when Dr. Wallace left the city for his new field of 
labor, he promised his friend that he should have his interests always 
at heart, and if an “opening” ever presented itself, Carmer should 
immediately hear of it. Without stopping to scrutinise the Doctor’s 
judgment in persuading himself of such “ opening,” it suffices to say 
that the thing was done, and here Frederick Carmer was in F 

Dr. Wallace rode rapidly away from town for about a mile and a 
half, and turned down a long lane, through extensive fields of grain 
and pasture-lands. A few hundred yards further on he drove up to 
a large farm-house, irregularly built, and boasting several different 
styles of architecture, as additions had been made from year to year. 
The proprietor, when he tacked ona broad piazza or projected a new 
wing, evidently had an eye more to comfort than taste ; and the whole 
premises, with the substantial buildings and numerous out-houses, and 
the great spreading shade-trees, were eloquent of that very thing — 
comfort and quiet home-life. This was the residence of his patient, 
Joseph Wheeler, a man of wealth and liberality. The Wheelers — 
Joseph Wheelers — had possessed and protected the old place time out 
of mind ; and the homestead and the name had been handed down 
from generation to generation, unchanged to a dot. Joseph Wheeler 
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was sixty-odd years old, and boasted that he never had a sick day in 
his life ; but nevertheless he took his bed three months before, and 
kept it up to date. He was one day superintending the setting of a 
heavy sleeper under his barn, when by some mismanagement the 
timber fell, crushing his leg under it badly. He was getting over it 
now, thanks, he said, to a doctor who was willing to let him get well, 
and the best daughter in the world to nurse him and not cross him. 
I haven’t time to describe Mr. Wheeler’s sore leg ; I brought Dr. Wal- 
lace along to take that very matter off my hands. The visit was 
stretched out to the farthest professional limits, for the old gentleman 
was a talker; but at length the physician managed to back to the 
door, and escape with a parting polite nothing, appearing immediately 
afterward upon the piazza with Miss Anne Wheeler. This young lady 
was the eldest daughter of the family, who had taken the head of her 
father’s household after Mrs. Wheeler’s death, three or four years 
before, and ever since had held sway in @er own quiet, gentle way. It 
was a heavy charge shifted on that young, light-hearted girl, but she 
met it nobly and faithfully. That she entered so heartily upon the 
manifold duties before her, and identified herself so thoroughly and 
unselfishly with the quiet life around her, was perhaps the secret of 
her great success and admirable management. She knew every acre 
of the estate, was well posted in the different crops, and any day 
could have sold off every head of cattle and other stock with a judg- 
ment of their value little inferior to her father’s. She was an excel- 
lent horsewoman, gloried in a spirited horse and an exciting ride, and 
often galloped over the farm fromend toend. Sam, one of the oldest 
and most trusted negroes owned by Mr. Wheeler, was wont to tell 
with great delight how “young Missus teach dat idiot Jo how to 
drinch a hos.” “ Bress de Lord!” he would break out in the kitchen, 
“ dat cussed fool,” pointing to the culprit, his own son, “done bin rode 
evry crittur bar-back all ober de plantation, time young Miss was little 
pickaninny in old black Judy arms. And dar he stan, dat day, Mars 
George’s black horse down a rollin and kickin ; an Jo, he stan dere, 
and pop he white eyes at de crittur, and swoller he bref, untel Miss 
Anne, she dash out de house, and put some gumption in his woolly 
head, and cure de mar!” She rendered some of Mozart’s and Men- 
delssohn’s gems of melody and song with marvellous skill upon her 
piano, a very fine instrument ; and occasionally entertained Dr. Wal- 
lace with some beautiful ballads, which she sang with much sweetness 
and feeling. Old black Sam never enumerated these accomplish- 
ments among her fine “ points,” probably had never had his attention 
particularly called to them ; but he’d smack his lips, and “ declar dem 
pickles and dat jam Missus mek with her own lily-white han — golly, 
boys! dem’s hebenly!” The old rascal knew of what he talked ; he 
was a favorite, had sounded his young mistress’s weak points, and got 
by far the lion’s share of those dainties. 

As Anne Wheeler stood facing Dr. Wallace on the piazza, where 
he leaned against one of the upright posts, a stranger would have 
had fine opportunity to examine her critically and fall in love with 
her. Her attitude just then was captivating: her hands crossed 
behind her with a sort of business-like, authoritative air that suited 
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her exactly. She was tall, well proportioned and handsome, by reason 
of good gifts both in feature and complexion. Her hair—let me 
see: I have used up my golden and my black hair in previous chap- 
ters. Make the best of it by guessing after I tell you that it suited 
the girl — her face, form and all — and could not have been improved 
on. Finally, that she could talk sense and keenly enjoy a frolic, keep 
the smoke-house in trim and deport herself gracefully in the drawing- 
room: this much inventoried, and we know as much of Miss Anne 
Wheeler as that lady allowed society in general to know of her. 
Something of reserve, worn among strangers and in a mixed social 
circle, restrained the natural buoyancy and lightness of her spirits, 
and checked a little, too, the unaffected earnestness of her nature ; 
and she showed to best advantage only to her intimate friends, with 
one of whom she is now engaged in conversation. Rather risky com- 
panionship, you'll say, perhaps—this charming young lady and an 
unmarried gentleman of fine cMaracter, position, person and address. 
These two did not think so, if they ever thought about it at all; and 
I doubt if Miss Anne Wheeler ever to herself quoted, “Oh! do buds 
of friendship always blossom into flowers of love?” — that is, if she 
knew that such stuff had once dripped from a goose’s quill, to be per- 
petuated by printer’s ink. 

“ Dr. Wallace, I hear that the fine old Horton place has found an 
owner at last.” 

“Yes. Mr. Merton, brother of the unfortunate gentleman who 
died at the ‘ Eagle’ a short time since, has purchased it. It is a fine 
piece of property, one of the most valuable in the county.” 

“T was a good deal surprised to hear of it. Do you know whether 
the Mertons intended making the purchase before they came here?” 

“Oh yes. Mr. Wells had been acting as agent for them, and had 
already completed all the negotiations before their arrival. But you 
know that Mr. Wells is reticent, even for a lawyer, and hence, as he 
kept his business to himself, we all felt some surprise to learn for the 
first time that these strangers had come among us, with such extensive 
arrangements made beforehand for their reception and settlement 
here.” 

“ And have they taken possession yet?” 

“The house was furnished and ready for occupation a few days 
ago, and the family are already installed there, with the exception of 
Mr. Merton, who is absent on some necessary business.” 

They were by this time walking slowly through the yard to the gate, 
where Dr. Wallace’s carriage stood. 

“Doctor, how is Mrs. Dalby? I learn that she has been utterly 
prostrated since Kate’s death, never since having had strength to rise 
from her bed.” 

“Mrs. Col. Dalby? Why, she has left home. I called three or 
four mornings ago, and was much astonished, knowing her condition 
as I did, to learn that she had gone North. Urgent family affairs, 
the servant said, required her to join her husband immediately.” 

“That is very strange!” 

“Strange indeed! You can imagine my surprise, for I looked upon 
her as seriously ill and greatly shaken by the recent calamity.” 
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Anne stopped and rested her hand upon the gate. 

“Dr. Wallace, like all other women under such circumstances, I 
have reserved for the last moment the discussion of the most im- 
portant matter on my mind, If you can devote a little more time to 
me, I want to talk to you about brother George.” 

Dr. Wallace looked in his companion’s face, and his serious atten- 
tion was arrested in a moment. He knew Anne Wheeler to be a 
girl of wonderful nerve and courage (before we part I’ll tell you how 
he found that out), and he was convinced that no small trouble was 
impelling her to seek his confidence and counsel. 

“ About George? Why, what is the matter?” 

“ Have you seen him lately, Doctor?” 

“Yes — no —well, he rode by my office yesterday ; but to have 
any conversation with him, no.” 

“Oh, I am so much troubled about him! You know how fearfully 
he was stricken by poor Kate Wilton’s death. He loved her very 
dearly, and they were to have married in about a year. But some- 
thing more than grief for the loss of his love rests on him now.” 

“Miss Anne, what can you mean?” 

“J hardly know myself what Ido mean. For the first time in his 
life he does not confide in me ; rather repels every proffer of sympathy. 
And that makes it so much harder to see him suffer —suffer alone, 
in silence. I thought at first he was nursing a sort of morbid remorse 
and torturing himself with self-reproach. The evening Kate dis- 
appeared, she had intended to come out here, and George was to 
meet her on the way and accompany her, but some urgent business 
affair of father’s prevented him from doing so. He raved over that, 
saying that if he had gone he might have saved his darling’s life. 
Up to that time I could sympathise with him and mourn with him, 
but since then he has changed. He goes doggedly about the planta- 
tion, superintending everything as usual, as if he were trying to school 
himself to severe self-control ; and it is more dreadful — this calmness 
— than if he gave way to his feelings. He looks utterly wretched, 
and worse than all, I am afraid that once or twice recently he has 
been drinking deeply. Sometimes he loses all command of himself, 
and bursts forth, and startles me with the violence and intensity of 
his passion. Last night we were alone together on the piazza, after 
tea, and after giving way for some time to his incontrollable grief, he 
got up and came and stood over me, and said: ‘Sister, my poor 
darling was murdered, cruelly, foully murdered! And I'll track the 
villain to his death whose red hand took her precious innocent life!’ 
He looked so wild and strange that I was frightened, and almost 
feared he was losing his mind. I tried to calm and soothe him, and 
then he walked up and down, and once he stopped and told me that 
it would be no vain search of his to find the murderer, that he had 
a clue, could put his hand upon the man; and then I could not 
understand him any farther, nor would he talk any more.” 

Dr. Wallace, who had been listening with great interest to the 
speaker, sympathising deeply in the girl’s feelings, started, and received 
these last words with undisguised amazement. 

“ Why, what in the world can the poor fellow be thinking of?”’ 

“T cannot imagine; I am entirely astray about it all. Those 
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strange horrid facts brought out at the inquest have sunk deep into 
his mind. He is continually on the road between here and Mr. 
Henry Dean’s. He will make Mr. Dean sit down and tell him over 
and over again all the evidence that he gave in before the coroner’s 
jury, describing the strange man, and going minutely over all the facts 
connected with the matter. The old gentleman stopped at the gate 
the other morning in genuine distress ; he said he was afraid George 
was going crazy over this sad affair. I wish you would see him, 
Doctor, and try to divert his mind, and draw him as it were away 
from himself.” 

“T will do all that I can, be assured. If he comes into town to- 
morrow —I have a young man with me now, and I would like to 
bring them together; a young gentleman, Mr. Frederick Carmer, 
whom, by-the-bye, I would like to have the pleasure of bringing out 
to see you. But what has come over the young fellows? This young 
man, whom I left in New York as happy as the days are long, comes 
here now by appointment, wearing a face as woe-begone and heaving 
sighs as deep as if he had lost his last and only friend. But I would 
like to make the two acquainted ; I know they would be firm friends 
directly, and it might benefit them both. Tell George, if he comes 
to town to-morrow, that I wish to see him particularly.” 

“Twill. Ithought that if any one could help me in this, you could 
and would.” 

“T will do all in my power for your sake, Miss Anne, and for 
George’s sake. Inthe meantime, do not take it too much to heart. 
George is young; this fierce grief is natural, but it will wear itself 
away in time.” 

Anne said nothing, but she sighed and mournfully shook her head. 
“ However, I have no right to usurp your valuable time by the hour 
in this summary manner. You are very kind and patient to take so 
much interest in my troubles. I hope they may all prove at last to 
be but foolish fears.” 

“T hope so indeed. In truth, I am troubled somewhat myself by 
what you have told me. Do not fail to confide in me, and together 
we'll do all that is possible to help poor George.” 

As Dr. Wallace drove back to town his face showed that his inter- 
view with Anne Wheeler had given him much to ponder over 
seriously. He was absorbed in his thoughts for the greater part of 
the way. As he passed over Moss-Seat Bridge, he looked down into 
the waters, upon which the gloom of night, fast closing in, was settling ; 
looked down into the whirling eddies that had cruelly tossed and 
buffeted poor Kate’s lifeless body. 

“ Another on his track! Another! Great heaven! can it be that 
this awful suspicion is the first glimmering of the truth which but to 
whisper makes a man shudder and grow sick at heart? If it be so, 
the end will come! come soon! And then!” 

Dr. Wallace did not say what “then.” Perhaps he could not 
shape the consequence in words. He shook the reins over his good 
horse, and trotted into F just as the day had died entirely away, 
and lights began to wink and sparkle out upon the growing darkness. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


OBDEN, in 1865, proposed an Oxford professorship of Ameri- 

can geography and history for the instruction of the rising 
statesmen of England. A provision for this, coupled with one 
compelling American politicians to learn their own constitutional 
history and philosophy in the library of the British Museum (the 
best place and means in the worid for such instruction), would have 
made a very valuable and mutually advantageous article in the last 
Anglo-American treaty. Surely these nations should know them- 
selves, and each other, better. England is deeply interested in 
Anglo-Saxon and constitutional liberty being preserved as a heri- 
tage to her posterity and an example to her empire; so, @ fortiori, 
with America herself. Besides, American politicians, who control 
American destinies, begin as adolescents and know-nothings; at 
once become completely absorbed in vote-seeking and partyism ; do 
not learn even the rudiments of their polity ; adopt the falsehoods of 
“expounders ” and conventions, and never search for the truth ; study 
what is popular rather than political science ; and altogether promote 
private and party, but never, except incidentally, the public interest, 
so that, although Americans do not yet realise it, the mind and heart 
of their republic hasten to decay, and their freedom is dying, if it is 
not already dead. In the said library, such politicians would be 
away from these misleading influences, and could learn their polity 
in the light of its founders’ expositions, which are full and very clear ; 
so that, having “ tarried in Jericho till their beards are grown,” they 
may be able usefully, if not brilliantly, to serve their government. 

After practising my profession for many years in America, studying 
meanwhile her institutions, and finding many reasons for doubting 
the truth of Story and Webster’s statements of fact concerning the 
American polity, I investigated the subject in the said library, and 
found, as I had apprehended, that their assertions are untrue and 
their “‘expoundings” sophistical, and that the true theory of Ameri- 
can constitutional liberty is the antithesis of that prevailing in the 
United States. 

In attempting to show these things, I start with a little skeleton of 
postulates, which I aver is supported by all history and contravened 
by none. 

I. In a republic such as yours (or indeed in any), sovereignty 
resides in, and never leaves, the people. 

II. That “the people of the United States” only exist, and act, 
politically as commonwealths. 

III. That as commonwealths they “ratified,” and thereby “ or- 
dained and established” the Constitution. 

IV. That they federally associated in the character of sovereign 
commonwealths, 40 govern themselves conjointly in general affairs, 2. ¢. to 
act as a “republic of republics,” or union of republican States ; while 
cach continued to govern herself in all home affairs. 
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V. That all the fathers expressly or impliedly agreed to this view. 
VI. And that the Federal Constitution not only consists with, but 
proves it. 
GRADES OF AUTHORITY. 


All people agree that sovereignty made the Constitution, Federal 
as well as State ; and that this instrument provides for, directs, and 
controls the Government, which in turn rules the persons and things 
subject to it, z.¢ the people and their belongings. To illustrate, I 
will draw four horizontal lines, to represent the different grades 
spoken of: 


I. Sovereignty—the people. 
II. The Constitution eR tan eee See ee 
III. The Government... EN aT eS RE ETRE ee 
ee | EERE ee itibenieppiicasciancas 











We see here that the people govern, and the people are governed. 
This necessitates, in each republican citizen, two capacities, one cor- 
porate and political, and the other personal. In the former he is a 
member and an integral part of society, and therefore a part of the 
governing authority, and in the latter he isa subject. It is, however, 
only as a commonwealth that the citizens have political sovereignty, 
this being only predicable of an organised community. 


AN AMUSING MISTAKE. 


Owing to ignorance or forgetfulness of this double capacity of 
citizens, our modern so-called statesmen, ip their expositions of the 
Constitution, make most amusing mistakes. Mr. William M. Evarts, 
in defending President Johnson against impeachment, in 1868, thus 
alludes to the people: “ Masters of the country and masters of every 
agent and agency in it, they bow to nothing but the Constitution.” 
By not heeding the above distinction he makes the people, in their 
governing capacity, bend the knee to their own authority —a genu- 
flexion impossible even in Utopia, and the very one alluded to by 
Gov. James Sullivan, of Massachusetts, as follows: “You may as 
well attempt to erect a temple beneath its own foundations as to erect 
a government with coercive power over itself.” (Amory’s Zife of 
Sullivan, Vol. 1., p. 231.) Hon. A. H. Stephens makes the same error 
in his War between the States, Vol. 1., p. 40: “The exercise of 
supreme law-making power, even over the authority delegating it, may 
be legitimate so long as the delegated power is unresumed.” This 
simply means that so long as sovereignty allows its delegations to 
remain in its created agency, it is subject to the government and 
coercion of that agency. By parity of reasoning, if Mr. Stephens 
were to give his son, or head-servant, authority over his household 
affairs, it could be used to command him and coerce his obedience. 
But Mr. Stephens only follows, though he does not cite, illustrious 
authority. The Supreme Court of the United States, in McCulloch 
vs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316), says: “ The Government of the Union 
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is a government of the people. It emanates from them ; its powers 
ire granted by them, and are to be exercised directly on them, and 
for their benefit.” Many similar quotations might be given, for this 
idea is very common with “the expounders” and their thoughtless 
followers. It is, indeed, an essential part of the modern Massachu- 
setts theory ; and it is a mystery how Mr. Stephens, who is really on 
the opposite side, could have mixed such an error with his truths. 
The advocates of this theory dare not reason about the two capacities 
of citizens, for it suggests two lines of thought, both of which lead 
inevitably ‘to the body-politic, in which the citizen is absolutely 
merged, and in which sovereignty must dwell; to the fact that the 
State is the only such body ever formed ; and to the conviction that 
the said “ expounders ” intended fraud in promulgating such theory, o1 
did not understand the subject. 


“THE STATES ARE SOVEREIGN, EXCEPT,” &c. 


Let us now proce ed to expose another flagrant error (or blunder) 
of the “expounders,” on this subject. Judge Story, in his Bills o/ 
Exchange, $23, thus sets it forth: “ Each State is absolutely sovereign 
in its political organisation and government and dominion, saving and 
Sonia g only so far as there is a limited supreme sovereignty con 
erred upon the National Government by the Constitution of the 
U nited States.” 


Webster, in a letter to Baring Brothers & Co., October 16, 1839, 
. Jd 


te is an indepenc lent sovereign political community, 
so far as certain powers, which it might otherwise have 
d, have been conferred on a general government, established 
written constitution. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, in his’ War between the States, vol. 1., p. 403, 
claims that Mr. Webster in the above, and in his argument in the 
‘Bank of Augusta vs Earle,” (13 eters §99), fully admits that “the 
States are sove ereign, except in so far as they have delegated specific 
overeign powers.” It is difficult to see how this so-called admission 
helps Mr. Stephens’ argument, or proves a change in Mr. Webster’s 
iews between 1833 and 1839. I fancy Mr. Webster might cogently 
if not conclusively reply as follows: “You state my admission 
correctly. I made it in ’33 as well as ’39; and on the former occa- 
sion I added, as on the latter I implied, that so far as those ‘ specific 
sovereign powers’ go, ‘so far State-sovereignty is effectually controlled.’ 
By claiming my admission of your statement, you admit mine. We 
agree, then, that as to the ‘specific sovereign powers’ the States are 
not sovereign, and that hence ‘so far State-sovereignty is effectually 
controlled.’” Should not Mr. Stephens to escape change his base, 
and say he did not mean sovereign: powers? In truth, there are no 
such in the Constitution — all being“subordinate. However, all the 
writers of the Massachusetts school state the doctrine exactly as Mr. 
Stephens (inconsistently with his theory) seems to admit the same. 
I will present here two more expressions, because of their representa- 
tive character, and because they show that as to constitutional views 
there is little or no difference between the great parties of the day. 
31 
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George H. Pendleton said in a speech at Bangor, Maine, in 1868: 
““ The men of 1787 . . . committed to the Federal Government inter- 
State and international affairs. All the rest they reserved to the States 
themselves. Within this narrow sphere ‘hey made the Federal 
Government supreme. All beyond remained to the unimpaired 
sovereignty of the several States.” Further along he calls our 
system “a Union of States . . . sovereign, except in so far as they have 
delegated the exercise of some powers,” etc. Is there any difference 
between Mr. Pendleton’s statement and that of Mr. Stephens? And 
the New York Wor/d agrees with its neighbors, the 77idunme and the 
Times, on this point. Its expression is that the States are “ not 
sovereign except as to their reserved rights.” By “reserved rights” it 
means such as are reserved to the States in the general Constitution. 

Do not these expounders all stand upon Lincoln’s dogma, that the 
States of the Union are but counties or municipal divisions of a 
great nation, with no rights at all except what the said Constitution 
reserves to them ; or Webster’s equivalent that “ the nation” “ ordained” 
“the Constitution,” “and therein ‘hey established a distribution of 
powers between this ‘Aer general Government and ¢Aeir several State 
governments”? Obviously, the only respect in which Webster 
etads differ from Lincoln, is that this “expounder” blurts it out that 
States are counties, while those merely imply — but as certainly mean 
—the same. Indeed, one of the ablest writers of this school said 
in the Worth British Review for January 1870, that “the history of 
State-sovereignty ends, and the history of State-rights begins, at the 
Federal Convention of 1787 ””— meaning by State-rights those pro- 
vided for and guaranteed in the Federal Constitution. Practically, 
no one of the school teaches or believes that the States have any 
rights or s¢atws whatever independently of the general Constitution. 
This is logically Webster’s view of ’33. It should seem that one 
must be stupid or knavish to say that rights and powers “ retained ” 
or “reserved” (see Amendments IX. and X.) were not kept out of 
the Constitution, and im the pre-existent States that ratified and 
established it. Webster himself says that where well-known words 
are used we must take them in their well-known sense. As the 
absurd or rather silly dogma in question is the corner-stone, nay, the 
whole foundation of the Massachusetts school, the reader may wish 
to see it in its most respectable dresses. Let him look, then, at 
Brownson’s American Republic, Draper’s Civil War, Cooley’s Con- 
stitutional Limstations, Greeley’s American Conflict, Jameson’s Con- 
stitutional Convention, Lunt’s Origin of the War, Parker’s Harvard 
Lectures of 1865-6, etc., etc. 


THE FATHERS NEVER HELD SUCH DoGma. 


Though the fathers sometimes gave the word “sovereignty” the 
sense of government rather than the right of government, they 
nowhere say or hint that the States as political bodies are sovereign, 
except so far as they are not sovereign —this being precisely the 
idea of all these modern expounders. In those days the fathers 
were to be excused for misnomers, for the subject was comparatively 
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new to them, and all their political ideas and language came from 
European sources, where powers of government are held of original 
right, and wielded by the visible government, this being monarchical ; 
while in the United States the Government has no original rights and 
powers whatever, and the sovereignty dwells down in the people 
always, and is only manifested through “substitutes and agents.” 
Moreover, the powers of making war, peace, treaties, coinage, and of 
taxing, etc., were commonly called “sovereign powers”; and the 
fathers, to be intelligible, spoke to the people in common parlance, 
not dreaming that their language would make confusion of ideas and 
furnish pretexts for fraudulent exposition in the future. At all events, 
they nowhere hint the idea of Webster, that “so far as the delegated 
powers in the Constitution go, so far State-sovereignty is effectually 
controlled.” 


POLITICIANS, LIKE SHEEP, FOLLOW A BELL. 


It is doubtful if any man ever lived who was capacitated to entertain 
the idea of a sovereignty delegating a sovereignty, which could right- 
fully coerce the sovereignty that did the delegating —at least until 
office-seeking came to be a profession, and facts, falsehoods, sound 
arguments, sophistries, and frauds equal cards in all political games. 
Politicians now adopt and follow the doctrines of leaders and con- 
ventions as thoughtlessly as sheep follow bell-wethers. Is there not 
as much of intellectual exertion in the spoutings of a school of 
grampuses as in the spoutings of the Massachusetts school so far 
quoted ?— in such a phrase, for instance, as “the States are sovereign, 
except” — when they arenotso! Says Jeremy Benthan, in his /ragment 
on Government, p. 25: “Under the sanction of a great name, every 
string of words, however unmeaning, will have a certain currency. 
Reputation adds weight to sentiments which, had they stood alone, 
might have drawn nothing perhaps but contempt. . . Wonderful is 
that influence which is gained over young minds by the man who, on 
account of whatever class of merit, is esteemed in the character of a 
preceptor. Those who have derived, or fancy they have derived, 
knowledge from what he knows, or appears to know, will naturally 
be for judging as he judges, reasoning as he reasons, approving as 
he approves, and condemning as he condemns.” Here we have the 
reason of our public men following bell-wethers, and not testing the 
truth of the above, and other sophisms. This is why they all start 
from Story and Webster’s dogmas as from postulates or premisses. 
If they delve at all in the mine of constitutional history, they pass by a 
thousand proofs of the falsehood of those dogmas to cull a few 
seeming evidences of their correctness. They dare not bring out the 
truth, for although it may “run and be glorified,” it runs slowly, and 
they cannot go into the next generation to run for office on it. 
Would Seymour have received a vote in the Convention of 1868 if 
he had expressed the views of Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, and 
Madison? Would George H. Pendleton be thought of for the 
Presidency if his was the faith of the fathers (for instance the ideas 
of Chancellor Pendleton in the Virginia ratifying convention) instead 
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of the Massachusetts school? The modern Pendleton thinks the 
powers delegated by the States can be used by the subjects of the 
States to coerce these bodies into obedience to the said powers. And, 
nirabile dictu! Hon. A. H. Stephens “leaves his own to stand on 















foreign ground,” and strays into the flock. Let us see. Of course 
he concedes that all the powers of the Federal Cor stitution are to be 
enforced. Then the “ sec wers”’ he speaks of are fo 
Y reed “over the authority de m,so long as they “ are 
Z, Hence Mr. Stephens’ own words assert a coercive 
power in the Federal pact over the States. The theory of his book, 
however, is, or seems to be, the one unanimously held by the fathers, 
to wit: that the States were to associate, and conjointly act, in general 
government wit tire voluntariness, and that this inconsiste 





and mischievous war-power of coercing States was to be 
excluded. 

It is well to observe here that all the fathers strongly condemned 
this very idea of coercing x States whenever it was presented, especially 


























in Convention of 1 1787, as ry: as in the several ratifying con 
ventions, and car spe excluded it from the Constitution. Moreover, 
fea its possible 1 2 for n implication, they counselled and induced 
tk ites to adopt the IX., X., ¢ and XI. Amendments to forefend the 
danger. But this important matter will be distinctly treated, for it 
in\ s absolute and independent proof of the sovereignty of the 
States in the Unidn, while as a crucial argument, testing as it were 
pre 5 ones, it will be found invincibie. 
iwh the above theory of the expounders is testified to by < 

‘cl amely, all American politicians, yet any child 
of ywth will see, by looking tl ughtfully at the 
I what the four lines symbolise, that it is as 
impossible for Government to get above and contrg] 

; for Mr. Stephens to carry himself ‘“ puss-back,” a 

its « mother, or a bottom-rail, ex proprio vigore, to g 
child can readily see that it was, with the fathers, an 

Ci] vat the States are not subjects of Government, be ut are them 
elves the Government — being republics or self-governing peoples, 
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tion. And such child, even with cursory veading, must see th, 
Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and all the rest of the father i 
con } 6¢¢]} f 4} Tri ] Cea , . ; + 
sidered “the people of the United States” as organised as the top 
. a rough but striking simile): tl ; aie ile 
rail (to use a rough but striking simile); the Constitution as the 
second; the Government as the third; and the people and their 
belongings as the bottom one ; and must therefore despise the state 


ment that “the Government” has, in any sense, or over anythin 
whatever, “absolute supremacy,” as was mendaciously asserted 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1866. 
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EXPERIMENTUM CRUCIS. 


The truth of the above collocation of grades can be strikingly and 

lecisively proved to the simplest mind by’ an experiment — a crucial 
ne. Let him trace the authority of a constable or United States’ 
Marshal through all the links up to the original source, keeping it in 
mind that at or before the adoption of the State or the Federal Con 
stitution the people were never Organised except as States, and had 
no capacity whatever for political action except as such. The said 
State (7. e. the collective people) investigates, reasons, judges and 
wills through a convention. ‘This, by vote, determines and speaks 
her will as an independent political unit. Thus a convention adopted 
a Federal Constitution for a given State, and a convention adopted 
the State one. Hence the chain in the two cases wil 
rially as follows : 





il appear picto 


THE STATE GOVERNMENT. | | FEDERAL GOVERNME? 
olan a re 
THE CONSTABLE, \ / 1. THE MARSHAL. 
THE STATUTE. / 2. THE STATUTE. 
THE LEGISLATURE, / 3. THe CONGRESS 
THE CONSTITUTION, \ / 4. THE CONSTITUTION. 
\ 5. TIE CONVENTION. ” 5. THE CONVENTION, 


6. THE STATE. 


To establish their respective State Constitutions, the St tates acted 
separately. ‘To establish the Federal one, they acted ind sendently 
in power, time and place, but conjoining their wills in the. ordai nin; 
of it. The last has no other life and power than that derived from 
States. History, by showing this, proves the system to be a federa 
tion of sovereignties. 

If we, in the above mode, start from any Federal institution or func 
tionary, and goup through the chain of actual and historical imparta 
tions of power to the source of all authority, we shall inevitably reach 
the self-organised and self-governing commonwealths of people. 
Look at that stupendous enginery of power, the army and navy, for 
instance. ‘They are controlled by their oe and these by the 
commander-in-chief. Is he sovereign? No; he and they ar ik 
under a law, hired, told what to do,. “and paid wages. Is “the 
ment” — the legis mative part of which made the law — soverei: 
No ; the Congress and President, as well as the judiciary, are provid 

for and authorised in the C onstitution, and are engaged, as persons, 
for service, at stated wages, told what to do, and paid for their work. 
[s it the Constitution, then, that is sovereign? No; this is a funda 
mental law, ordained by conventions. Are (or were) these sovereign ? 
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No ; they were mere delegative bodies, acting for the people, #. ¢. the 
States —the said people being only organised and capacitated to act 
as States. As such, they exercised their wills upon a plan or system 
they had had prepared, and ordained and established the same as their 
Federal (or leagual?) Constitution. Such wills existed and operated 
within them, and survived the act of establishment, to watch the 
workings of the system, and amend (according to the pact), or abolish, 
as might be deemed necessary. Each, according to its nature, must 
act for itself. It cannot bind itself not to act—cannot indeed 
relinquish the right of reversing its will and dissolving its self- 
imposed tie. 
COMPLETE CORROBORATIONS. 


Whenever the above test is applied, the States themselves will 
appear as the real sovereignty and government of the country. 
They must be the Government, because they are republics, that is se//- 
governing bodies of people. And the Federal pact entirely corroborates 
this view, by calling the system “ the United (¢. ¢. associated) States,” 
and the agency of it “the Government of (#.¢. belonging to) the 
United States.” 

Again, the fathers in the Convention of ’87 unanimously declared 


as follows: “ The style of the Government shall be the United States of 


America”; and they never reconsidered or reversed their declaration, 
though it was omitted. Zhe Government then is State,—“ the United 
States” : the thing at Washington is an agency. ‘The right of this 
thing to be and act was “written by the mighty hand of the people ” ; 
and if it swerve one hair from its authorisations, the mighty foot of 
the people should crush it! 


A Fit SUMMING UP HEREOF, BY JAMES WILSON. 


This chapter sets forth precisely the theory of the fathers, which 
Story and Curtis have attempted to conceal. James Wilson, one of 
the profoundest statesmen and jurists of that period, presented the 
grades I have indicated, as follows (11. £7. Deb. 432): “To control 
the power and conduct of the Legislature by an overruling Constitu- 
tion, was an improvement in the science and practice of government 
reserved to the American States. Perhaps some politician who has 
not considered with sufficient accuracy our political systems, would 
answer that in our governments the supreme power was vested in the 
Constitutions. This opinion approaches a step nearer the truth, but 
does not reach it. The truth is, that in our governments the 
supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable power remains in the people. 
As our Constitutions are superior to our Legislatures, so the people 
are superior to our Constitutions. Indeed the superiority in this last 
instance is much greater, for the people possess over our Constitu- 
tions control in ac¢ as well as right. 

“The consequence is that the people may change the Constitutions 
whenever and however they please. This is a right of which no 
positive institution can ever deprive them. To the operation of these 
truths we are to ascribe the scene, hitherto unparalleled, which 
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America now exhibits to the world —a gentle, a peaceful, a voluntary, 
and a deliberate transition from one constitution of government to 
another. . . . Oft have I marked with silent pleasure and ad- 
miration the force and prevalence through the United States of the 
principle that the supreme power resides in the people, and that they 
never part with it.” : 

P. C. Centz, Barrister. 


A VIGIL. 


AST eve you left my silken bower 
L And clambered to your grim old tower, 
And kept a vigil all the night, 

Gazing upon your darlings bright. 

How with your magic telescope 

You garnered wisdom, joy, and hope! 
How did the plains sidereal rove, 

And light on many a treasure-trove! 
With star-dust was your pathway strewn ? 
Could you see Neptune’s fairy moon? 
Held Jupiter high tide that night 

With his great silver lamps alight ? 

Did Mars reveal his cipher red? 

And zs our fair moon cold and dead? 
Where worlds around two centres run, 
Liked you the gold or azure sun? 

How matched our Milky Way’s pearl string 
With Saturn’s diamond-studded ring ? 
How sped Arcturus? At what gait 
Tend we to Hercules, our fate ? 

You filled your wallet with dry bones, 
Nor chanced upon some precious stones? 
You gathered roots of potency, 

Yet did not cull a flower for me? 

In wisdom’s golden house, my king, 

Did love beneath the windows sing? 
Among her seven pillars, did 

You fail to find sweet fancy hid? 
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A Vigil. 
List! When the sky was luminous 
I saw the night woo Hesperus ; 
For him she wore her garments rare, 
For him begemmed her ebon hair ; 
To his she turned her sibyl eyes, 
That as twin suns did o’er her rise ; 
And if a cloud, like silver wool, 
Passed o’er his face most beautiful, 
She sighed, and smiled when cleared the 
Because her lover was so fait 
Sooth was he lord of that blue field; FF 
Before him dropped try shield ; ” 
Lone stood he on th g slope ; 





Who of the sphered could with him cope 
And radiant and satisfied, 

Upon him gazed his lustrous bride ; 

And pouring at his feet love’s dower, 
Forgot she was queen of the hour. 


And when the leaves grew tremulous 

I saw the night mourn Hesperus. > 
Wan on the chill dark plain he lay : 
And heard death coming with the 





And Night knelt by, her one desire i 
Tr “6 e . - BY 
That life should from her eyes in fire : 
Leap to his dim eyes, so she might f 


Die blissful in the happy sight. 
But vain for him those full orbs burned : 
Even from her he weary turned 





And faint and shadowy and white, 

He sank below the verge of sight. 
And Night arose all thrilled with grief 
From out her dream of joyance brief. 
Ah! drear it was to see her face 
Pallid with pain, and drear to trace 
The meaning in her anguished eye: 


If I could die! If I could die!” 


With aimless feet the eastern height 
She neared, when lo! a vision bright 
Met her sad view, for Morn, the maid 
O’er kindling peak and dewy glade, 
Hasted, with waving amber hair 


Blown backward, and her fingers fair 


Lifting her gown, that yet more fleet 
Might trip her slender rosy feet ; 
Her little ears bent to surprise 
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The earliest sound, her eager eyes 
Searching the dark, her lips most sweet 
Parted with first fond words to greet 
Afar her mighty love the Sun, 

Ere in the great course he should run, 
Or ere with shafts and crest of light 
He gat him shining to the fight. 

And at this joy that knew no pain 
Night felt her heart grow warm again 
And at this hope untouched by fears 
Night melted into sudden tears, 

And clasped and kissed her in the way, 
Then faded down the heavens gray. 
Why, child, what is it troubles you? 
Sweetlips, the story is not true! 


Too true! They lived, they loved, they died: 
The tale of love: and nought beside? 

Ah yes! Leal souls, when hence they go, 
The dearer love, the deeper know. 

Then clasp and kiss me/ Not to us 

Is death the end, my Hesperus! 


Mary CARROLL. 


A STREAK OF LUCK. 


, 

. rear-room of Messrs. Lilly & Yensen’s drug-store was 
comfortably fitted up, and on long winter evenings, when cus- 
tomers were not troublesome, we whiled away the hours playing 
whist, that favorite game of dear old Mrs. Battle, who, Lamb assures 
us, is “now with God.” Both of my employers were good players, 
and I, who had not always been a drug-clerk, also knew a thing or 
two about taking tricks. Mr. Creighton, an old bachelor neighbor, 
generally completed the set. He was the eldest of the party — sixty 
years old at least— and having acquired wisdom with age, was the 

best player of all. 
On the evening of which I now write we had played three games 
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very smoothly, Messrs. Creighton and Yensen, as usual, winning “the 
rubber.” The almost exact similarity of two successive hands during 
the last game led to some remarks on the freaks of cards, and 
probably suggested the relation of the following experiences. 

“T was walking down Main street, in Richmond, one night several 
years ago,” said Mr. Yensen, “ when I was affected by a very singular 
sensation. Though not a gambler by habit, I was suddenly possessed 
with the feeling that I had scarcely time enough to reach Murillo’s, a 
celebrated gaming-saloon, in time to bet against the ace. The feeling 
was wholly unaccountable and almost irresistible. It first exerted itself 
when I was about half a block above the ‘ Spotswood,’ and hastening 
along under the curious impulse, I rang the bell and rushed up stairs 
to the gaming-table. ‘Faro’ was in full blast, and the room was filled 
with a crowd of excited players. Pushing my way rather unceremoni- 
ously through the throng, I reached the bank just as the dealer was 
about to make a turn. Without stopping to see what other cards 
were in the case, I said: 

“* Wait a minute, Mr. Dealer, and please copper this on the ace.’ 

“By my hurried entrance and the abruptness of my manners I had 
attracted general attention. The dealer with a twinkle of satisfac- 
tion, as if he would take that and as much more as I or anybody 
else chose to risk, took my twenty-dollar bill (which I had uncon- 
sciously drawn from my pocket as I hurried along the street), and 
folding it up, placed a ‘ copper’ on it, and laid it on the ace. One of 
the players, amused at my air of certainty, said, ‘That gentleman 
thinks he knows what’s coming ; I have felt so too, but as I’ve gen- 
erally been mistaken, I believe I will bet against him.’ He placed a 
ten-dollar chip open on the ace, and the game proceeded. The next 
card was the ace of diamonds! I drew my forty dollars, drank a 
glass of wine and left the room. 

“ As the chances for winning and losing were very nearly equal, I do 
not think that there was anything very remarkable in the doubling of 
my stake ; but it is a little curious that I did it in such a short time, 
that the ext turn brought an ace when the probabilities were as 
twelve to one that I would have to wait. But the most inexplicable 
part of the whole matter to me was the strange feeling which im- 
pelled me to the table. It is possible that sensations similar to this 
are often experienced by gamblers, but then, you know, I repel the 
idea of being considered a member of the fraternity. Indeed, I had 
passed this very saloon hundreds of times before, at nearly the same 
hour, and scarcely ever thought even of looking at the light above the 
door. And Iam positive that I had not been in Murillo’s, nor any 
other gaming-saloon, for more than twelve months. On that par- 
ticular night nothing could have been farther from my thoughts than 
the idea of gambling. When the impuise seized me I was walking 
leisurely down to my room, having just left the bedside of a wounded 
friend. I was impelled, you observe, not only to go to the gaming 
table, but I was also directed to make a particular bet, regardless 
alike of reason and the ‘cue.’ These directions were obeyed, and I 
reached there as I have stated, just in time to make and win the bet.” 

We all agreed that it was somewhat singular, and Lilly suggested 
something about a visitation from the spirit of a deceased gambler. 
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Mr. Lilly was the next speaker. 

“My gaming experiences,” he said, “would scarcely entertain a 
novice. It is true, though, that I have had one or two little streaks 
of luck, but they were on such a small scale that it is hardly worth 
while to relate them ; especially since there was no appearance of the 
supernatural in the proceeding. I once entered the jungle — properly 
so-called —with one hundred dollars, and began to tempt the tiger 
with fifty-dollar baits. During the entire evening I did not lose a 
single bet. When my hundred had grown into ten hundred, I asked 
the dealer to cash my ‘chips,’ and remarking that I did not often get 
out of his clutches with a thousand dollars, I was about to bid him 
good-night. 

“*But you have not won a thousand — only nine hundred ; you 
put in one hundred to begin with.’ 

“ His manner of saying this was half seductive and half taunting. 
No one but a gambler could say it as he did, and no one but a stout- 
spirited fellow could disregard it. Resuming my seat, I placed a 
hundred-dollar bill on a favorite card, and felt that I would stop after 
that turn whether I won or lost. Luck being in my favor it won, 
and I began to grow excited. Taking a glass of brandy-and-water, 
the game now fascinated, and my play which hitherto had been calm 
now became reckless. But, as I mentioned before, I did not lose a 
single bet that night. About three o’clock next morning I left the 
room with a brain highly excited, and—a check for twenty-eight 
thousand dollars. 

“On one other occasion I played all night without losing ; but the 
stakes were small, and my winnings did not amount to more than ten 
or twelve thousand. I generally stop playing by making what is 
denominated a ‘call.’ This is done by naming the cards in the order 
in which they will come from the case on the last turn. Suppose, 
for instance, that the queen is on top, and that the ten, deuce, and ace 
are in the case. We will say that some one ‘calls’ it ‘ten-ace’; that 
is, Mr. Van Wyck, as you have never seen the game, that the ten is 
under the queen, the ace under the ten, and the deuce at the bottom. 
There are five or six chances against the person making this bet, but 
if he wins the dealer pays him four times the amount of his stake. 
Instead of ten-ace, the cards may come out ace-ten, ace-deuce, deuce- 
ace, deuce-ten, or ten-deuce ; in all of which cases the bet would be 
lost. On this lucky night I made a successful call, and going to 
the roulette-table made the other hazardous bet, that is, on the eagle. 
There are twenty-eight chances to one against the better on the eagle ; 
and by way of compensation for the great risk, if you win, the banker 
pays you twenty-seven dollars for one. My final bet that night was 
an X on the eagle. The wheel whirled around in one direction, the 
marble in another, and although the latter had twenty-eight other 
places to go to, it dropped into the little compartment of the national 
fowl, thereby causing an indebtedness to me of two hundred and 
seventy dollars. 

“On the whole, however,” concluded Mr. Lilly, “ivory is a deci- 
dedly fluctuating commodity, and I am rather disposed to think that 
I have lost more than I have won.” 
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Mr. Lilly having finished, Mr. Creig] iton was induced to tell us 44s 
card story. It is a very wonderful one, but as we all knew the nar 
rator, we accepted it as truthful. 

“In the spring of 1854 I visited the city of Havana, with the 
expectation of engaging in business ; and to aid me in this purpose, 
[ carried with me several letters fr a prominent houses in London to 
some of the first merchants in Cuba. I was received, the fore, 
without any difficulty, into the wealthiest circles of the island. Hav 
ing been there three or four weeks, and having decided upon my 
future plans, I had made myself easy, and was en joying t o the fullest 
extent the hospitalities of my exceedingly hospitable friends. All 
public _places of amusement having been vis ited, many private but 


4 s 
magnificent parties having been attended, several sugar plantations 
a oe been inspected, Dominica’s been lounged in, the Paseos of 


Tacon and Isabella having been ridden through, music listened to in 
the grounds adjoining the palace of the Captain-General, and the 
rounds of gaiety g enerally indulged in, nothing was now left to afford 
pleasant occupation for my leisure but to connect myself with the 
Havana Club. 

“This was an association consisting of fifty or sixty of the nabobs 
of the island, and it met once a week at the residences of the different 
members. For its size it is probably one of the richest clubs in the 
world, not a single member counting less than a million, and he uf of 
them, at least, worth from thirty to fifty or sixty millions of dollars. 
Of course it would be a difficult “thing, ordinarily, to gain entrance to 
this club, but once in, your standing in the mercantile world was 
firmly established. Thanks to the unimy peachable character a my 
letters of introduction, my admission was granted as soon as proposed. 
The object of this club was amusement, recreatiot 1, and social inter 





course. After supper, the members would separate into little grou ps, 
and engage in conversation, card and billiard playing. Mo 

quently, however, they would all join in a game in w hich any y number 
can play, and which resembles Zansguenct more than any other I have 


found treated of in the books. 

“My first attendance was at the house of Sefior Alvarez, and there 
[ became acquainted with some thirty-five or forty of the wealthiest 
citizens of Havana. Supi ner over and cigars and cigarettes lied hted, 
the club game was opened, and I was soon inducted into its mysteries. 
We took seats around a long table, five or six packs of cards were 
shufiled, and each player received five. The deal passed to the left, 
and the dealer was always supposed to lose, while a few others of the 
party would win two, three, five or ten dollars. In this way an entire 
evening would pass without any one winning more than one or two 


. 
hundred dollars. The wealth of the members and their standing in 
society precluded the idea of gaming for the sake of adding to their 
fortunes. Seldom had any one been known to win as ow ch as five 


u 
hundred dollars, and not since the formation of the club had 
evry been so lucky as to win a thousand. 

As the deal pass sed around in succession, each player would, in 
turn, have to accept the disadvantage of being almost certain to lose 
his stake of one dollar. So sure was the dealer to lose that in cass 
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he won he had to deal over again, the stakes being doubled, thus ren- 
dering it almost impossible for him to win while dealing. Probably 
not once in a century would the same person have to deal more than 
If he did, his gains v would i increase in arith- 
metical progression, and this w a be kept up until he lost all. TI 





, ~ ‘ 2 
three times at a si 


















1€ 
cards had been dealt around five or six ti mes, and now I became 
dealer. This thing which does not happen once in a century now 
happened to me. And what probably never happened before, and 
will never happen again, the cards remained in one hand for thirty 
one successive deals. ‘There were forty players on the night i 
tion, and the stakes s having been put up, the play proceec 
and won. The stakes were d« kor cd, and I dealt and 
pf} Again the stakes were doubled, and again I de 
| the stakes again, the process was repeated again and again. 
the cards were bewitched or not that night I cannot say 
again and again would I deal and win. 
“ By the tenth or ‘twelft th deal there were at least a busl 
loons on the table, and many of the players had become 
xcited Vhispers began to Breen around the board 
that Iw ckleg, and that I had used my letters of introduction 
for an longer having money 
enough t 0. U's. TF ( 
& fi ceentil 
. ss had alt 
. 
i ail 
“pe 
leci 
willl 12 
tO eCxpl 
Eve n 
WV thought that I 
in order to ruin them. With anoth 


of I. O. J.’s, the excitement became 





& begging me to compromise. Mag: said they would make up for me + 
Hy ten or fifteen millions of dollars, but I must save my honor. > 
“There ds no way that 7 pete of to account for the running of 
the cards that night, but such hands were certainly unprecedented in 


the history r of gaming. If you toss up a penny and it comes ‘heads 
f ten times in succession, the chances’ are precisely the same that it 


will come ‘heads’ the eleventh, but ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
will t that it will be ‘tails.’ And for the twelfth toss the entire 





} hundred will bet ag ains t heads — some of them, perhaps, betting two 
to one. Or, if two players of exactly equal capacity play five 
ne winning every game, betters will give odds that he wil 
succ oe the sixth time. Yet why should he not? The chances 
are exactly equal. 

e7 ance played a sins 
he cards acted very e ex 





ar freak that night in Havana. Because 
t oui once whilst I was dealer, they 
continued to act more an d more extraordinarily for thirty successive 
times. I was deter ad not to have my reputation tarnished by the 
suspicion that I was a gambler, so I decided to keep on playing 
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without a compromise. This was looked upon by many present as a 
blind to lead them to deeper ruin. The play lasted all night, and 
some of the players had become almost wild. At daylight I too had 
to give way, aS my nervous system was almost shattered. I do not 
remember the exact sum I won that night, but I will say that it was 
nearly enough to pay the national debt. When we separated at 
daylight I had more than a bushel of gold, and the I. O. U.’s of all the 
richest men in Havana for millions and millions more. You can 
calculate the exact sum if you choose, by remembering that there 
were forty players that night, and that I won thirty-one times in 
succession. Begin with forty dollars and increase it in arithmetical 
progression thirty-one times.” 

While Mr. Lilly was making the calculation, Mr, Creighton said : 

“ And this is what pride will do — false pride, téo, I am now con- 
vinced. Instead of compromising the club’s indebtedness by accept- 
ing ten or fifteen millions of dollars, which, judiciously managed, 
would have made me comfortable for the remainder of my life, I 
thought so much of my reputation and of the circumstances attending 
my admission to membership that I must needs make a fool of 
myself and give it nearly all up. I accepted only what would have 
been my largest winnings had the game progressed in its usual order ; 
that is, saying there were forty players and that I won a dollar from 
each one thirty-one times, you will see that I received only twelve 
hundred and forty dollars. And this, too, when my friends were 
anxious that I should compromise by accepting the larger sum. 

“T never like to think of that night. The scene it presented is most 
painfully impressed on my mind. It is a terrible thing to have friends 
grow suspicious. Mine became so on that eventful night, and plainly 
intimated that I had abused their confidence by taking an undue 
advantage of my letters of introduction. I have been shipwrecked 
in sight of the rocks of Scylla; I have been on Mount Vesuvius 
when it was in fearful eruption — experiencing in reality what Bulwer 
only émagined Zanoni to have experienced on the same spot ; I have 
been shaken by an earthquake in the Indies ; have had the scorching 
breath of the simoom to smother me in Morocco ; but never before 
the night of the roth of April, 1854, did I feel that the top of my 
skull was uncovering my brain. The Havana papers got hold of this 
gaming incident, and created such a panic about it that the Captain- 
General was obliged to give it his official attention. A day or two 
afterwards he issued a proclamation forbidding the game ever being 
again played on the island. I think I have some of those old papers 
yet, and if I can find it I would like to show you the Déario’s account.” 

Mr. Lilly finished his calculation after the departure of Mr. Creighton, 
and this, if his figures are correct, is the little sum our friend won: 
Forty-two billions, nine hundred and forty-nine millions, six hundred 
and seventy-two thousand, nine hundred and sixty dollars. 


D. P. RamseEur, M. D. 
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REVIEWS. 


Manual of Geometrical and Infinitesimal Analysis. By B. Sestini, 
S. J., &c. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1871. 


HIS manual is prepared as an introduction to the study of 

physical science. It compresses the “ principles” of Analy- 
tical Geometry and Infinitesimal Calculus into one hundred and 
twenty pages, “excluding all discussions the results of which are 
seldom or never called into use in the applications.” It is a book of 
principles, there being no examples or practical problems init. This 
omission detracts from the value of the manual as a text-book. A 
few practical applications inserted at intervals would give facility in 
the use of the principles without materially lengthening the course. 
As it is, the teacher will have to supply examples. He is an adven- 
turous pedagogue who undertakes to lead a class through one hundred 
and twenty pages of abstract principles unrelieved by a practical 
application. His ranks would be decimated by asphyxia, and the few 
“panters” answering to roll-call at the close would have terrible 
recollections. 

The author’s purpose has been to secure great brevity, and it is in 
this respect that the demonstrations and discussions differ most from 
those in common use. Brevity is not necessarily an advantage. With 
an intelligent scholar or a good teacher, the condensation will be an 
unquestioned benefit ; but with a dull boy or a heavy dominie, “ the 
soul of wit” is often the source of darkness. Books must be made 
for the average boy ; unfortunately, the average boy is as yet undis- 
covered, and hence the direful wars over school-books. 

We cannot venture in its full length the critic’s hackneyed phrase, 
and say that this manual “supplies a real want;” but there is 
certainly a need for a good text-book on the higher mathematics 
having reference to the study of physical science. In most of our 
colleges where the curriculum prevails, the study of the Calculus is 
postponed to such a late time in the course that the student has little 
opportunity to use it in its applications to physics ; and in colleges 
where the elective system has been adopted, students often wish to 
make some progress in physical science before they have completed 
their mathematical studies. Two devices have been recommended 
for obviating these difficulties. 

The first is to avoid the use of the Calculus in the course of 
physics. This, in the elective colleges, draws into the physical class 
many of the mathematically feeble who would be frightened off by 
that dread word —Calculus. But we do not hesitate to pronounce 
the plan most unsatisfactory. The methods and demonstrations are 
circuitous and unwieldy ; and how not to do a thing in the shortest 
and best way often amounts to how not to do it at all. This is one 
of the cases in which the science of going around presents more 
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bst man the science of meeting and overcoming. 

students who cannot meet and overcome had better take to pl 
physics, or the “melancholy hoe.” 

[he other plan proposed is for the Professor of Mathematics or 

















| to sive a hurried course on Geometrical and Infinit 
Analysis as an introduction to physic In one of our 





colleges this plan has been very successful. It is for such 





this manual is pr red, and it enters the text-book world almost 
with« , 11 ] a= 9 bc OKS that 


hing that can be said of few text-l 
»k-makers and publishers are active beyond 

he examination of it to Professors. Whether “: 
of which are seldom or never called into use in 
pplications”’ are excluded, and whether all which are so called 
into use are inserted, are questions not to be answered without too 
a comparison of the course of physics with the mathematics 
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We of course discover those of commonest application. 





Tuts small volume is a reprint of a series of five lectures delivered 
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there is a complete harmony betw is ne itiful 
n humanity, all that is true in 1 id Christianity as properly 
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Again, to start from the side or point of view of Religion:—The ground of all 
religion, that which makes it possible, is the relation in which the human soul stands 
to God. This relation is the root one, and determines what a man really is. As 
a Kempis says, “ What thou art in the sight of God, that thoutruly art.” The prac- 
tical recognition of this relation as the deepest, most vital, most permanent one, as 
that one which embraces and regulates all others, this is religion. And each man 
is religious just in proportion as he does practically so recognise this bond which 
binds him to his Maker. 

If, then, religion be this, it must embrace culture: first, because it is itself the 
culture of the hig ghest capacity of our being; and secondly, because if not partial 
and blind, it must acknowledge all the other capacities of man’s nature as gifts 
which God-has given, and given that man may cultivate them to the utmost, ‘and 
elev ate them by connecting them with the thought of the Giver, and for the purpose 
for which He gave them. We see, then, that religion, when it has its perfect work, 
must lead on to culture. If this view be true, culture and religion are not when 
rightly regarded two opposite powers, but they are as it were one line with two op- 
posite poles. Start from the manward pole and go along the line honestly and 
thoroughly, and you land in the divine one. Start from the divine pole and carry 
out all that it implies, and you land in the manward pole, or the perfection of 
humanity. Ideally considered, then, culture must culminate in religion, and religion 
must expand into culture. So it ought to be; so, we sometimes imagine, it might 
be. But it requires little knowledge of history and a very small observation of 
men to convince us that so it has not been in the past, so itis not now. Goethe, the 
high-priest of culture, loathed Luther, the preacher of righteousness. And Luther, 
likely enough, had he seen Goethe, would have done him but scant justice. 

In the second and third lectures, the scientific and literary theories 
of Culture are reviewed as respectively represented by the views of 
Professor Huxley and Matthew Arnold. The opinions of each of 
these eminent men are treated with great fairness, but are nevertheless 
found to be radically defective. 

Mr. Huxley’s theory of culture may be summed up in the following 
words of his.own :— 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that as a mechanism it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic-engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order ; 
ready, like a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossa- 
mers as well as fuze the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature and of the laws of her 
operation ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience ; 
who has learned to love all beauty whether of nature or art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself. 

Of this theory, Professor Shairp remarks that it gives no sufficient 
acceunt of the moral elements of human nature which it postulates ; 
and further, that it leaves out of view facts of man’s nature which are 
as certain as gravitation or any other facts which science registers — 
facts which the truly scientific spirit would note and seek an explanation 
of. 

Mr. Arnold’s ideal, though a more elevated one than Professor 
Huxley’s, is no less defective, in that it places “in the second and 
subordinate place that which should be supreme, and elevates to a 
position of command a power which if rightly understood should 
be subordinate and ministrant to a higher than itself.” The whole 
chapter in which Mr. Arnold’s views are discussed is one of much 
interest and suggestiveness, but any extract would fail to give its 
spirit or indicate the force of the argument. 
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The last two lectures discuss various hindrances to spiritual growth 
and the combination of culture and religion. The reader who is 
least in sympathy with the Christian system will find nothing in them 
that he could consider narrow or illiberal, while there is much 
penetrating observation, some philosophy, and useful suggestion 
suited to both young and old. 

The South, whether from the natural bias of her people, or from 
the character of her institutions hitherto, or both combined, has 
happily escaped in a great degree the influence of many modern 
heresies in thought and morals. But from their general prevalence 
now throughout the world she can hardly expect to escape them 
unless she uses all diligence in grounding her youth in sound principles, 
and teaches them to unite reverence and careful, patient study with 
all their habits of inquiry. All educators, and those placed in 
positions of influence over the growing national character, should 
vividly feel the responsibility that rests upon them, and should use 
every means to keep themselves awake to their high duty. If false 
philosophy follows in the wake of our national defeat, our horizon is 
dark indeed. 

We candidly commend this little book to students and Professors 
and the general reader as well worth a careful perusal, containing 
as it does many thoughts and hints to assist them in giving a right 
direction to their studies and self-cultivation. 

LAWRENCE TURNBULL. 


A Greek Grammar for Beginners. By William Henry Waddell, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By William Henry Waddell, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia, 
Author of “A Greek Grammar for Beginners.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1871. 


Way these books should have been published we are at a loss to 
imagine. The author is reputed to be a man of ability and of fine 
attainments, and can hardly be unaware of their defects. All that is 
good in them may be found, almost verbatim, in other books, while 
the omissions are such as to deprive them of value to beginners, and 
the positive errors are not a few. The employment of the same 
phraseology, when practicable, in both the Greek and Latin Gram- 
mars, is however a good feature, and much facilitates the necessary 
but unpleasant duty of giving a few examples to justify our estimate 
of the books. 

First, the absence of definitions. In regard to the different parts 
of speech, to person, gender, number, etc., the pupil is left to obtain 
information from his teacher, without any help from his text-book. 
True, the teacher ought to be able to give the information ; but if he 
is to be the sole dependence, what need of books? We should like 
also to ask if Professor Waddell does not consider meus, tuus, suus, 
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noster and vester, in Latin, éués, 06s, etc., in Greek, to be personal 
pronouns. Certainly he seems to exclude them from that class. 

But the most remarkable blunder that met our eyes is the state- 
ment found in both books, that “The passive voice represents the 
agent as being acted upon by some person or thing.” Of course 
this is nothing but carelessness, but we are sorry to say that examples 
of similar carelessness are very numerous. R. A. 


Dukesborough Tales. By Philemon Perch. Baltimore: Turnbull 
Brothers. 1871. 


Most writers who attempt to give a faithful picture of what our 
author happily calls “the grim and rude, but hearty old times” in the 
South and Southwest, fall into the great error of mingling coarseness 
and vulgarity with the quaintness and fun essential to a faithful 
picture of those queer, rough times. But “ Philemon Perch” (since 
so it pleases him to be known) has shown that it is quite possible to 
convey their racy spirit in the vehicle of a humor as innocent as it is 
quaint. The character the narrator assumes— that of an old man, 
a little left behind by this fast-racing time, which he cannot quite un- 
derstand, and reverting with half regret to the way things used to be 
when he was young,— is well chosen and admirably sustained. 

Even in the slight sketches the reader can see that “ Philemon 
Perch” has that rare gift, the power of dramatic presentation of char- 
acter. By this power things in themselves trivial become invested 
with strange interest, and we follow the persecutions of a hardly-used 
school-boy (in Zhe Goose-pond School) with as rapt attention, and exult 
as triumphantly in the peripateia, when he thrashes his brute of a 
master, as if we had been witnessing some grand drama of heroic 
suffering and heroic victory. 

The chief fault we have to find with this little book is that there is 
not enough of it. We have taken a fancy to these queer, simple, 
harmlessly grotesque people, and would like to see a little more of 
them. We want Mr. Bill Williams to take another tremendous “ re- 
sponsibility,” or pursue with his characteristic temerity and fine tact 
another delicate and perilous “investigation”; or the great-hearted 
Brinkly Glisson to give us some taste of his quality as a man full- 
grown, before we bury them and all the quaint company with the 
past-away “old times ” to which they belong. 





‘aris Brulé par La Commune. Par Louis Enault. Paris: Henri 
Plou. 1871. 


Tuis book, written by a journalist who was an involuntary witness 
of the scenes he describes, though somewhat too sensational and 
interjectional in style, has considerable interest both as giving a con- 
nected narrative of the events which accompanied the brief despo- 
tism of the Commune, and from its vivid descriptions of those scenes 
which fell under the author’s own eyes. 

The disasters which befel Paris after the dechéance our author 
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attributes to three principal causes. First, the imbecility of the Gov- 
ernment of the 4th of September, which knew neither how to com- 
mand events nor to discover those who could ; and by placing arms 
in the hands of the populace, laid the city at the mercy of its worst 
enemies. Second, the worthlessness of the National Guard, even 
where its tendencies were not destructive. Fed at public expense 
and lodged gratis, free from all care, as no debts were to be paid, and 
from danger, as they shirked active duty, they became utterly de- 
moralised, and of no use either against the foe without or the foe 
within. “Of the 300,000 of these men enrolled on paper, there were 
not 30,000 who ever saw the enemy, not 10,000 who ever passed the 
lines of defence, not 3000 who burned a cartridge.” 

The third chief cause our author finds in the International Society, 
of which we have elsewhere spoken, that for some eight years had 
been carrying on a vigorous propaganda among the workmen of Paris, 
by whom their programme promising the abolition of public worship, 
of private property, of inheritance, of the family and of the nation, 
a revolution “which would give the workingmen the sceptre of the 
world” (as he quotes from one of their manifestos), found ready 
acceptance. From the Central Council at London, our author says, 
where minute registers are kept, came detailed instructions, and lists 
of those persons whose wealth or whose hostility marked them as the 
fittest objects of cupidity or vengeance. 

This then was the condition of things: the “Government of the 
National Defence” notoriously incapable, the National Guard 
thoroughly demoralised, and the affiliés of the International ready, 
when a blunder brought about the catastrophe which could not have 
been much longer deferred. The Government sent troops to take 
possession of the cannon in charge of the National Guard at the 
Buttes Chaumont and Montmartre. No serious resistance was offered ; 
but when the guns were taken, it was found that no horses were pro- 
vided to remove them. This blunder was their ruin. “ The rappel 
was at once beaten in the disaffected quarters, the International 
awoke, the National Guards rushed to arms. A battle was to be 
fought. 

“ The battle was not fought. When the order to fire was given the 
Government troops, the 88th regiment reversed their arms. It seemed 
to be a signal. From this moment the revolt ran like a train of 
powder, and Paris perceived herself given up to the tender mercies of 
a horde whose strength and malice she knew not yet, but from whom 
she felt already that she had everything to fear!” The same day the 
Generals Lecomte and Thomas were murdered, the Government 
retired to Versailles, and the Central Committee took control of Paris. 

On the 20th an attempt was made to organise a resistance to the 
Committee, by drawing together the well-affected troops. On the 
23d a well-meant but unwise “demonstration” of unarmed “ friends 
of order” was fired on by a federal battalion, and the “ army of order ” 
gradually withdrew to Versailles. The red flag now waved over the 
whole city, and from the mockery of an election arose the Commune. 

The Commune lived awhile, not in virtue of any intelligence pos- 
sessed by its chiefs, for these were for the most part beneath con- 
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tempt, nor in virtue of decision and unanimity, for their councils were 
perpetually divided, but by the potent forces of terror and bribery. 
The disaffected were in dread of their ubiquitous spies and delators ; 
and their supporters were paid by requisitions on the Bank of France, 
on the railroad companies, on private bankers, and finally, on money 
wherever they could find it. 

Thus the Commune held its desperate position for two months. 
But they knew that their cause was desperate, and they resolved that 
when they fell, Paris should fall with them. In preparing this catas- 
trophe they showed, for the only time during their brief tenure of 
power, the capacity for effective concerted action. Paris was to be 
burnt ; for this purpose they scientifically disposed enormous quan- 
tities of petroleum, of gunpowder, and of other explosives and com- 
bustibles, so as to render the conflagration irresistible and universal, 
and organised incendiary corps as a General disposes his forces for 
battle. Casks of petroleum were placed in houses at central points, 
mines of powder at others, incendiary bombs and fire-balls were dis- 
tributed to special squads. The gas-pipes in public buildings and 
warehouses were laid bare, ready for cutting and firing ; and hundreds 
of casks of petroleum were emptied into the sewers, that the flaming 
vapor might burst up the earth and into the cellars of the houses 
above. Men armed with brushes and buckets of petroleum went 
about, saturating the wood-work of houses ; and our author confirms 
the statement that they had arranged a fire-engine to spout petroleum 
from a reservoir into those buildings which seemed indisposed to 
burn. 

The time soon came. Forced back from point to point, the forces 
of the Commune, on the night of the 21-22 May, saw the last bastion 
fall into the hands of the National Army, and the tricolor hoisted on 
the Arc de ]’Etoile and the heights of the Trocadéro. At dawn the 
army began to enter Paris, spreading itself out laterally on either 
side, and steadily forcing back all resistance. The hour had now 
come, and on the night of the 23d, Paris was in flames. Our author 
thus describes the scene: 

I had taken refuge from the shells, with some friends, in the cellar of a large 
house. When we had arranged matters so as to make our position moderately 
comfortable, I felt a strong desire to see what was going on in the city, and to this 
end I went to the roof of the house, where I knew I could find a safe place between 
two high chimneys and obtain a view over nearly the whole of Paris. On reaching 
the roof I beheld a spectacle like a vision in the Apocalypse. 

All through the air, around me and above me and below me, were flying clouds of 
case-shot and shell, furrowing the darkness with lines of fire, and deafening the ear 
with their incessant hoarse “shriek, mingled with the roar of the artillery and the 
crackling of the mitrailleuses which seemed to tear the air. Through it all could be 
perceived a shrill humming sound, like that of angry bees, which arose from the 
balls of the chassepots, which I could hear striking the walls and the roofs. 

At times there was a lull in the uproar, and the ear could distinguish the bells of 
the distant churches sounding the tocsin, which seemed the knell of a city in the 
death-agony. ; . ee ; 

It was a fine May-night: the crescent moon displayed its thin sickle in the 
eastern [qy. western ?] sky, and the stars shone in all their splendor. 

But suddenly the sky grew dark, and the stars were hid from sight Immense 
columns of smoke of brownish color, almost black, rose into the air, then spreading 
and falling covered all the horizon with an impenetrable dome. Soon this was cleft 
by shafts of flame, rolled together, dispersed, and all the air seemed aglow with fire. 
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The flames were seen springing up at various points, along endless lines, trom 
which they spread towards each other on all hands, threatening» to convert the whole 
city into one blazing pyre. As the flames spread, they increased in intensity and 
volume with terrific velocity: it was not merely the blind fury of the elements, but 
a conflagration planned with the precision of science, and armed with the forces of 
ch emistry. 

From time to time a noise which rose above all the other sounds, indicated the 
fall of some large building. Occasionally the fury of the flames seemed to be lulled ; 
it appeared to fall back upon and into itself. Then suddenly it burst forth with 


increased rage, shooting out at twenty points at once, pay round the objects of 


its wrath, springing to their ae, and behaving as if endowed with life and 
intelligence. 

Nor was there an awful beauty wanting to this scene of terror. The flame 
assumed hues according to the nature of the materials it was feeding upon ; tints of 
blue, green, violet and amethyst, flashes of scarlet, orange and crimson, rapidly 
succeeding or playing into each other, presented colors as strange, as brilliant, and 
as changeable as those displayed in theatrical pyrotechny. Despite myself, I could 
not avoid a shuddering admiration at a sight of such terrible sublimity. 


The following is M. Enault’s account of the massacre of the 
hostages :— 


The day following the entry of the troops into Paris, notice was given to the 
Archbishop, M. Bonjean, and the most of the ecclesiastics confined in the Mazas 
prison, that they must prepare to remove; this notice being accompanied by the 
wardens with the information that their last hour had come. ; 
They were placed in open carriages, and at once surrounded by a raging drunken 
10b, thirsting for blood, who yelled incessantly ‘‘Killthem!” In this way they 
were conveyed to La Roquette. They exhibited perfect resignation ; not a word of 
complaint passing their lips. 
The evening of the following day, Wednesday, May 24, at a quarter to ei 
Ferre, delegate to the Committee of Safety, presented himself in the fourth div 





of the prison, followed by two drigadiers and the Director. ‘ We have lost six of 


our men,” he said, referring to members of the Commune who had been shot by the 

soldiers ; “we must take six,” and selected from the register of prisoners his six 
V — 

: Director of the prison, a man named Lefrangais, who had spent six years 

© i e dagne, mounted the stairs at the head of fifty feder: uls, whom he posted in the 

( pT on which the doors of the cells opened. An officer then unlocked that of 

the archbishop, and called him in a low voice. The prelate answered “ Present!” 

and came out, saying in a low voice, “‘ La justice des tyrans est bien lente a venir.’ 

In the same way were summoned the president Bonjean, the abbé Allard, Father 
Ducoudray, Father Clerc, and the abbé Deguerry. As soon as the name of each 
was called, he was led into the corridor and thence to the stairway leading to the 

hemin de rvonde. In making this transit he had to pass through a doul le line of 
federals, who heaped insults ; and outrages upon the men they were about to murder. 
At the foot of the stairway the victims met’and embraced. A few moments were 
allowed them, and then they were bid march on. 

M. Allard was at the head of the little troop, his hands folded in the attitude of 
prayer; after him came Mgr. Darboy, arm-in-arm with M. Bonjean, and last that 
venerated old man whom we all know, M. De; guerry, assisted by Father Ducoudr: ay 
and Father Clerc. The federals, with loaded arms, followed them in disorder. 
Here and there were wardens carrying torches, as it was already late, and the 
darkness was increased by the high walls on either side, and the sky obscured with 

—— from the fires that were raging in the city. 

In this way they reached the second outer chemin de ron - which was the place 
ordered for the execution, where they found a file of soldiers drawn up. The 
prisoners were placed with their backs to the wall. The archbishop then stepped 
forward, and addressed a few words to the assassins, assuring them of his forgiveness. 
Two of them approached him, and falling on their knees implored his pardon ; upon 
which their comrades fell upon them, “and dragged them away with insult, after 
which, turning to the prisoners, they outraged them with the vilest language. Thc 
officer in command grew indignant, and uttering an oath ordered them to be silent, 
saying, “ You are here to shoot these men and not to insult them,” The federals 
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then were silent, and were ordered to load their pieces. The prisoners remained 
perfectly calm. 

Two volleys were then fired, with a brief interval between, and then were heard 
single shots at those who still showed signs of life. The file was commanded by a 
man ina blouse, of middle stature, lean and sinewy, and with a cold, implacable 
face. He seemed to be about thirty-five. His name —a foreign one — was Virigg, 
and he commanded a company of the r8oth battalion. It was he who, after the 
volleys had been fired, despatched the archbishop with his own hand. 

About three on the following morning the bodies of these six victims were 
brought to the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, where they were thrown into a trench 
dug at the south-east corner. 

On -the following Sunday, when the soldiers had obtained possession of the 
cemetery, the trench was opened and the bodies removed and placed in coffins. 
The body of the archbishop had been despoiled of all his insignia, his pectoral 
cross and his episcopal ring; his hat had been flung with him into the trench, but 

iden tassel was missing. 

The second massacre took place on Friday the 26th, at Belleville, in what is 
called da Cité de Vincennes. It included fourteen ecclesiastics and thirty-six Gardes 
de Paris. On Thursday evening they were removed from the prison of La Roquette 
‘ conveyed to Belleville. It is not known where these unfortunate persons passed 
the Thursday night and the principal part of the following day ; but about six in 
the evening the inhabitants of the Rue de Paris saw them marched past, fifty in 
number, escorted by National Guards, and preceded by a military band, playing a 
march, 

Greeted on all sides by the insults and execrations of the mob, among whom the 
women distinguished themselves by their ferocity and vindictiveness, they passed up 
to the end of the street. Here, after a moment’s hesitation, the escort turned to the 
right, and entered the Rue Haxo, at No. 83 of which is the entrance to the Cité de 
Vincennes. To enter this one crosses a small vegetable-garden, at the back of which 
is a large court-yard belonging to a building which served as head-quarters to the 
insurgents. On the other side of this building, a little to the left, is a second yard, 
in which, when the war broke out, preparations were going on to construct a ball- 
room. Ata few yards’ distance from one of the enclosing walls there had been a 
foundation-wall built, about the height of a man’s breast, to support the frames of 
the ball-room, so that the space between this foundation and the outer wall formed 
a wide trench, ten or twelve metres long. In the middle was a square window open- 
ing into acellar. Here was the spot chosen for the assassination. 

The Rue Haxo, and all those obscure purlieus about the Cité of Vincennes, were 
1 with an excited crowd, thronging and surging to and fro, like the waves in a 
storm. But the prisoners traversed this infuriated mob with calm courage. Some 
of the priests’ faces were bruised and bleeding, but all wore an expression of resig- 
nation, peace and serenity. 

The victims and the assassins entered the court together. A horseman who fol- 
lowed, cried out, as he entered, “A good catch, my friends: shoot the whole lot!” 
He was probably one of the heroes of the faubourg, for the crowd applauded. A 
quite young man, pale and with blond hair, but elegantly dressed, seized the hand 
of the horseman and entered with him. He also excited the crowd, pointing to the 
hostages, and crying “‘Shoot them! shoot them!” This was evidently a man of 
superior station to the wretches who surrounded him, and he seemed to have con- 
siderable influence over them. 

The staffs of several legions were already in the court ; and when the fifty hos- 
tages and their executioners had entered, it was filled, and but very few of the crowd 
outside could gain admission. 

For seven or eight minutes there was a scene of tumult; the explosions of fire- 
arms were heard, mingled with imprecations and cries. The victims had been thrust 
into the trench and shot with revolvers like game ina battue. When the tumult 
had subsided, a few dropping shots were heard, and then all was silence. 

Presently a man came out of the yard, wearing a blouse and a gray hat, and car- 
rying a musket ina sling. The crowd applauded him with transport; even young 
women rushed to him, seized his hands and clapped him on the shoulders, crying 
“Well done; a good piece of work!” 

The bodies were then thrown into the cellar; the priests first, and then the 
Gardes de Paris. 

Those who were kept at Mazas were subjected, during the last days of the 
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Commune, to the most cruel treatment. They were nearly starved, and were con- 
stantly menaced with massacre in their cells. At last, when the liberating army 
was at hand, the doors of the prison were opened, and they were told to go. They 
thought they were set at liberty. But just outside the doors were armed men who 
received them with volleys of musketry. Those who escaped the first discharge, 
fled in all directions, but all around the prison were barricades manned by insurgents 
who fired upon them, and scarcely one escaped. 

At La Roquette there were a number of hostages, who were to be shot in this 
prison where the Commune had taken up its last abode. But at the instigation of 
one of their keepers named Pinet (who belonged to the old prison-force) they 
revolted, and preferring to die fighting to being massacred in cold blood, they 
barricaded themselves in, and succeeded in holding out until the time when the 
Commune, seized with panic, took to flight, carrying off the cash belonging to the 
prison. 

When the first assault was threatened upon their barricade, one of the sergens- 
de-ville (a prisoner) said to the priests, “Gentlemen, your robe does not permit you 
to fight : keep in the rear and let us defend you.” “It is true that we may not 
fight,” answered the curate of Notre Dame des Victoires, “ but we can give you our 
blessing.” Then elevating his voice, he said, ‘“ My friends, my children, we are 
about to die. You have been born Christians, and in your childhood have been 
told of God: we are about to appear before him. Make the sign of the cross that 
your priests may bless you.” 

All fell upon their knees, and in the midst of solemn silence the ten priests 
recited the words of benediction. Then arising, these men vowed to hold firm to 
the last man. Presently the Communists returned in force, with cries and menaces ; 
but the prisoners let them know that they had arms, and the others did not venture 
an assault. This state of siege endured for several hours. The Communists tried 
to set fire to the mattresses of which the prisoners had constructed their barricade ; 
and failing in this, they withdrew. 

An hour later they came again, offering favorable terms. They said that the 
prison was about to be set on fire, and that if the prisoners would follow them, no 
harm should be done them. The prisoners naturally refused to trust their word, 
and asked them to hand over their muskets as a pledge of good faith. This the 
Communists refused to do, and presently retired finally. 

At last, about four in the morning of the following Sunday, the prison was 
entered by soldiers of the army. At first the prisoners thought that a trick was 
attempted ; but after a brief explanation they threw themselves into the arms of 
their deliverers, and were conducted into Paris under an escort of soldiers of the 
Loire. By this brave defence sixty-six hostages saved their lives. 


W. H. B. 


Pike-County Ballads: Fim Bludso; Little Breeches. By John Hay. 
Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


In current magazine publications, we have met with nothing more 
noxious than these rhymes. ‘They effectively popularise Swinburne’s 
uncleanness and blasphemy, while they add a nauseous vulgarity 
all their own. ‘The hero of the first sketch is a reckless, foul-mouthed 
Mississippi steamboat engineer, with — 

“One wife in Natchez-under-the-hill, 
And another here in Pike.” 


He is represented as possessing unflinching bravery, and the one 
incident of the piece is his losing his life in standing at his post while 
the passengers escape from the burning boat. This incident we may 
say is almost the only thing out of keeping. Such men ave not, as 
a general thing, brave, and still less commonly generous. For the 
rest, nature seems to us (Aaud expertis) fairly enough copied. ‘There 
is a vigor and wraisemblance in the limning that incline us to accept it 
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as a life-like portrait of one of Mr. Hay’s cherished intimates. This 
is a free country, and every man in it, author or other, may select his 
company ; but this liberty does not confer the privilege of introducing 
his chums into good society. Nor could this be done without the aid 
of others who possess some adventitious advantages. 

And here we change our attack from the author to the publishers. 
These lines, offensive to decency, and offending against something, 
as we shall see directly, of more importance than minor morals, 
appeared originally, we believe, in the New York Zribune, and were 
afterwards reproduced in Every Saturday ; Fim Bludso being nowhere 
else presented with such luxury of type and illustration. Hardly can 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem! Boston has not a monopoly 
exactly, but a settled preéminence in mischief, political, social and 
moral. In the pages of very Saturday we have had the hero 
presented by S. Ettynge, Jr., in a most artistic Don Juan woodcut, 
with one of his semi-wives hanging admiringly on his arm, and after- 
wards, with a background of smoke and flame, holding “ her (the steam- 
boat’s) nozzle agin the bank.” Does this differ from the vile things 
that are sometimes thrust into the sight of decent people by corrupt 
men and boys at railroad stations and steamboat landings? Yes, in 
superiority of execution and perniciousness of effect; being otherwise 
the same. The main devilishness of the thing, however, is in its 
sardonic blasphemy. Mr. Hay describes the character of his hero, 
his mode of life and his end; he is also particular to say of his 
religion — 

“ And this was all the religion he had, 
To treat his engine well: 
Never be passed on the river: 
To mind the pilot’s bell.” 


Now, not content with affliliating with his hero in manners and morals, 
Mr. Hay in his last verse deliberately adopts his religion thus :— 


“He were’nt no saint, but at Jedgment 

I’d run my chance with Jim, 

’Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead sure thing — 
And went for it thar and then, 

And Christ ain’t agoing to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 


Now, again we say that this is a free country, and Mr. Hay may 
select his companions here and hereafter according to his own sweet 
will ; but what condemnation is too severe for a magazine that, claim- 
ing admittance everywhere, does not shrink from giving circulation to 
lines that, in a way causing the blood to run cold, make the death of 
this sodden wretch analogous to that of the Son of God? The 
author’s blasphemy we may thus speak of, his theology we pass by. 
It is the recognised theology of Boston, adapted to popular use. 
Theodore Parker preached it, and the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
philosophised it in his gay way. Let a man do something well — 
write a book, paint a picture, make a speech, give good dinners and 
shine socially, and things are never going to be too hard with him. 
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Of course such doctrine is too comfortable to be monopolised by the 
solid men of Boston and the literati of Cambridge, and so Jim 
Bludso puts in his democratic claim for himself and his brother 
engineers. Doubtless some other Mr. Hay will rise and offer a 
resolution in favor of the heroes of the prize-ring. 

In the second piece, entitled Little Breeches, Mr. Hay introduces to 
us a prairie friend of less vigor than Jim Bludso, and, it may be pre- 
sumed, of less vice, as nothing is said about bigamy. In this respect, 
however, the opportunities for one living on a prairie were less favor- 
able than for an engineer running on the Mississippi. We are spared 
in this sketch any positive indecency of expression or pictorial illus- 
tration. Mr. Hay, however, has partly indemnified himself for his 
self-restraint in this particular by intensifying, if possible, his vul- 
garity. In the matter of religion his latter hero is rather an improve- 
ment upon Jim Bludso, who believed in nothing but his engine. Mr. 
Hay’s present friend believes in God and angels, that is, has believed 
in them since last spring. We are left to infer that before last spring 
his religious creed was the same as Bludso’s minus the engine. His 
conversion was due to the unexpected deliverance of his four-year-old 
child from perishing in a snow-storm. How proud his father was of 
Little Breeches, and how much he had done for him, we are told in 
this delicate verse: 

“T come to town with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe came along ; 
No four-year-old in the county 
Could beat him for pretty and strong: 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight, 
And I’d larnt him to chaw terbacker, 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white.” 
The child, lost in a snow-storm, is presently found safe in the midst 
of a flock of sheep under a shed. His safety the grateful father 
attributes to the interposition of angels. The father’s feelings on the 
occasion may be inferred from the remarkable reflection he makes in 
the concluding verse: 
“How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne.” 


Mr. Hay is an epigrammatic writer, and reserves his point for the 
conclusion, as we see in these two pieces. The poison is in the bot- 
tom of the cup. Evidently, each piece has been constructed expressly 
with a view to its peculiar moral: in the first to assert that one good 
deed is enough to atone for all manner of unspeakable sin ; in the 
second that all necessary theology is included in an impertinent and 
blasphemous recognition of some sort of beneficent Providence. 

The excuse may be offered for his characters that from their mode 
of life they were not in a way to know any better ; and for aught we 
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know, the same extenuation may be pleaded for Mr. Hay. But. for 
Every Saturday, such a defence is inadmissible. It must be held up 
to the responsibility of those who, knowing what these things mean, 
10t only do the same, but take pleasure in those that do them. 


S. L. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ompantons of My Solitude. By Arthur Helps. 16mo.276pp. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


lore Happy Thoughts. By F. Burnand. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


he Angel in the Cloud. By Edwin W. Fuller. 12mo. 106 pp. New 
York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


1 Greek Grammar for Beginners. A Latin Grammar for Beginners 
By William Henry Waddell, Prof. Anc. Lang. University of Georgia. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Dukesborough Tales. By Philemon Perch. Sm. 4to., 232 pp. Baltimore: 


Turnbull Brothers. 


"he King’s Godchild, and Other Tales. Translated from the German. By 


M. A. T. Sm. 12mo., 198 pp. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 


Little Gems for Little People. Compiled by S. H. Peirce. Sm. 12mo. 


239 pp. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


Rookstone. By Katherine S. Macquoid. (Illustrated). 8vo. 145 pp. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


> Cid,a Tragedy by P. Corneille; and Athalie,a Tragedy by J. Racine. 
Edited for students by Prof. Edward S. Joynes, M. A. 12mo. pp. 110 
and 117. New York: Holt & Williams. 











THE GREEN TABLE. 


HERE is no lesson more urgently needed in this country and age, 
no more vital truth that we could commend to our readers’ attention, 
than is conveyed in the following passage from Ruskin’s Oxford Lectures : 
“T believe it to be one of the crowning wickednesses of this age that we 
have quite starved and chilled our faculty of indignation, and neither desire 
nor dare to punish crimes justly. We have taken up the benevolent idea, 
forsooth, that justice is to be preventive instead of vindictive ; and we 
imagine that we are to punish, not in anger, but in expediency; not that 
we may give deserved pain to the person in fault, but that we may frighten 
other people from committing the same fault. The beautiful theory of this 
non-vindictive justice is, that having convicted a man of a crime worthy of 
death, we entirely pardon the criminal, restore him to his place in our 
affection and esteem, and then hang him, not as a malefactor, but as a scare- 
crow. That is the theory. And the practice is, that we send a child to 
prison for a month for stealing a handful of walnuts, for fear that other 
children should come to steal more of our walnuts. And we do not punish 
a swindler for ruining a thousand families, because we think swindling is a 
wholesome excitement to trade. 

“But all true justice is vindictive to vice as it is rewarding to virtue. 
Only —and herein it is distinguished from personal revenge — it is vindic- 
tive of the wrong done, not of the wrong done fo ws. It is the national 
expression of deliberate anger, as of deliberate gratitude; it is not ex- 
emplary, or even corrective, but essentially retributive ; it is the absolute 
act of measured recompense, giving honor where honor is due, and shame 
where shame is due, and joy where joy is due, and pain where pain is due. 
It is neither educational, for men are to be educated by wholesome habit, 
not by rewards and punishments ; nor is it preventive, forit is to be executed 
without regard to any consequences ; but only for righteousness’ sake, a 
righteous nation does judgment and justice.” 








THE Paris journal Figaro makes known the key to the cipher by which the 
correspondence between the Government of Paris and the delegation of Tours was 
carried on during the siege. At the beginning of the investment the Ministers of 
Paris and the delegation agreed upon a number composed of several figures, no 
matter which. Let us take, for instance, 3, 2, 0, 7, 4,9, 8. Admitting, now, that 
General Trochu wanted to send to MM. Cremieux and Glais-Bizoin the following 
despatch : ‘‘ Gambetta arrive,” the expeditor proceeded in the following manner : 
He had under his eyes the twenty-six letters of the alphabet—A BC DEFGH 
IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. He wrote the number as many times 
as it was necessary, and under each figure the corresponding letter of the despatch, 
in observing the rotation. That done, he counted three letters after the G to I, 
two letters after A to C, the O (zero) represented the veritable letter M ; seven 
letters after B to I, andsoon. ‘The following will better explain the system 


32074983 207498 
GAMBETTA ARRIVE. 
JCMIICBD CRYMEM 


The last series of barbarian consonants left for Tours ; and, in order to decipher 
the despatch, the person to whom it was addressed had only to do the contrary 
operation, count three letters before the I, two letters before the C, and so forth ; 
and he obtained the words “‘ Gambetta arrive.” — Zachange. 


This cipher — which we do not for a moment believe was really the cipher 


if 


| 
I 
t 


Se ere 
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used by the Government of Paris—is in fact by no means a very com- 
plicated or difficult one, provided the decipherer had a long despatch to 
operate upon. It is what a cryptogrammatist might call a “cipher of the 
third order ; the first order being where each letter of the cipher stands at 
the same distance in the alphabet from the letter it represents — 7 standing 
for a, for instance, # for 4, o for c, etc. ; the second order being where a letter 

on its first use is represented by a certain sign, on its second use by another, 
and so on until the system of variants is gone through, when they are begun 
again ; and the third, as above, where the variant is determined b yy the place 
of the letter in the sentence. 

Here there is a system of seven ; consequently whenever a letter occupies 
the eighth place, or the place following any multiple of seven, from its 
previous appearance, it would be indicated by the same character, as is the 
case in “ Gambetta arrive,” where the third @is the eighth from the first. 
Had the word following been “par” or “dans,” or any other bringing an @ 
into the fifteenth place from the first, it also would have been ciphered by ac. 

Now the art of deciphering rests first upon the proportionate occurrences 
of letters which are constant in every known language. In English, for 
instance, ¢ is of the most frequent occurrence, @ next, and so on; and this 
rule will always apply if the text be of moderate length. 

Consequently in such a cipher as that given above, the coincidence that 
any letter should recur at the 8th, 15th, 22d, etc., place from its former 
appearance (which would cause it to be represented by the same variant), 
will be just in proportion to the frequency of its occurrence in the text; so 
that the rule of repetitions will be as applicable here, as the basis of 
deciphering, as in a simpler cipher. Having found two letters, say 7 and ¢, 
of more frequent occurrence than any other, and that these are more 
frequently repeated after 6 intervening letters than after any other number, we 
should say that they represented respectively ¢ and a, and that it was a cipher 
of 7 recurring variants. By applying this test-repetition after 6 intervening 
letters, we can reduce it from a variant to a constant cipher, and the tentative 
process will soon disclose the key. 


THE DEAD CONFEDERACY. 
(LINES WRITTEN IN 1865.) 


Pale, stark and cold she lies in utter silence, 

No more to rise up from that deathly swoon, 

To weeping States that whisper in great anguish, 
‘Dead, dead, so soon.” 


Ah! mourn for her with tender love and pity, 

Ye men that strove to lengthen out her years! 

A little child grown old and gray with sorrow, 
Demands your tears : 


A little child with blood upon her ringlets, 

A faded banner wrapping her tired arms, 

Bruised feet that faltered in the sweet revealing 
Of Freedom’s charms. 


Hushed into mute and reverent emotion, 

The people pass beneath the heavy skies, 

Knowing, to-day nor yet upon to-morrow, 
Will she arise : 
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Arise to spread her banner in rejoicing, 


To beckon honor from the waiting years ! — 


Who hints of faults, with every stain upon he 
Washed out in tears? 


The faulty idol of a faulty people, 

Who loved her better that her faults were theirs, 

Who see her deaf, blind, dead to all perfection 
The Future bears. 


As dead as those who sought to be her armor, 
Who held their hearts as shields ’twixt her and death, 
And died to cherish into fuller being 

The infant breath. 


Strong hearts, that in the rush and roar of battle 

Poured out their noble blood like holy wine, 

Wasting its wealth and richness on a broken 
And blasted shrine: 


A blasted shrine, yet even in its blighting 

Crowned with the homage of a million hearts, 

Whose burning tears poured out the last libation 
That Love imparts. 


A faded hope, yet fairer in its fading 

Than Victory’s temples reared above the dead, 

And sweeter, blasted, faded, broken, than rich incense 
For conquests shed. 


Pale, pale she lies: the Autumn cometh gently 
And clasps its crimson fingers round her feet, 
And throws a golden speil upon the forest, 

As is most meet. 


It is most meet that one who died in childhood, 

Who smiled upon us from the purple West, 

Should take amid the crimson and the golden 
Her final rest. 


All cold she lies; the spirit of the winter 

Hushes the careless river at her side; 

Tis well, we think, that thus should sleep in silence 
A people’s pride. 


She lieth still; we dare not sing her requiem ; 

The Western star has faded out of sight, 

Like her who was the idol of our worship, 
Leaving us night. 


FANNIE BORLAND. 
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IPHIGENEIA. 
A FRAGMENT. 


LIGHT after light along the dusky shore, 
Shine out the galleys of the Grecian host; 
The sea-breeze, singing fitfully, brings up 
The clang of arms, the neighing of the steed, 
And all the noises of the busy earth. 


Oh, dear, lost earth! oh, comfortable earth! 

What care I for the converse of the gods? 

Dearer the homely tongues of men that trip 

And pause in the utterance; greetings, morn and night; 
The distaffs hum, and lowing of the herds, 

Than all the music that Apollo hears! 


Oh, dear, lost earth! oh, comfortable earth ! 

I care not for Olympus, no, not I! 

The fall of waters, scent of flowering thyme 
Along the garden walls, and humming bees 
From high Hymettus, sweeter are to me 

Than all the grave-faced gods Olympus shows! 


Oh, my lost earth! oh, dear and happy earth! 
What should 7 do in those Elysian fields, 

’Mongst shades, myself a shade? JZy pulses throb 
Hot with quick blood; I dearer love the touch 
Of hands like mine that clasp and hold, the thrill 
Of arms that close, of lips that linger still ! 


His shoulders broader than Apollo’s show, 

His footsteps sound upon the echoing floor, 

His voice sings on above the echoing tread ; 

And those dim fields of unsunned asphodels 

Will never wear the fragrance nor the bloom 

Of those lost flowers I gathered in my spring. — 





THE demon Empusa, says Landor, was represented by the ancients with 
one foot of iron and one an ass’s hoof. Beautiful type of the party at 
present in power, which, with the foot of deliberate cruelty tramples on the 
liberty and prosperity of the South, and with the foot of reckless stupidity 
on those of the North. 

Singular if true Many of our readers who have visited Paris in the 
last few years, will remember an old blind beggar who used to play an 
accordion on the Pont des Arts. There were others who were addicted to 
the same atrocity, but this particular beggar was notable for the almost 
incredible wheeziness of his instrument, and for a very handsome old black 
dog, apparently part retriever, who received the offerings of charity in a little 
wooden dish he held in his mouth. Well, one day the old man died, and the 
dog came alone to his old stand, and worked on his own account. Those 
who saw him concluded that his master was too sick to come out, and 
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admiring the animal’s intelligent fidelity, the small change fairly rained into 
the dish. As the dish was soon filled, some obliging person presented the 
dog with a bag, and poured the contents of the dish into it. The intelligent 
quadruped understood the proceeding at once; and thereafter regularly, 
when the dish was full, he emptied it into the bag himself, carrying both bag 
and dish home with him at nightfall. 

This had gone on so long that it had ceased to astonish ony one, when 
one day the dog disappeared. At once curiosity was excited, and after 
much trouble his habitation was found in an old empty cellar, whither he had 
removed on the death of his master, to escape robbery, it was thought. In 
his bed of straw was found no less a sum than 12000 francs, which had 
probably been amassed sou by sou. About half of it was in five-franc pieces 
and gold, and the rest in 4 per cent. city stock (coupons payable to bearer). 





THE poem entitled “Under the Setting Sun,” which appeared in our 
August No., is an extract from a poetical work called Visions of Hope, upon 
which the author, Mr. Morrison Heady, is at present engaged. 





Tee paper in the present No. entitled “A New Heresy,” is republished, 
by permission, from the Virginia Educational Fournal. 





Erratum.—In the review in our August No. of Lord Hobart’s article 
(p. 239,) the number of Federal troops ready for active service on March Ist, 
1865, should have been given as 602,698, instead of 202,698. 
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Silk & Guanaco Umbrellas | VICK’S 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


‘Ilustrated Catalogue 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
AND OTHER 


| HARDY BULBS for FALL PLANTING, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who 
apply. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


“ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS.” 
Catalogue of Wm. J. Cariton’s 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS: 


No. 1 150 Religious Papers. 
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é 15 Literary and Illustrated Papers. 

30 Magazines. ; 

25 Family Secular Weeklies. 

50 Secular Papers around New York. 
150 New York Newspaper Union List. 
300 Northwestern Newspaper Union Lis 
* 9 1500 Secular Dailies and Weeklies. 


| Total, 2,260 Publications. 
Any of the above Lists sent on Application. 
WM. J. CARLTON, Advertising Agent, 
| 39 Park Row, New York. 


"FEMALE SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Mrs. ROBT. A. CASTLEMAN, Principal. 


TAYLOR’S TERMS PER SESSION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Board, Washing and Jighte, $109.00; ‘Tuition in English, 

Senior Class, $25.00; Tuition in English, Intermediate 

Cl $20.00; Tuition in English, Junior Class, $16.00 


ass, H 
Tuition in English, Primary Class, $14.00. Music, Lan- 
qT all guages, Drawing, Painting and Fancy Work, at Profes- 
5 ; sors’ rates. For further particulars, address the prin- 
cipal, Alerandria, Va. 
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Fairs throughout the South. Send for 
illustrated Cataloguewith 
Price List,and certificates 
of planters who use them. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, 


Lovisvitis, Ky. 


FACTORY: 
128,130,132&134 


Z.Main Stroet 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. 0. D. 











P. HANSON HISS & CO. 


AD N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masenic Temple,) 





A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connectin 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 








Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention wil! be given to orders Strancerg 
visiting the City are invited to cal) and examine. 
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STEV EWS; 


COMPRISING 


Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SCIOOL, FURNITURE 


of several superior modern styles, and many 
other ‘ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 


W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers, 
No. 14 Bond St., New York, 


CHARLES P. 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 





SETTEES for Churches, Halle and Schools. 


application, Free of Charge. 


SCHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. 


THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md, 


MANUFACTUBERS OF = 


° THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, / 


I 
The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. / 









30.000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at| 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


\ei 
We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of x 


others, have entrusted us with their orders : —— 
Hon. A. P- STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. Ay of ©. K. NELSON, Annapolis, Md. 
G SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. Hk vn. H. by ARC SHER, Maryland. . B. DANGER FIEL D, 
Col. E. DAWSON, \ oe A. > ACh N. Alexandria, Va. 
- = M. JOHNSTON, “ vu Att'y, Washington, D.C. Col, D. C. DeJARNETT 
k. DORSEY, Columbia, S.C. Rev. J. M. BONNELL. M Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C. 
Dr. GEO-C. COOPER, U.s. Aruiy, J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va . R. EMPIEF, Wilmington, N. C. 
Fort Monrve, J. B CARWILE, Fayetteville, N.C. W. c. HANDLAN, Whee ling, W. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. INO R. CLARKE, Ehticott City. Md. Hon "A. HARDING. Danville, Ky. 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savaanah, Ga Prot. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md, J. M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va 


—_—— 
Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, aud bending the elbow, 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For wtads or Buttons, State if a tall or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 
Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in in any quantity, however small, promptly attended 
Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by by Express, to any part of the Country 
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A. L. INNES. Jn J. Newton Greee 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 


BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order Lepcers, Day Books, JouRNALS, Copyinc Books, 
Hotei Recisters, CasH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 
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Washington University, Medical School, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FACULTY: 


HARVEY L. BYRD, M. D. 
Professor of Obstetrics. 
JOSEPH E. CLAGETT, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medica. i 
JOHN F. MONMONIER, M. D. \ 
Professor of Physiology. 
MARTIN P. SCOTT, M. D. 
Professor of Diseases of Women. 
JOHN J. MOORMAN, M. D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene. 
CHAS. W. CHANCELLOR, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy. 

JAS. E. LINDSAY, M. D. Pay 
Professor of Chemistry. b ; f 
JOHN R. PAGE, M. D. 

Professor of the Practice of Medicine. 
GEORGE G,. FARNANDIS, M. D. 
Professor of Surgery. 

N. W. LITTELL, M. D. 

Lecturer on Ophthalmology. 


A. H. POWELL, M. D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


fe metathesis Y 


The course of instruction in this Institution is eminently practical, It 
embraces a Winter Session and a Summer Session. The Winter Session 
begins on the Ist of October and terminates on the 22d of February. The 
| Summer Session begins on the second Monday in March, and continues four 
months, 
The clinical advantages of the School are particularly fine, In addition 
to a Hospital, EXCLUSIVELY under the control of the Faculty, there is a City 
Dispensary connected with the College, which affords clinical material in 
great abundance. , 
A limited number of Beneficiary Students, from the late slave-holding 
States, is annually received ; precedence being given to wounded and disabled 
soldiers. 
FEES.—Winter Session, $120 ; Summer Session, $75 ; Matriculation, $5 ; 
Graduation, $20; Dissection, Winter Session, $10, 
| For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, containing full particulars, 


address, 
Pror, CHAS, W. CHANCELLOR, M. D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 
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OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


AN EXQUISITE PICTURE. 
‘““AskING A Bressinc” (“Das Tischgebet,”) 


-By PROF. JORDAN, or Dissexporr. 





An Oil Chromo in the very highest style of art, 203 x 153, 
strained on muslin and varnished, ready for framing. Probably the 
very finest specimen of this style of chromo-lithography ever pro- 
duced in this country, and scarcely to be distinguished from the 
exquisite original. 

We offer a copy of this beautiful picture as a premium for a 
club of five pre-paid subscribers to the SourHERN Macazine. The 
picture will be sent securely packed, by express, freight paid, to any 


part of the United States. 


The Retail Price of the Picture is Seven Dollars and a Half. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


<-@+> ——__— 








This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, V4. 
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PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO, 


An Improved Soluble Plant Food. 


































tIts .Vitregen derived from BLOOD, and its Phosphates 
from BONES.) 


Blood Flour and Blood Meal. 





THE MANHATTAN 
Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company, 


WORKS AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J., 


ADJOINING THE ARATTOIR, 
CAPITAL, - : - - $200,000. 
JOHN D. WING, Acting President j 4 
JAMES H. BANKER, Treasurer. { i? 
TRUSTEES 4 


JOUN D. WING, 74 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York. 
ABRAHAM B. BAYLIS, 17 William Street, N. Y. 
te G. HARRISON, Baltimore. 
BAKER, (President Canton Company.) Raltimore. 
THOM AS J. - HAN D, 31 and 35 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
THOS, J. HAND, Secretary, 


TRADE MARK, (P. OU. Bex S02.) 21 and 33 Broadway. N. Y. 
wii 
‘The greatest possible benefit to grass lands is to be derived from manures. g= 
applied during September and early part of October ; producing a growth which ¥ 


protects the roots during winter, and imparting such life and vigor to them, 
that the wttied will make an early start in spring, and outstrip the w eeds. 


THE DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


+ 


We take great pleasure in informing the public that we have made arrange- 
ments for publishing in book form, on or about the Ist of September, the 1, 
admirable series of 


DUKESBOROUGH TALES, 
‘PHiLEMON Percu,” 


which have given so much pleasure and entertainment to the readers of the 
Southern Magazine, and have been everywhere pronounced unequalled in racy 
humor, and in the vivacious and genial description of ‘Old Times in the 
South.” The series will make a handsome volume of about 250 pages, bound in 
the best style of cloth, and containing a preface by the author. 

*, Owing to the many inquiries that have been made, the publishers count 
on a large demand for this book, and dealers are requested to send in their 
orders as promptly as possible. 

TURNBULL BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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The Southern Magazine. 


>< 


The publishers of the periodical so widely and favorably known for the last three years as the 
Nrw ECLECTIC, in view of the fact the the great preponderance of original matter in its contents 
now renders that title unsuitable, have determined to conduct it in future under the name of 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


This change in tide implies no change in the principles and aims of the Magazine. It will be 
the constant endeavor of the publishers to make it the exponent of the best Southern talent and 
culture, and to afford an organ for Southern thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to communicate 
with the Southern people. While keeping aloof from partisan politics, it will not abstain from 
occasionally discussing the great political questions of the day in a calm and impartial spirit ; and 
it will at all times welcome papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity 
of the South, or judicious counsel for their development and improvement. 

No articles of a sectarian character will be admitted ; nor will anything of a nature to give just 
offence to persons of any Christian faith, find a place in its pages. 

Ample space will be devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches. from original sources, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest in 
every home-circle. 

‘While announcing it as an original Magazine, the publishers propose so far to retain the 
eclectic feature as to present from time to time, from foreign sources, such papers as strike them 
as possessing unusual merit or interest. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of the South. Among 
others. we may mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D. 
Gen. G, ‘T, Beauregard, Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, 
Gen, J. A. Early, Prof. T. R. Priee, 

Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, j. B. Myrover, 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Nettie Power Houston, 
Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holme Edward Spencer, 

Mrs. M. J. Preston, Mollie E. Moore, 

Paul H. Hayne, Cc. W. Hills, 

Sami. Selden, ** Barton Grey.” 


and many others. 

‘Philemon Perch” will continue his vivacious and characteristic Dukesborough Tales ; and 
we expect to publish a series of papers from the pen of the wise and genial Col. Jno. S. Holt, 
author of Abraham Page, &c. 

TERMS :—Single subscription, $4 per annum. To Clergymen and School-Teachers, $3.00. 
Five copies to one address, $16. ‘Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to larger clubs. 
All subscriptions strictly in advance, and payable by post office order or draft on Baltimore. / 
no case will mutilated currency notes be received. : 

Subscribers in sending their names, should give their address in full, legibly written. TRECEIPTS 
will be sent in the following No. of the Magazine. 


PREMIUMS :— 


For every new pre-faying subscriber, - - - 7 - - - - 31 00 
For 3 - - subscribers,a gratuitous subs¢ription for one year, or 3 00 
For 19 - nia - - - - - - - - - - 12 00 
For 25 wy er owe - + 2 © 3000 
For 5c 5 ss - ° ° ~ © . = 79° 00 
kor 100 ° - ° © e e ° -  1§0 00 


A specimen number sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Ws. Hanp Browne, “/ditor. MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL. 
F. MuRDOCcH, 


Wma. HAND Brown) € pyili 
W. L. HILt, 








THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


St. J ohn’s College, 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
PHARMACEUTISTS, 


173 W. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS | 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 


rations. 


Qur Mineral Water Department 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Sharon Sulphur, Bedford, 
Kissengen, Vichy, 
Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum 
Healing, 
Coyner's Sulphur 
Seltzer, 


St. Catharines, 
Missisquei, 
Congress 
Bacelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, 
Star Saratoga, Alleghany, 
High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, 
Washington, Bitter Kissengen, Empire Saratoga 
(Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 

Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, 4c. 


Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE | 


BXTRACT OF MALT. 


Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S 
ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 


G@"Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
and carefully filled, 


TAY LOR & PRICE, 
11 N. Charles Street. 


CURTAIN HOUSE, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS 


of all descriptions, 





ALSO FULL LINE 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TAMBOR APPLICA, and 
NOTTINGHAM LACE, 
CURTAINS at all prices, 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
WINDOW SHADES and 
MOSQUITO NETS all styles, 
MATTRESSES AND BEDDING 
Made to Order. 
TAYLOR & PRICE, 
11 N. CHARLES STREET, 


BALTIMORE. | 


Orders out of City have prompt and careful at- 
tention. 





JAS. M. GARNETT, M. A., Principal. 


The next Session of this Institution, 
founded 1784, begins on the 


FIRST WEDNESDAY IN OCTOBER. 


A full Collegiate Course is organized, 
with a Faculty of seven Professors and 
three Tutors. 

Charges for entire Scholastic Year, 

250. 

Several State Scholarships vacant. 

For further particulars apply for 
Catalogue to 


Pror. W. H. HOPKINS, 
Secretary of the Faculty, 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp 


WORDS: 
THEIR HISTORY AND DERIVATION, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


BY 


Dr. F. EBENER & E. M. GREENWAY, Jr. 


BALTIMORE, (871. 


-_— ~-+® 


SOLD BY 


- 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


No. 8 N. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


— +++ > ———r 


Published monthly at $5.00 per annum, or 
50 cents a single number. 
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re Se we WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVERSITY, 


Lexington, Virginia. 


: om next session of this Institution will com 
mence on the third Thursday (21st) of Sep- 
| | # tember, 1871, and continue without intermission 
TLK& STRAW GO g, until the fourth Thursday in June, 1872. 
= - oy ri] i The instruction embraces thorough Classical, 


Literary and Scientific courses, together with the 





Professional departments of Law and Lngi- 
neering. 
The entire expense for the session of % months 
| need not exceed $300 or $325, according ‘to. the 
price of Board. Arrangements are also made for 
messing, by which students may reduce their ex - 
penses to $250 per session. 


For further information, address 


BY 
ARMSTRONC, CATOR &CO. 
237 ani 233 Baltimore Street, G..W.C. LEE, President, or 
BALTIMORE, MD. _— ee : 
largest Importing and Jobbing Houses in WILLIAM DOLD, Clerk of Fucu (ye 
i ery Ga nt rT & ountry. We specially rar 
liners at d M matin ‘ORDELS promptly attended t i August 4, 1871. 


PEN Lucy ScHOOL FOR Boys, 


TWO MILES NORTH OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Will Reopen September 11:3th, 1871. 
| 
THE CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, FRENCH & CERMAN ARE TAUCHT. 
Sa a 
Testimonials to this School come from the very highest sources. Boys 
here meet with the sons of the best families of the South, For Circulars 
apply to the undersigned, 


R. M. JOHNSTON. 


Waveney. Baltimore Co., Md , July 13, 1871. 


ENGLISH PHRIODICALS 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, Amer 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year cach.— Zhe Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—Jllustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Atheneum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS dircct, or to his Agents, Messrs, 
IRVING & WILLEY. 34% Pine Street, New. York. 





JIENNINGS’ EAU DENTIEFRICE. 
rhis preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. It will im; 
to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a cor 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 
EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 
The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite fs universally acknowledged (In pir 
pintsand quarter pints.) 8@"A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
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For our New 





FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in 
3altimore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 


Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Lock-STItcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACIIIN E¢OM PANY, 


we HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFIC kr 
53N. Cuartzs St., BALTIMore, MD. 218 N. Firtn St., Sr. Lovis. 
613 BroapwWAy, New York. 19t LAKE St., Cuicaco, 
1307 Cuestnut St., Puitapecrnta. 349 WasuHincTon St., Boston. 
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EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 





UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC, 


ESTABLISHED 182r. 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore ataiont, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


“SLUNOVUS PF ADVI AINGILSBA 


| 


_ WINDOW DECORATIONS nal CORNICES. 











